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countrymen in particular) are very 
commonly branded with the re- 
proach of being trifling and inſignificant, yet 
it is evident they are far from wanting a 
taſte for what is truly good and uſeful. If 
works of fungy, and 5 pure amuſement, 
have met Wi the greateſt ſucceſs, works 
calculated for inſtruction and improvement 
have met with the kindeſt reception. The 
courſe of the former has indeed been rapid, 
but almoſt ever of ſhort duration. Like 
lightning, they dart forth only a tranſitory 
flame; of which, for the moſt part, not 
the leaſt veſtige remains. Whereas the latter 
have paſſed on with a ſteady, firm, and con- 
tinual pace: and time, far from deſtroying, 
has only rendered them more valuable. 
This is evidently proved by a great num- 
ber of productions, which have been writ- 
ten with a view as well to improve the mind, 
as to better. the 'heart, which are equally 
recommendable for correctneſs of ſtyle, and 
rectitude of morals. Such, amongſt others, 
is the antient hiſtory of the famous Mr. 
Vor. | 4 Rollin, 


T H ou the moderns (and my 
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Rollin, of which the whole world knows 
the ſucceſs. I name that author in particu- 
lar, becauſe in conducting the work I now 
publiſh, I propoſed him for my model, 
though without daring to hope I ſhould 
attain his perfection. 

That learned. man, full of merit, and 
worn out by years and labour, having fi- 
niſhed his courſe before he had accom- 
pliſhed his undertaking, the world was ear- 
neſtly defirous it might be continued. And 


the wiſhes of the public have been in great 
meaſure fulfilled, as well by the continua- 


tion of the Roman hiſtory, which has been 
written with great applauſe by one “ of 
the moſt famous diſciples of that great man, 
and the worthy inheritor of his eminent 
talents; as by that part of the ancient hi- 
ſtory Þ relating to Perſia the adjacent coun- 
tries, which is now writing by T another 
author, well known amongſt the learned 
for the correct map which he drew of the 


ſeveral ſtates and empires of the univerſe. | 
In the latter hiſtory will be ſhewn what | 
paſſed in the Eaſt for the ſpace of 5oo years, 


* Mr. Crevier, ſenior profeſſor of eloquence in the uni- 
verſity of Paris. 

+ In this hiftory may be ſeen at one view, the riſe, 
increaſe, different conditions, duration, diſmemberings and 


end of all the kingdoms, empires, republics, and great 
nations who have made a figure in the world, from the 
diſperſing of mankind after the deluge to the Preſent | 


times. 


1 Mr. Barbeau de la Bruyere. 
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® during the reign of two great families that 


governed Perſia and other countries, from 


the time the Parthians revolted againſt the 
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ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great, to the 
reign of Izdegerd, the laſt king of the fa- 
mily of Artaxares, who was dethroned by 
the mahometan Arabians, about the 
640th year of the chriſtian Ara. That 
work may ſerve as an introduction to the 
preſent performance, and both of them will 
form no improper ſequel to Mr. Rollin's hi- 
ſtory. 
When firſt I entertained thoughts of en- 
gaping in this work, I conceived a much 
more extenſive plan, and intended to have 
wrote a general hiſtory of the Arabians, on 
which I had for a long time bent my ſtu- 


dy, and for which I had collected very am- 


ple materials. But when I began to digeſt 
them in order to frame my hiſtory, I met 
with the greateſt obſtacles. In reviewing 
the collections I had faithfully made from 
ſuch Arabian authors as have been tranſlated 
into our tongue, I found that moſt of thoſe 
writers contradicted each other, and my dif- 
ficulty was increaſed through want of 
a competent knowledge of Arabic, which 
made it impoſſible for me either to conſult 
ſuch originals as had been tranſlated, where- 
by I might have diſcovered whether the 
fault was in the author or tranſlator, or to 
make a proper enquiry into the many other 


Arabian hiſtories we are now poſſeſſed of, 
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The PREFACE. 
in which I might have found the means of 
reconciling the difference. 

I depended upon being furniſhed with 
great helps from the Bibliotheque Orien- 
tale, written by Mr. d'Herbelot, a work 
which might indeed have fully anſwered my 
expectations, if the author, who was a perfect 
maſter of the Arabian tongue, had had. time 
to reviſe his performance, if he had given 
it the finiſhing ſtroke, and could have di- 
rected the preſs; but that great man dyed 
too ſoon, and the materials he had collected 
for his deſign, were only ranged in alpha- - 
betical order, with little care or propriety. 
And as this work came out without the leaſt * 
examen or criticiſm, it is no better than a 
compound of blunders and contradiQtions, | 
which perplex and weary out every reader 
deſirous of inſtruction. 

It muſt however be owned, that we have 
no better performance of the kind in our 
language, to which we can have recourſe : | 
And that it may ſtill be uſeful notwithſtand- 
ing its defects; but the man that would diſ- 
cover and avail himſelf of the treaſures it 
contains, muſt ſtudy it with the care and 
nicety of a critic, and take as a guide ſome | 
unexceptionable author, by whoſe aſſiſtance 
he may be enabled to make proper diſ- 
tinctions. An [ , 
This was the method I purſued, having 
choſen for my guide, in great meaſure, the 
learned hiſtory of the Patriarchs of Alexan- | 
os FEES dria, | 
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dria, publiſned by the Abbot Renaudot; a 
work in which that learned man has given a 
pretty full extract of the hiſtory of the Sara- 
cens, or mahometan Arabians, from the time 
of Mahomet, till the deſtruction of the Ca- 
liphs by the Tartars. 

That author, who is ſo deeply ſkilled in 
all kinds of literature, and ſo well verſed 
in the ſtudy of languages, confirmed the ſuſ- 
picion I had juſtly entertained in peruſing 
the Bibliotheque Orientale. Though he was 
much the authors friend, and highly re- 
ſpected his talents and merit, he ſpeaks but 
diſadvantageouſly of his work *; and has 


informed the public what precautions ought 


to be taken in reading him. He greatly re- 
grets that Mr. d'Herbelot had not time to 
reviſe it, and is convinced that if his care and 
exactneſs in the performance had equalled 
his ſkill and knowledge, it would have been 


the moſt perfect thing in its kind. 


But Mr. d' Herbelot is not the only writer, 
whom Mr. Renaudot accuſes of want of 


* Unde monitos lectores velim, ne fi quæ illis occurrant 
aliter tradita quam a nobis factum eſt, de fide & diligentia 
noſtra dubitent; preſertim ſi quæ in nupera Bibliotheca 
Orientali viri clariſſimi, amici noftri, Bartholomæi Herbelotii 
de iſtis rebus leguntur, cum naſtra narratione comparent. 
Abſit ſane ut viro doctiſimo, quem ut magiſtrum ſemper 
ſuſpeximus, laudis aliquid detractum velimus: Plura ſane 
& meliora longe preſtare in hoc litterarum genere potuiſ- 
ſet quam in opere illo poſthumo, in quo licet multa re- 
conditæ eruditionis reperiantur, tamen non pauca ſunt quæ 
emendaturus erat, ſi ſupervixiſſet. Hiſt. Patriarch. Alexand. 
Page 539. 
| a 3 exactneſs 
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exactneſs in reſpect to the Arabian hiſtory. 
He goes much farther back, and ſhews that 
even many original authors have been miſ- 
taken, and have not faithfully related the 
hiſtory of their country. He complains par- 
ticularly of El Makin *, and proves that 
this author was the cauſe of many of the 
miſtakes which ſeveral writers, and in par- 
ticular Mr. d' Herbelot +, were guilty of in 
their performances. 

The fight of ſo many rocks and ſands 
made me ſteer with the greateſt caution. 
Inſomuch that inſtead of undertaking a ge- 
neral hiſtory of the Arabians, I have con- 
fined myſelf to treat of thoſe people only 
from that period when they became ſub- 
ject to monarchical government under Ma- 
homet and his ſucceſſors. And though ori- 
ginal authors do not always agree as to many 
of the facts and dates, I nt however, 
» El Makin wrote a hiſtory, or rather a chronicle, of 
the Mahometan Caliphs from Mahomet to Moſtader, the 
forty ſeventh Caliph; We have quoted him ſometimes in 
this hiſtory, under that name, when we have made 


uſe of ſome paſſages extracted from the French tranſla- 
tion of that work by Vatier, He calls him only Ma- 


» 


eine. 6 0 

+ Nuper alius magni ſane inter litteratos nominis, nobiſ- 
que, dum viveret, conjunctiſſimus, Bartholomæus Herbelo- 
tius, illam retulit ex El Macino in Bibliothecam Orientalem 
ſuam abſque ulla cenſura. Quamvis autem neminem for- 
taſſe in his peregrinis litteris doctiorem noſtra aut ſuperior 
ætas viderit, tamen quia collectanea illa quæ in alphabe- 
tum digeſta ſunt, caruerunt poſtrema authoris emendatione, 
non majorem habent authoritatem quam a ſcriptoribus ex 
quibus illa deſumpſit: Hic autem non alium quam Elniaci- 
pum nominat, Hiſt, Patriarch. Alexand. pag. 484. 
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J | obſerved that in reſpect to the ſeries of Ma- 


homet's ſucceſſors, as well as to the many re- 
volutions which have frequently changed 
the face of the ſarazenical empire, the ac- 
count of writers is nearly the fame. I con- 
cluded therefore, I might ſafely undertake 
ſuch part of the arabian hiſtory, in the exe- 
cution of which, I ſhall deſcribe no more 
than is already confirmed by the concur- 
rent opinion of authors; and ſhall leave 
it to thoſe who have more learning, time, 
and patience, to execute a more compleat 
and extenſive work. 

This hiſtory, ſo framed, will alſo in ſome 


| fort accompliſh the deſign which has been 


formed of continuing the works of the ce- 
lebrated Mr. Rollin. That learned man 
having no other view, but to inſtruct the 


generality of readers, and eſpecially the 


younger part of mankind, declined engag- 
ing in intricate enquiries, which were fit 


for the learned alone, and could avail only 


fuch as were deſirous to become perfect 


maſters of a hiſtory. In this performance, 


as well as in his work, the reader will meet 
with frequent revolutions, thrones ſubverted, 
ſovereigns made the ſport of fortune, abject 
{ſlaves become maſters of a crown and form 
powerful dynaſties, which take riſe, and are 
ſucceſſively deſtroyed with the ſame faci- 
lity. Amazing effects of the dark councils of 
the ſupreme Being, in whoſe hands are all 
| a 4. thrones 
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thrones and dominions, and who gives and 
takes them away according to his will. 
Such is the proſpect offered to the readers 
view, by the hiſtory of the Arabians under 
the ſeveral princes who ruled over of thgem, 
from the time of the firſt eſtabliſhment of 
monarchical government amongſt them. 
The life of Mahomet, founder of their 
religion and empire, will be a ſuitable in- 
troduction to this work. The abridgment 
I have given of it, is indeed very conciſe, 
but is however ſufficient to ſhew the great 
genius of that extraordinary man, who with- 
out the leaſt advantage of education or ſtudy, 
impoſed: upon the people, and formed a 
party ſp powerful as to enable him to change 
the face of the government and religion of 
his country, and to be appointed at the ſame 
time the king and high prieſt of his nation. 
The beginning of his pretended miſſion 
was very tempeſtuous. The inhabitants of 
Mecca, amongſt whom he had endeavoured 
to propagate is enthuſiaſtic doctrine, de- 
clared againſt him, and even threatened they 
would put him to death. Being obliged to 
fly, in order to avoid the purſuit of his en- 
nemies, he got ſafe to Medina; where he 
preached more boldly than ever. And being 
encouraged by the perſecution begun againſt 
him at Mecca, he artfully made a merit of 
it. And that the extremity to which he was 
reduced, may never be forgotten, his diſciples 
afterwards formed a famous epocha, which till 


ſubſiſts 
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ſubſiſts in a great part of the world, where 
the doctrine of that falſe prophet is profeſſed. 
That epocha is called the Hegyra, which ac- 
cording to the force of the Arabian word 
ſignifies flight or retreat. I ſhall have occa- 
fon to ſpeak of this in the ſequel of my Pre- 
face, and ſhall ſhew how it may be made to 
agree with the Chriſtian Ara, 

No ſooner had the new. legiſlator eſta 
bliſhed himſelf in Medina, than he armed 
his proſelites, and marched. in an hoſtile man- 
ner to Mecca, which he brought under his 
obedience. That conqueſt was ſoon followed 
by the ſubduing of the three Arabias. 
The ancient government was totally chang- 
ed; and no law obſerved but that of the con- 
queror, . Being maſter of his own country, 
he ſought to propagate his religion, and ex- 
tend his dominions by arms. He formed 
the deſign of ſeizing Syria, then poſſeſſed 
by the Greeks; and actually commenced a 
war againſt that people; but death ſtopped 
him in his career : his followers reſumed his 
enterprize, and the rapidity with which they 
carried it intg, execution had almoſt the ap- 
pearance of a- prodigy. 

Mahomet dying without leaving any male 
iſſue or naming a ſucceſſor, the riſing em- 
pire of the Arabians was, threatened with 
ruin through difſentions, which | aroſe 
amongſt the mahometan chieftains. Ali, who 
was the prophet's couſin, and alſo his ſon in 
hy, | having #ſpouled Fatima his aus 
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laid claim to the crown: They were ready 
to come to blows ; but at laſt the ſtorm was 
laid, and they agreed to acknowledge for- 
ſovereign Abubecre, whoſe daughter, called 
Aieſha, was Mahomet's beſt beloved wife. 
The great veneration they had for the 
founder of the ſtate, prevented his ſucceſ- Þ 
ſors from aſſuming any pompous title: It 3 


was their deſire (if I may. be allowed the 


expreſſion) that he ſhould reign for ever 
over the nation; and therefore ſuch as after- *' 
wards poſſeſſed the throne, were contented 
with the title of Caliph, that is to ſay vi- 
car or ſucceſſor. Abubecre was the firſt 
prince who bore that title, and with his | 
reign this Hiſtory properly begins. : 

That potentate reigned only two years; 


in which ſhort ſpace he quelled many fac- i 


tions that aroſe in Arabia. He at the ſame | 
time proſecuted Mahomet's deſigns againſt 

the Grecians. He entered their territories, | 
and poſſeſſed himſelf of part of Syria. Omar, 
his ſucceſſor, compleated the conqueſt of that 


country. Soon after this his generals march- 


ed into Egypt, and made themſelves maſters | 
of that vaſt province. Othman, who was 
the next Caliph, trod in his predeceflors | 
ſteps, and ſignalized his reign by feats of | 
arms. On the one hand, 'the Saracens in- | 
vaded the iſle of Cyprus, and on the other, 
they made an irruption into the kingdom of 
Perſia, ſubdued that people and brought 
them under obedience to the Caliphs, h 5 
Oth- 
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Othman was aſſaſſinated, Ali at laſt at- 


| tained the empire, and gained a great name, 


for which however he 1s rather indebted to 
the bigotry of his followers, than to any real 
merit in himſelf, The Perſians, for inſtance, 
and ſomeother people, have the greateſt vene- 
ration for that Caliph. They look upon him 
to be the only true ſucceſſor of Mahomet : 
In conſequence of which, they refuſe to ac- 
knowledge the three firſt Caliphs that pre- 
ceded him. They are extravagant in their 
praiſes of that prince's good qualities, and 
look upon him to be one of the greateſt mo- 
narchs that ever ſwayed the arabian ſcepter. 

But I muſt own, I never met with any 
thing in hiſtory to countenance the opi- 
nion they would have us entertain of that 


prince. Not a ſingle act is therein record- 


ed which ſhews the great Man: On the 


contrary, he appears to be of an unſteady, 


turbulent diſpoſition, inconſiſtent in what re- 


lated to himſelf, and much more unſettled 


in what concerned others. The very. mo- 


ment the prophet his father in law was dead, 
he began to cabal, in order to obtain the 
caliphſhip. His ambition made him fwallow 


the grievous diſappointment he met with in 
ſeeing the three immediate ſucceſſors of Ma- 
homet inveſted with that dignity. It is even 


aſſerted he was concerned in the conſpiracy 


which brought Othman to his end; and yet 


when after the death of the latter, an offer 


was made to Ali of the crown he had f© 
a eagerly 


ali 
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eagerly ſought after, that prince refuſed it, 
and even at the laſt accepted it with the moſt 
remarkable reluctance. He had no ſooner 
aſcended the throne, than he quarelled with 
every. one, and alienated their affections to 
ſo great a degree, that he was obli on = 
quit his capital, and fix the ſeat of 


liphſhip in another place. 


"The ſuſpicion — harboured that this 4 
Pas was a party to the plot for aſſaſſinat- 

ing Othman, was made uſe of as the pre- 
texte for a revolt which broke out in Syria. 
Moavias who had been appointed governor 
of that province by Othman, was reſolved 
to revenge the death of his benefactor. He 


declared Ali to be unworthy of reigning, | 


refuſed to acknowledge him, cauſed himſelf 
to be proclaimed as the only lawful Caliph, I 
and fixed his feat, at Damaſcus. 
In vain, did, Ali ſtrive againſt his vival. 
Ile took up arms; He was defeated, and 
thought himſelf happy that by means of a 
treaty, he could ſecure the poſſeſſion of the 
title and prerogatives of Caliph in Arabia. 
He was ſoon afterwards aſſaſſinated, and left | 
two ſons, on the eldeſt of whom. the An f 
bians beſtowed the crown. f 
Haſſan, for ſo that prince was 2 
(who. was more unfortunate, but far from | 
being fo.capablgas his father) could not bear 
up againft the practices of Moavias; inſo- 


much that after having reigned ſix months, 


he Seeed to reſign the (vepter which he | 
Was 
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was not worthy to wield. Moavias then be- 
came ſole poſſeſſor of the throne, was ac- 
2X knowledged by all Muſſulmen as the true 
and lawful Caliph, and was the firſt of the 
famous dynaſty of the Ommiyans, fo called 
from Ommiyah the head of that prince s fa- 
mil 

80 ſoon as Moavias was in quiet poſſeſſion 
of the throne, his firſt care was to ſet about 
the increaſe of his glory. He proſecuted thoſe 
entreprizes which the former Caliphs had 
begun againſt the Greeks, He drove them 
out of Armenia and Anatolia, and beat them 
back even to Conſtantinople. He then took 
meaſures to make the dignity of Caliph he- 
reditary, which had been before elective, 
and ſucceeded in his defigy ; his crown de- 
Z ſcended to his ſon, and afterwards to the reſt 
ol his poſterity. | 
That dynaſty of princes tniipdined them- 
ſelves with great glory during fifteen ſuc- 


| 3 ceſſions, 2 not always in a right line, 
for brothers often aſcended the throne to the 
parejudice of their nephews, when the lat- 
t ter were not of due age, or there were any 
other reaſons to ſet them by the crown; but 


the ſucceſſion was always in the houſe of Om- 
> & miyalvtill the time of Mervan the ſecond, 
: 3 who was one of the moſt illuſtripus and 
I 


unfortunate princes of that family. 
The deſtructi 10 of th Ommiya 
wrought by the Abaſſians, princes who were 


> 8 tf called n they deſcended from 
J 991 Abbas, 


| 
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Abbas, Mahomet's uncle. For the better exe» 9 
cuting their deſign, they made uſe of the 
ſame pretext as had been employed by the 
Ommiyans to invade the crown. The lat- 
ter had declared againſt Ali for joining in 
the aſſaſſination of Othman ; and the Abaſ- * 
ſians took up arms againſt the Ommiyans, 
to revenge r death of Ali, who, they al- 
ledged had been murdered by them : So 
ey fixed themſelves upon the throne, and 
| ſecured the poſſeſſion thereof by means of 
that horrid maſſacre which is deſcribed in 
the beginning of the third volume of this | 
hiſtory. 

According to ſome authors, two princes | 
eſcaped from that bloody butchery. One of | 
whom eſtabliſhed himſelf in a corner of | 
Arabia, where he pretty quietly enjoyed the 
title of Caliph, but without the leaſt au- 
thority, ſave only in a very ſmall extent of 
territory. He formed a kind of dynaſty, 
which, ſubſiſted till about the ſixth century 
of the Chriſtian æra. The other eſcaped in- 
to Spain, and was acknowledged as Caliph 
by the mahometan Arabians, who had con- 
quered part of that province. His deſcen- 
dants reigned after him, and maintained 
themſelves upon the throne about three hun- 
dred years, that is to fay, till the Almora- 
vides conquered Spain. - 

The Abaſſians, who called themſelves the 
true children of the houſe of the prophet, as 
deſcending from Haſchem and Abdalmota- 

| leb, 
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leb, who were nearly related to Mahomet, 
poſſeſſed the diadem for more than five hun- 
2X dared years, under thirty ſeven princes, whoſe 
hiſtory fills the third and fourth volumes of 
this work. The ſeat of their empire was 
originally at Cufah. Almanzor, the ſe- 
cond Caliph of that dynaſty, tranſlated it to 
Haſchemia : But having met with an inſult 
there, he formed a reſolution of building 
the city of Bagdat, which was the capital 
of the empire till the race of Abbas became 
extinct. Motaſſem, one of the Caliphs of 
that family, reſolved to remove the impe- 
rial ſeat to Samarath ; but it was only for a 
few years, after which he returned to Bag- 
dat, which continued to the end the chief 
ſeat of the Caliphs. For that cauſe the Abaſ- 
ſians are commonly called Caliphs of Bag- 
dat, as the Ommiyans have been generally 


ſtilled Caliphs of Syria, on account of their 


conſtant abode in that country. 
The ruin of the houſe of Ommiyah, was 
ſolely owing to the unlimited authority with 


which they intruſted the governors of their 


provinces: The deſcendants of Abbas fell 
into the ſame error, by which means their 
power was greatly diminiſhed. However 
they ſupported their dynaſty longer than the 


Ommiyans ; but with leſs ſplendor in reſpect 


to the extent of their authority. - 

During their reigns part of the empire 
was at ſeveral times granted away, and the 
territories ſo diſmembered were erected into 

as 
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as many different dynaſties. 
the Thaherians, and the Soffarides who 


reigned in Perſia, Tranſoxſtana and Turkeſ- 4 
tan: As alſo the Tholonides and Aſchidians 
who ruled Ægypt under the title of Sultans, 


though at the ſame time they 
the ſupremacy of the Caliph of Bagdat. 


But the Aſchidians were ſucceeded by the 3 


Fatimites, who pretending to be the right- 
ful ſucceſſors of Mahomet, as . deſcended 
from Ali by Patima, daughter of that 


overeigns in Mgypt, and boldly aſſumed the 
title of Caliph. From thencefoth the name 
of the Caliphs of Bagdat was ſuppreſſed in 
the public prayers throughout the whole ex- 
tent of their dominions. The coin of the 
country was no Jonger ſtruck with their ef- 
figy; and that new dynaſty poſſeſſed the 
full and entire ſovereignty for almoſt three 


hundred years, at which'time the Caliphs 


recovered the poſſeſſion of Egypt; I mean, 
that they were acknowledged as ſovereigns 
of that. country, and received kingly ho- 
nours, but without the leaſt real authority. 

And indeed their power was not greater 
at home. The imprudence of ſome of the 
Abaſhans, who had introduced at their 
court a foreign militia, had principally con- 
tributed to abaſe the dignity of Caliph. 
Thoſe troops which were drawn out of Tur- 
keſtan, and who are mentioned in this hi- 
ſtory by the name of Turkiſh militia, ſoon 
Thy made 


Of theſe were 1 
acknowledged 
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made an ill uſe of the favour which the Ca- 
liph ſhewed them. By inſenſible degrees 
they uſurped the whole power, inſomuch 
that they depoſed the vizirs and even the 
Caliphs. In time they were brought to 
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obedience ; though thereby the latter ob- 


= tained no increaſe of power. And the mi- 
niſters of thoſe princes diſcovering the weak- 
neſs of their ſovereigns, ſoon reduced them 
to the ſame laviſh yoke they had been en- 
deavouring to ſhake off. | 


One of the Abaſſians ſought to curb the 


Þ infolence of thoſe miniſters, by creating a 
dignity ſuperior to that of the vizirs, name 


ly the poſt of emir-al omara, that is to 


ſay, commander of commanders. There- 
by the vizirſhip was as it were annihi- 
lated; but the Caliphs were ſtill ſlaves, and 


the ſtate was more troubled than ever, by 
the intrigues and practices of ſuch as aſpir- 
ed to that high dignity. This was the 
ſource of the continual wars carried on b 

the princes of the ſeveral dynaſties which 


aroſe in the provinces that had been ab- 
ſolutely granted by the Caliphs. Each of 
them laid claim to the poſt of emir. B 

turns they poſſeſſed it, and ſupplanted ach 


other. They ſeized the temporal authority 


into their hands, and left thoſe princes only 
the empty title of ſovereign. And of this a 


particular account will be given when I 


come to treat of the great commotions which 
were excited by the Baridiags, the Hama- 


Vole I Y b danites 
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danites, the Bouidans, the Gaznevites, tha 
Khouarezmians, and eſpecially by thoſe fa- 
mous princes of Turkeſtan, ſo well known ; 
by the name of the Selgiucidæ. 4 
Whilſt theſe powers are deſtroying each 
other, a new one will be ſeen to ariſe and 
gain its ends, which is the dynaſty of the 
Atabecks, to whom the Caliphs of Bega 
owed the deſtruction of the Egyptian Fa- 4 
timites ; after whoſe ruin Syria and Egypt 
became again ſubject to the Abaſſians. This 
great undertaking, which was projected by 
the Atabeck Noureddin (called 1 in our hiſto- 
ries Noradin) was carried into execution bY 2 
the famous Salaheddin,or Saladin, as weſtern 
writers call him. That prince attained the F 
ſultanſhip of Egypt, and became - head ol 
the dynaſty of the Ajoubites, which was in 
the 2 extirpated by the Mammelukes, tur- 
kiſh flayes, whoſe poſterity Salaheddin had 
fomed into a militia. | 
During the reign of that prince ang his b 
deſcendants, all n was engaged 
in the uſeleſs expedition of the cruſades. 1 
have given only a ſummary account of the 
beginning of thoſe wars, during the reign 2 
of the Fatimites, for as it was not my intent 
to treat particularly of thoſe Caliphs, I avoid- 
enlarging upon the occurrences during 
their reign. But from the time they were 
extinct, 17 have given a full account of the © 
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again became ſubject to the Abaſſians, it 
made part of my hiſtory. 


At the very time the Eaſt was rent by theſe 


diviſions, a new dynaſty aroſe much more 
formidable than any of the preceding, which 
2X were called Genghiſkanians, from Genghis- 
kan the founder of the dynaſty. This 
prince, ſo highly renowned on account of the 
, ® rapidity of his exploits, fell like a torrent on 
that country at the head of his Moguls and 
Tartars, and ſoon conquered. an immenſe 
tract of land. His ſucceſſors, who inherit- 
eld his bravery, as well as his hatred to the 
M:lAuſſulmen, added to their crown almoſt 
all the ſtates which had been ſeized by the 
2 princes of the other dynaſties, who till that 
time had been ſo powerful; and at laſt they 
made themſelves maſters of Bagdat, maſſa- 
*Z cred the Caliph and his children, and by 
their death put an end to the illuſtrious houſe 
of Abbas, which had fat on the throne for 
above five hundred years. 


At this period the hiſtory properly con- 


2 cludes. And if it does not contain a rela- 
tion of every matter of importance which 
concerned the mahometan Arabians, it may 
very juſtly be aſſerted, that I have not ad- 
vanced a ſingle fact but from authors of un- 
doubted credit and veracity. The reader 
will find (amongſt other things) a particular 
and juſt account of the ſeveral houſes or dy- 
naſties which became famous amongſt that 


b 2 people, 
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people, as alſo of their riſe, increaſe, decay, 
and end. * | == 
In reſpect to the general character of that 
nation, I could wiſh ſuch authors as I have 
. read, had afforded me the means of contra- 
dicting the opinion we have always enter- 
tained of the arabian Saracens. I have juſt 3 
mentioned in the introduction to this work, 

that we were miſtaken in regard to thoſe 
people, and that the barbarity which we 
uſually attributed to them, was ſolely the 2 
effect of prejudice. But it will be manifeſt 7 

from this hiſtory, that we have done them 

no great injuſtice. And in truth, under 
what dynaſty ſoever we conſider them, we 

ſhall always find that cruelty is the baſis of 

their character. d Dk 3 

- It muſt however be agreed that ſome in- 
ſtances of clemency, courteſy and humani- 

ty, appear in the time of ſuch princes as 
undertook to regulate the government, and 
ſoften and convert the ſavage minds of the 
people; but ſuch inſtances are rare, and 
amount not to prove that they were gene- 

rally poſſeſſed of thoſe amiable qualities; and 

it would be imprudent to form a judgment 

of a nation on account of a few temporary 
virtues, which-may have ſhewn themſelves 
during the brighteſt reigns ; ſince their ge- 
neral conduct alone can enable us to paſs a 

right ſentence. Now it does not appear 

that the Arabians have attained any great 
perfection in that particular. They are, in 
| my 1 
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4 my judgment, nearly the ſame under the 
Abaſſians as under the Ommiyans; and if 
any difference appears, it is not to their 


credit. This we may perceive by the cha- 
racters of the very princes who poſſeſſed the 
throne. The Abaſſians, who were full as 


fierce and cruel as the Ommiyans, were how- 


ever far beneath them in point of conduct 


and courage. Some few of their princes 
were martial : but the moſt of them either 
never conducted an army, or ſhewed their 
want of ſkill and ſoldierſhip. They were 


unable to preſerve unbroken that noble in- 


heritance in which the Ommiyans maintain- 


ed themſelves with ſo great honour, and 
during their reign the dignity of Caliph 
fell into the greateſt contempt, and at laſt was 

totally deſtroyed. | 


With regard to the ſciences, it muſt be con- 


feſſed that the Arabians made a moſt amaz- 
ing progreſs therein. It was however late 


ere they began to cultivate them, though 
the fire and vivacity of their genius render- 


ed them very apt for the purpoſe. The 
truth is, that the firſt Caliphs were utterly 


ignorant of every thing ſave the Alcoran 


and the art of war. The Ommiyans are alſo 


reputed to have had no greater ſhare of 
knowledge ; but under the government of 


the deſcendants of Abbas, a taſte for the 
2 ſciences prevailed through the whole nation, 
and men of learning appeared on every fide, 
who being favoured and protected by the 


b 3 prin- 
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princes, were improving arts and ſciences, 


and compoſing works in different kinds of 


literature. I cannot give a juſter idea of 
the progreſs which letters then made amongſt 
that people, than by quoting at length a 

aſſage from an excellent treatiſe written by 3 


the Abbe de Fleury *. | 


« It is high time, ſays that famous wri- 7 
ter, to lay aſide the vulgar opinion, that 


all Mahometins, without diſtinction, are 


avowedly ignorant. They have had an in- 
credible number of men famous for learn- 7 
ing and knowledge, particularly of Arabians 7 
and Perſians; and they have wrote enough 7 
to furniſh very large libraries. In the twelfth 7 
century, which is the time I am Speaking of, 
they had been already ſtudying with great 
application for more than four hundred 
years; and ſtudy was never carried to a 
higher pitch amongſt them, than when it 
was ſunk to the loweſt ebb amongſt us, that 
3s to ſay, in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
Thoſe Arabians, I mean all ſuch as called 
themſelves Muſſulmen, of what nation, and 
in what country ſoever they were, followed 
two kinds of ſtudy; one, which was proper 
to them, and another which they borrowed 
from the Greeks, who were ſubjects to the 


emperors of Conſtantinople. | 
Their proper ſtudy was in the firſt place 
religion, that is the Alcoran ; the traditions 
_ which they attributed to Mahomet and hi 
# Dy choix des etudes. 0” 
8 firſt 
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"Felt diſciples ; the lives of their pretended 
ſaints, and the fables they related of them; 
X caſes of conſcience touching the practice of 
their religion, as prayer, purifications, faſts, 
pilgrimages, and their ſchool-divinity ; which 
latter contains ſo greata number of queſtions, 
upon the attributes of God, upon predeſti- 
i. nation, the laſt judgment, and the ſucceſ- 
at ſion to the prophet, that they have given riſe 
6 to many ſects amongſt them, who treat 
each other as heretics. 
J. *© Others ſtudied the Alcoran and its 
is commentaries rather as lawyers than divines, 
h namely, to furniſh themſelves with precedents 
h for determining their differences and diſ- 
putes. For that book is their only law, 
it even in matters temporal. Others again ap- 
d © plied themſelves to the ſtudy of their hi- 
= ſtory, which had been carefully written, 
it from the commencement of their religion 
t and empire, and continued down from time 
„to time. But they had not the leaſt know- 
1 ledge of any hiſtory more ancient than their 
1 27 own government, deſpiſing all mankind who 
were before Mahomet, and calling all thoſe 
r 
4 
E 


days, the days of ignorance, becauſe they 
did not know their religion. They were 
= contented with the antiquity of the Ara- 
bians, contained in the works of their an- 
= cient poets, which ſerved them for a hiſto- 
ry of thoſe times. In which it cannot be 
denied, they followed the ſame principle 
1 | b 4 with 
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with the ancient Greeks, of cultivating their 
own traditions, how fabulous ſoever they 7 
might be. . © 
« But it muſt alſo be acknowledged that 
the beauties of their poetry were ever 
merely ſuperficial, conſiſting only in livelineſs 
of fancy, and boldneſs of expreſſion. They 
did not apply themſelves to that kind of 
try which conſiſts in imitation, and is 
the beſt calculated to move the paſſions : 7 
and probably their contempt of the arts 
which bear a relation to it, as painting and 
ſculpture, (which they abhor through hatred 7? 
to idolatry) might induce them to reject the 
ſame. Their poets were alſo uſeful in the © 
ſtudy of the arabian tongue, which was 
then the language of the learned, and off 


moſt part of the people in that great em- 


pire, which is ſtill chiefly the vulgar tongue, 
and is, through the whole, the language of 
their church. They generally ſtudied it out 


of the Alcoran ; and in order to learn thßge 
current meaning of it, the moſt inquiſitive 


amongſt them uſed to flock from all parts 
to the province of Irak, and particularly 7? 
to the city of Baſorah, which was the 


ſame amongſt them, as Athens was to the 7 


Greeks. As at that * powerful princes 
ſat on the throne of Perſia, there were ſome 
writers alſo in that tongue, which has been 
ſince greatly poliſhed. Theſe ſtudies were 
proper to the Arabians, and were coeval with 7 
their religion, | 4 

Thoſe 
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e Thoſe which they borrowed from the 
2 Grecians were of later date by two hundred 
years. For it was about the year 820, that 
the Caliph Almamon requeſted the empe- 
ror of Conſtantinople, to ſend him the beſt 
books, which he cauſed to be tranſlated in- 
to the arabian tongue. But it does not ap- 
pear that they ever attempted to learn the 
grecian language: As it was the dialect of 
their enemies, nothing more was want- 
ing to make them deſpiſe it. Beſides, at 
that time there dwelt in Syria and in Egypt 
ſo many Chriſtians who underſtood both 
the arabic and greek tongues, that they 
were at no loſs for interpreters ; the ſame 
Chrittians rendered greek authors into Sy- 
riac and Arabic, as well for their own 
- = uſe, as the Mahometans. Amongſt the greek 
„ books, many were not calculated* for the 
f XZ Arabians. They could not taſte the beau- 
ties of a poet in a language which was 
2 foreign to them, of a quite different ge- 
e nius from their own, and which their reli- 
s gion made it a crime to read, They had 
/ 3 moreover ſo utter a deteſtation for idolatry, 
- 


that they did not think it lawful barely to 
name the heathen gods: and amongſt the 
S many thouſand volumes they have written, 
> ſcarce one can be found that makes the leaſt 
mention of them. They were therefore 
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very averſe to the ſtudy of thoſe fables, 
which have furniſhed ſo much employ- 


= ment 
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ment for modern poets : and the fame kind 
of ſuperſtition might | 
reading foreign hiſtory, into which account 
may be taken the contempt they ſhew, as 


has been already obſerved, for every thing 
before the time of Mahomet: As to elo- 


quence atid politics, which take riſe in the 
moſt free republics, the mahometan form 
of government rendered them quite uſeleſs. 
They wete utider a deſpotic empire, where 
they dared not open their mouths, fave on- 
ly to flatter their prince, and applaud his 
every thought; where it was not their buſi- 
neſs to enquife what would be moſt advan- 


perſuaſion, but to ſtudy obedience to theit 
maſter's will. 0 — 

e Therefore no other works of the an- 
tients could be uſeful to them; but ſuch as 
treated of the mathematics, philoſophy and 
phyſie. As they minded neither politics 
nor eloquence, Plato did not ſuit them; be- 
fides, to have underſtood him well, a com- 

ent knowledge of the poets, religion, and 

iftory of the Greeks, was abſolutely neceſ- 
fary. Ariſtotle fitted them much better with 
his logic and metaphyſics; and they ſtudy- 
ed him with incredible ardour and affiduity. 
They alſo applied themſelves to his phy- 
fics, but chiefly to the eight books which 
treat of phyſics in general: for ſuch parts 
thereof in particular as require obſervation 
\ and 


prevent them from 


tagious to the ſtate, or to learn the art of 


l 
1 
. 
; 
| 


them in a very imperfect condition from the 


and exf 
Amongſt other things the ſtudy of medicine 
vas not forgotten; but they 
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periments, were not for their turn. 


grounded it 
chiefly upon general reafons touching the 
four qualities or accidents, the conſtitution 


1 of the four humours, and upon ſome tra- 


ditional remedies which they had not taken 
the trouble to examine, and which they 
blended with a heap of ſuperſtitious noſ- 
trums. As to anatomy, which came to 


Greeks, they made no progreſs in it. It is 
however certain we are obliged to them for 
chemiſtry, in which they made very great 
improvements, if they were not the inven- 
tors of it. But they alſo mixed with it thoſe 
defects which we find ſo much difficulty to 
ſeparate from it, even at this time, namely, 
vain promiſes, deluſive arguments, ſuper- 
ftitious operations, and whatſoever elſe has 
furniſhed out the whole race of quacks and 
impoſtors. From thence they eafily fell in- 
to magic and all kinds of divination, which 
mankind naturally follow when they are 
ſtrangers to phyſics, hiſtory, and true reli- 
gion, as may appear from the example of 
the ancient Greeks. In this they received 
great aſſiſtance from aſtrology, which was 
the chief aim of their mathematical ſtudies. 


Ins ſhort, that deceitful ſcience was in fuch 


high requeſt under the muſſulman empire, 
that princes made it their chief ſtudy, and 
by 
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by its directions regulated their moſt impor- 
tant enterprizes. The Caliph Almaman him- 
ſelf drew up ſome aſtronomical tables, which 
were much celebrated; and it muſt be allow - 
ed they were of great ſervice to him in mak- 
ing obſervations, as well as in other uſeful ? 
parts of the mathematics, namely geome- 7 
try and arithmetic. ' We are indebted to 
them for algebra, and the cypher to multi- 
ply by ten, which hath fo greatly facilitat- 
ed arithmetical operations. In reſpect to 
aſtronomy, they were maſters of the ſame 
advantages as had incited the ancient Egyp- 
tians and the Chaldeans to proſecute that 
ſtudy, for they inhabited the ſame country; 
and were alſo acquainted with all the obſer- 
vations made by thoſe ſeniors, as likewiſe 7 
with all the additions the Grecians had made 
to them”. 
Such was the ſtate. of the ſciences in 
Arabia during the reign of the Abaſſians; 
which I have endeavoured to exemplify by 
collecting ſuch facts as ſeemed to be moſt |: 
worthy our notice. And now nothing re- 
mains but to ſpeak of the arabian year, and 
of the manner in which the mahometan He- 
gyra may be made to agree with the chriſ- 
tian ra. | 3 

The arabian year, 4 ours, conſiſts | J 
twelve months; they are called, Moharram; 7 
Sefar, Rebiah the © Rebiah the ſecond, 
3 the firſt, Giomada the ſecond, Re- 


Seb, 
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geb, Schaban, Ramadan, Shaval, Doul- 


2 kidah and Doulhegiah. Theſe months are 
formed of thirty and twenty nine days al- 
| ternately, that is to ſay, the firſt has 30 
days, the ſecond 29, the third 3o, and ſo 
on. The whole number of theſe days, it 


will appear, form only lunar years, which 
are about eleven days ſhorter than ſolar years. 


They call them moveable months, becauſe 


they fall out ſucceſſively in every ſeaſon of 


the year, going from the winter to au- 
tumn, from autumn to the ſummer, and 


then to the ſpring. Therefore, ſuppoſe for 


example their year began on the firſt day of 


January, three years afterwards it would be- 
gin on the firſt of December, in three years 
more in November, and ſo on. 

In order to remedy that inconvenience, 
and fix the time of the pilgrimage of Mecca 
to autumn, which is the moſt convenient 
ſeaſon, as well on account of the coolneſs of 
the weather, as becauſe the fruits of the 
earth are then ripe and in plenty, the an- 
cient Arabians made uſe of the intercalation 
which they had borrowed from the ſews; 
and every three years they added one month 
to the current year; by which means they 
became ſolar years. This reform was made 


long before Mahomet, and was in uſe at 


the time he began to eſtabliſh his religion. 
But the new legiſlator, pretending that a 
year conſiſting of thirteen months was re- 


pugnant 
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pugnant to the divine laws, threw out the 
intercalary month, and re-eſtabliſhed the for- 
mer lunar and moveable year, ſuch as the 
Mahometans obſerve to this very day. © | 
Their year being, as I have obſerved, 7 
eleven days ſhorter than the ſolar year, it 
falls out that in 33 arabian years there are 
wanting 33 times eleven days, which make 
363, and form nearly a ſolar year. So that 
by adding an intercalary year every 33 years, 
you may make the arabian year agree with 
our vulgar æra. | We: 1 
But it is neceſſary to obſerve further, in 
reſpect to the year of the mahometan Ara- 
bians, that they fixing their epocha at the ycar 
in which Mahomet fled from Mecca to 
Medina, and which hap the 62 1ſt 
year of Jeſus Chriſt, in the month of u- 
ly, it is neceſſary, in order to make the 
chriſtian and Mahometan calendars agree, 
that 62 i be added to the year of the He- 
gyra, which you would bring to the chri- 
ſtian year; and that number added, a ſub- 
ſtraction muſt be made from the quo- 
tient of as many units as there are 33 
times in the whole. For example; in or- 
der to find by the 656th year of the He- 
gyra, that in the chriſtian æra which an- 
ſwers to it, the number 621 muſt be ad- 
ded to the above number, which will 
make 1297; from thence muſt be de- 
ducted as many units as there are 33 
tee, times 
, 
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4 The PREFACE. 
> © times in 656, which is 19, and the re- 
- X mainder will be 1258, and that is the 
*X year in the chriſtian æra, anſwerable to 
the 656th year of the Hegyra. But if, on 
the contrary, it be aſked, what year of the 
Hegyra agrees with the chriſtian year 1258, 
in the firſt place 621 muſt be deducted 
from that number, and there will remain 
637; then as many units muſt be ad- 
X ded to the ſame as there are 33 times 
therein, being 19, and the whole will a- 
mount to 656, which is the year of the 
Hegyra that agrees with the year 1258. 
It muſt be obſerved, however, that this 
method is not perfectly exact, becauſe the 
dc arabian year being unfixed, and beginning 
ſometimes at one ſeaſon, and ſometimes 
at another, a year of the Hegyra may 
be reckoned as current which is not be- 
„gun, or as juſt begun, when it is far ad- 
- X vanced; but at moſt the error can amount 
only to a few months. Such as are de- 
- X firous of a more exact and nice calcula- 
tion, may conſult the tables contrived by 
3 Riccioli for reducing the years of the He- 
- gyra, to thoſe of the chriſtian æra. A 
calculation of which kind may be alſo 
found in the tables drawn up by the 
X Abbe Lenglet. 
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| 13 line 14 for fortune read fortunes, P. 15 l. 3 
—— bottom, for defe# read defeat. P. 27 vs dele 
and., P. 31 l. 10 for Iman read Imam. Idem in the note 
I. 4 for s read Abaſſians. P. 46 I. 3 from the bot. 
tom for Haſ/a read Haſſa. P. 55 1. 23 for zacal read za- © 
ket. FP. 157 L 2 from the bottom for Haſbab read Haſſa. 
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(xxxvii) 


T.A.B LI. HE 


7 he GeNEALoGy of the Thirty- eight grand cn” 
of the houſe of ABBas. 


nere, Manour's grand - father. 


age 


| ; 1 
ABDALLAH. auen, SOLIMAN« 


4246208 T 
IsAEHIM. ABul-ABBaAs, ABu-GlarFar-ALMAN Zz OR. 
zoth Caliph. 21ſt Caliph. 
1 


1 
Mayavr, 
22d COS. 
EF” TN 
Haopi. HaroVtN. 3 
23d Caliph. 24th Caliph. 
1 | 


I 1 I 
Amin. Manon. MoTassEmM. 
25th Caliph. 26th Caliph. 27th Caliph. 
Nt | 
1 1 1 
Warügk. MoTAWAKEL, MonaAuup. 
28th Caliph, 29th Caliph. 

3 I [ 
Hf gs 1 1 1 1 
MoTHnapr. MoxrassER. MoTaz. Moraugp. MuarFrtk. MosTais. 


33d Caliph, 3oth Caliph. 32d Caliph. 34th Caliph. 3iſt Caliph. 
MoTaaved: b 
35th Caliph. 
1 
1 1 a 1 
MoxTaryni-BilLayn. Mocrapzgz. Caurn. 
36th Caliph. 37th Caliph. 38th Caliph. 
2 1 
1 1 | I | 1 
MosTaxer. Ruardi. MoTarxt. MoTur. Isaac. 
41k Caliph, 39th Caliph. 40th Caliph. 42d Caliph. 
| 1 


Thai. Capzx. 
43d Caliph. 44th Caliph. 
[ 


c 2 | 
CAE u. 


D =" 
- -w-_ — - * 


— - — 
———— << ——— 
* 


| FaTimiTEs of Egypt: 
For in the year of the Hegyra 567, of Chr. 1179, 
SALAHEDDIN, the firſt of the Ajoubite Sultans, 


53d Caliph. 
7 4 5 


Dnantrsr. 


54th Caliph. re-eſtabliſhed there the authority of the Abaſſian 
Caliphs. ; 
ot 3 
MosrANsE R. Anwmtn or MosrAxsER, 


55th Caliph. 
37th Abaſſian Ca- in 1258). 
liph, and laſt grand His ſucceſſors in number XVII, of the fame 1 
Caliph, whom the poſſeſſed the ſpiritual authority there, till the Mamel 
Tartar Ho LA were deſtroyed by the Othoman Turks, | 
(grand-ſon of GEx c- : 
HISKAN) put to death. 

N | TABLE 


acknowledged Caliph in Egypt (aſter the taking of Baggdat * 


( XXXVIIL 
Sequel of the Abaſſian ] | The GENEALOGY and CHRo- 
aliphs. I {| NoLoGy of the Caliphs of 
| T |= | Egyptoftheraceof FaTima. 
Cairn, (fon of Caves). v© | > JOBzIDaLLAn, who pretended he was 
45th Caliph, =|S a deſcendant of Ali and 
I | 3 - FarTrIuA, MAanoMeT's 
l - * Caiem. daughter. 5 
MonameD, — 1 
. 1 " 8 
Mosrapl. 25 8 968 Mo Rx, iſt Caliph of Egypt(under the 
46th Caliph. * | Abaſſian MoTH1 42d Ca- 
l 365] 975% Az is. liph). 
MosrapkER. | 
47th * 386] 996 45 WA 
MosrARchED. 41201021 DRHAURER. 
48th Caliph. ] 
I 42711035 Mo$STANSER. 
Raccuro. | | I 
49th Caliph. | 1 
1 487 1094 MosTAALT. N. 
MoxTayni- LEEMRILLAH, I [ 
2 Caliph. 495|t102[AmER. 50 
] 
MosTaxcep. 524|1130]Hargpn. 
51| Caliph, 1 
I 1149] DHAFER. 
MoxTapr. * 1 
5 2d Caliph, who recovered 5491154 FAiE ;. 
] the ſpiritual au- 1 
Nasser. thority in Egypt. 55 5.160 ADHED, 1:th and laſt Caliph of the 
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( xxxix ) . 


TABLE = - | 


A Chronological Series of the Caliphs, or facceſibrs 


of MAanoMET, founder of the Arabian empire; as 
alſo of the Roman-Greek Emperors of Conſtan- 


tinople, their cotemporaries and neighbours. 
—_— c chal Arabians, . Roman-Greeks of 
Hegyr. /Era. Conſtantinople. 
1] 622 Mahomet begins to eftabliſh his|Heraclius, from the 25th of 
empire. | March 610. 
11} 632|He dyes, and his father in law Abu-jHe was the 25th empe- 
* becre is appointed Caliph, that is ror from Conſtantine the 
to ſay ſucceſſor, Great, 
13 634 |Omar, 2d Caliph. 
641 |— — — — — — - Heraclius Conſtantinus, and 
| Heracleonas. 
64 — —— D — — Conſtans. 
643 Othman, 3d I Caliph. (Here ends vol. I.) | 
35 655 [Ali, 4th Caliph. 
40| 660 Haſſan, 5th Caliph. 
| 41] 661 — . 6th Caliph, and 1ſt of 
q Ommiyans who reſided in Syridf* 
66 wit os PI ms "Ul Conſtantinus Pogonatus. 

60] 679 |Yezid, 7th Caliph. 

64} 683 Moawiyah II, $th Caliph, 

64] 683 [Merwan, gth Caliph. 

65 684 Abdalmelek, 10th Caliph. | 
685 — — — ie — — Juſtinian the 2d. 

695— H— — = — —  —|Leontius. 
698 | — — — — — — {Tiberius Apſimarus. 

86] 705 |Waled, 11th Caliph. Juſtinian the 24 reſtored. 
712z— — — — — — —Bardanus Philippicus. 
713— H— — — — — — Anaſtatius the 2d. 

97] 716 — 1 2th Caliph. Theodoſws the 3d. 

99 718 Omar IT. 13th Caliph. 
102] 721 |Yezid II. 14th Caliph. 
104] 723 |Heſcham, 15th Hue. : 
| 741 |— — — — Conſtantine Corronimus. 
12 | 742 Waled I IT. 16th Caliph. 
120 743 Wezid III. 17th Caliph. 


Ibrahim, 


Thoſe princes took the ſurname of Billah, (or ſomethiog like it) which 


ſignifies by the grace of God, 


xl ACuRonoLoGiICcaAl TABLE. 4 
|Er.ofChrit. Arabians, - Roman-Greeks, ÞY 
egyr. Era . 4 1 
127| 744/[brahim, 18th Caliph. 2 
127| 744{Merwan II. 19th Caliph, 14th and 4 
laſtof the race of Ommiyah. (Here A 
ends vol. II. 3 
134 75 2} Abul-Abbas-Saffah, 2oth Caliph, 1 
e pe. of the — of oy oy 'Y 
who afterwards ucceeding im, = 
reſided at Bagdat, or Samarath. A 
136 754 CT: | r, 21ſt Ca- 3 
158] 75;|Mahadi, 22d Caliph Leo Chazarus. 8 
I 69| 78;|Hadi, 23d Caliph. mother, '$ 
170] 786]Haroun-al-Raſhid, 24th Caliph. : 1 
„„ o wir ras: —|Conſtantine alone. 2 
79 —H— — — — -— — [eee alone. 1 
802 — — — — — — —Nicephorus. — 
193] 8g Amin, 25th Caliph. a | 4 
811I— —= — — =» Michael Curopalatus. 4 
198] 813]Mamon, 26th Caliph. Leo the Armenian. I 
820 — — — — — —  — Michael the Stammerer, 7 
820 — — — — — — Theophilus. i 
218 833 Motaſſem, 27th Caliph. 1 4 
227 $42|Wathek Billah “, 28th Caliph {Michael the zd. 
232! 849 Motawakel, 2gth Caliph. 2 
247 8610 Montaſſer, zoth Caliph. 
248] 862 oſtain, 31ft Caliph, 
252 8660 Motaz, 32d Caliph. | 
86 0/— — — — — a= — Bail the Macedonian, 
28 5 869 Mothadi, 33d Caliph. | 
256] 870 Motamed, 34th Caliph. 3 
279] 892 Mothaded, 35th Caliph. 
289] oz Moktaphi, 36th Caliph. 
295 908 Moctader, 37th Caliph, . 
ä 911 — — — — — — Alexander. N 
912 — — — — — Conſtantinus Porphirogene- 
3200 932 Caher, 38th Caliph. ( Here tus, who aſſociated Roma» ® 
| Vol. III. nus, ſurnamed the Ancient. 
322) 934|Rhadi, 39th Caliph. = 
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A Cu PoNOLOGICAL TABLE. 


xli 


ens. | Arabians. Roman-Greeks. 
Hegyr. Era. 
329 941 [Motaki, 4oth Caliph. 
333 944 Moſtakfi, ge” Caliph. { 
334 | 945 [Mothi, , 424 Caliph. 
g6zÞ— — — — — — —Nicephorus Phocas, 
381 991 Cader, 44th Caliph. : 
103 ——— — — — Conſtantine alone. 
1028I— — K Caliph — — Romanus Argyrus. 
22 1031 [Caiem, 1 | 
1041 — — — — — — — Michael Calaphatus. 
1042 2 aw — — Conſtantine + lia gs 
105 4 — — — 6—— — GY OO heodora. 
| 1057 — — — — — Iſaac Comnenus. | 
1059 —_ — Conſtantine Ducas. 
1067 ; — — — — Eudoecia and her ſons, Mk 
chael, Andronicus, and 
Conſtantine. a 
1068.—: — — — Romanus Diogenes, who 
| . married Eudocia. 
[O77] ron — — Michael Ducas, or Parapi- 
467 [1074 |Moſtadi, 46th Caliph. | naces. _ 
1078 — — —&icephorus Botaniates. 
1081 — — Alexis Comnenus. 
487 [1094 |Moſtader, 4 a Caliph. 
51211118 Moſtarched, 748th Caliph, John Comnenus. 
5291134 Raſched, 49th Caliph. 8 
5301135 Moktaphi II. or Leemrillah, 5 oth 
Caliph. | 
1143 — — lane Comnenus. 
555 [1160|[Moſtanged, 51ſt Caliph, 
566 |1170]|Moktadi, 52d Caliph. 
575 11 Naſſer, 5 3d Caliph. 
| 1180— — — Alexis Comnenus the ſecond. 
11 — 3 —— — — — Andronicus Comnenus. 
1185— — — [fac Angelus. 
1195— — — — Alexis Angelus. 
1203| —— — —  —[{aac Angelus reſtored. 
| - 1204 — — ——— — Alexis Ducas, Or Murtzul- 


Phius. 


xlii A CHRoNoLOGICAL TABLE. 


Kr. 
Hegyr. 


622 


640 


656 


* 


(1216 


623, 


. 


11261 


Chriſt. 
| Era. 


1205 
1206 


1219 
1222 — 
1225 
1226 
1228 


1237 
1242 


1258. — 
1258 


1259 — 


— 


A 


Dhaher, 54th Caliph. 
Moſtanſer, 55th 


— — — — — — — —ê8 


ꝶ6s̃ „„ 


Moſtazem, 56th Caliph, and laſt 
grand Abaſſian Caliph. 

Bagdat taken by Holagu. One of 
the race of Abbas flies for ſhelter 
to Egypt, and is there acknow- 
ledged as Caliph in ſpirituals. 


— „ wn 


— [Conſtantinople retaken by th 
Greeks from the Latin empe- 


rors, or emperors of the French 
nation, ] 


Henry. 
Peter. 


Robert. 


— — — 


John de Bri- 
© nM 


French Emper. 
at Conſtantin. 


Baldwyn. - 


- enne. 


Greek Empe- 


rors at Nice. 


Theodore Laſ. 


caris. 


John Ducas, or 
Vataces. 
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J O ſo high a pitch have we carried our 
prejudices againſt the Arabians (that 
famous people, whoſe hiſtory I am 

now about to write) that we know little or 

nothing of them: and, from a perſuaſion 
that they are barbarians, and that their 
hiſtory can afford nothing either uſeful or 
entertaining, we have been very ſparing 

(not to ſay negligent) in our inquiries touch- 

ing that people, or their concerns. 

And yet, I think, there is not a nation, 
fince the fall of the Roman empire, that 
better deferves our knowledge; whether we 
conſider the great men which have appear- 
ed amongſt them, or the amazing progreſs 
they made in the arts and fciences for many 
centuries. 
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The HISTORY of 

I ſhall not attempt to go ſo far back as 
the origin of that people; the clouds 
which cover it being ſo thick and dark, as 


to afford no hopes of diſcovering, with the 


leaſt certainty, their riſe, and extraction. 
But as the Arabians were not on every 

account illuſtrious, till they were united 

under the ſame form of government; at 


that period I ſhall begin their hiſtory; and 


ſhall take no further notice of remote times, 


than may be neceſſary to give a ſhort il 


ſketch of the country, and the people that 


inhabited the ſame. | 


I ſhall then give an abridgment of the 


life of the famous Mahomet, founder of | 


their monarchy, by which the reader will 
find, that he was born among them ; that 
he formed the bold project of ſubduing 
his country, and enlarging its bounds; 
that he became ſupreme head. of a new 
religion; that he eſtabliſhed a deſpotic 
ſovereignty, which he tranſmitted to his 


+ ſucceſſors; and that all theſe great events 


were brought about by enthufiaſm and his 


ſword alone. 


/ A brief 
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the ARAB IAN 8. 


A brief account of Arabia, and its inhabitants, 
before the time of Mahomet. 


| RABIA, one of the moſt conſiderable 
provinces of Aſia, forms a peninſula, 
which is bounded by Syria and Paleſtine 
to the north-weſt; by the Perſian gulf to 
= the north-eaſt; by the Indian ſea to the 
ſouth- eaſt; and by the Red ſea to the ſouth- 
Geographers divide it into three principal 
parts, namely, Arabia Fzlix, Arabia De- 
ſerta, and Arabia Petrea. 
= Arabia Felix, called Hiemen by the 
Arabs, reaches from the mountains, which 
ſeparate it from the two other Arabias, to 
the ocean. 
Arabia Deſerta is neareſt the continent. 
It is ſubdivided into three diſtricts, called 
Thahamah, Jemamath, lying near the cen- 
ter of the country, and Hegiaz. The 
laſt of which provinces is moſt famous, on 


account of the cities of "oF and Medina, 


which are ſituated therein. 

Arabia Petrea, to which the Arabs have 
given the name of Hagi or Hagiar, which 
ſignifies a ſtone, is bounded by the Red ſea 
and Egypt on the weſt; by Paleſtine and 
Syria on the north; by Arabia Deſerta on 
the eaſt; and on the ſouth, by a chain of 
hills which ſeparate it from Arabia Fælix. 
And in this province ſtands the mount Sinai, 

| B 2 and 


Ns 
Th HISTORY bf . - 


and the mount of Oreb, fo famous 1 in ſcrip- 
ture. 

Theſe. ſeveral provinces were each of 
them governed by a king, the moſt conſi- 
derable amongſt whom were thoſe of Hi- | 
emen, who reigned under the name of 
Hiemarite kings: their throne ſubſiſted near 
two thouſand years, and was overturned by 
the Mthiopians, who at laſt conquered 


Hiemen, and deſtroyed the Dynaſty of the 


Hiemarites. Amongſt the ſovereigns of the 
other provinces, namely, of Hegiaz, Hen- 
dah, Hirah, and Gaſſan, ſome were re- 
markable for their conqueſts; the princes 
of Hirah, in particular, who extended their 
territories beyond the limits of Arabia; and 
that country afterwards bore the name of 
Arabian Irack, or Hirah, conquered by the 
Arabians. It was formerly a part of Chal- | 
dea; the other part, which fell to the king | 
of Perſia, was called Perſian Irack, at 5 
time the Mahometans enlarged their con- 
queſts towards the eaſt. ; 

Some princes deſcended from one of | 
thoſe kings having penetrated into Syria, 
at the head of a numerous body of Arabians, 
fixed their habitation in a very pleaſant and 
convenient place called Gaſſan, whence 
they were named Gaſſanides. They. alſo | 
bore the name of Hareth, of which the 
Greeks and Latins formed that of Areta. | 
In the ſecond epiſtle of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians, mention is made of one of 


thoſe 
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thoſe kings, 


, of whom the Jews requeſted ö 


they might guard the gates of Damaſcus, 


in order to prevent St. Paul's eſcape. 

That king Aretas had, by order of Auguſ- 
tus, ſucceeded the tyrant Silleeus, who had 
ſeized the Arabian throne, after putting to 
death Abodas, which Abodas came to the 
crown by the death of another Aretas, who 
was forced to pay tribute to the Romans, in 
order to ſecure the quiet poſſeſſion of Arabia. 

The Arabian princes were famous on 
account of the wars they had before waged 
with the Egyptians, the Perſians, the kings 
of Aſſyria, and even againſt Alexander the 
Great, who totally ſubdued them: but they 
recovered . their power during the wars 
which that prince's ſucceſſors carried on 
againſt each other. 

The Romans afterwards attacked 8 
with ſucceſs; and, if they did not abſolutely 
conquer their country, yet the dependance 


under which they were held, differed very 


little, from ſlavery. But this was not ef- 
fecioll without meeting with as great a 
reſiſtance, on the part of the Arabians, 
as could be expected from men of the 
ſtouteſt courage. 

By theſe means their 3 was 
much weakened. They had never been 
without kings, but they were rather heads 
of tribes than real ſovereigns; at leaſt, in 
reſpect to the extent of their power. The 
natural bravery of that people often in- 
| B 3 duced 


Birth of Ma- ü 


homet. 


duced them to take up arms, to free 
themſelves from the chains in which they 
were held by the Romans, and after them 
by the eaſtern emperors; inſomuch that 
they met with a continual viciſſitude of 
battles won and loft, until the ſeventh 
century of the chriſtian æra; at which 
time Mahomet, by putting an end to the 
ſeveral tribes that formed ſo many govern- 
ments, freed thoſe people from every fo- 
reign yoke, to bring them under his own. 
Their laws, their cuſtoms, and their very 
religion, were abrogated, to make way for 
a new government, and a new worſhip, 
as will be made appear in the abridgment 
of the life of that famous legiſlator. + 


An abridgment of the life of Mahomet. 


AHOMET, or as the Arabians pro- 
nounce the word, Mohamed, was 
born at Mecca about the end of the fixth 
century. His father was a Heathen, and 
his- mother a Jew, and both of them were 
of the tribe of the Coraiſchites. That tribe 
was more eminent than the reſt, on ac- 
count of their having been long in-pofſefe 
fion of a very honourable employment. 

To them belonged the guard and direc- 
tion of a famous temple called the Caabah, 
that is to ſay, The ſquare-houſe. This edi- 
fice, if the Alcoran may be credited, was 
tarſed to the honour of the true God, by 
YET Abraham 
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Abraham and Iſhmael, and had been dedi- 
cated to the worſhip of idols ever ſince the 
introduction of Paganiſm amongſt the Ara- 
bians. That place, formerly ſo noted on ac- 
count of the devout pilgrimages made 
thereto by the heathen Arabians, is to this 
very day as remarkable for the pilgrimages 
of the Mahometans. 

The ſuperintendance of that temple had 
before belonged to the Khoſaites, a famous 
tribe amongſt the Arabians; but they had 
been deprived of it ſome time by Koſſa, one 
of Mahomet's anceſtors, who was chief of 
the tribe of the Coraiſchites; and who ſo 
firmly eſtabliſhed his power, that he re- 
mained abſolute maſter of the Caabah; and 
tranſmitted the government of it to his 


rr 


phy together with the principality of 
ca, which was a kind of appurtenance 
to that poſt. | | 


The perſon who enjoyed that dignity 
when Mahomet came into the world, was 
called Abdal-Moutaleb, and amongſt the 
many children he had, thi moſt famous 
were Abdallah, Al-abbas, and Aboutaleb. 

Abdallah, the eldeſt of them, was Maho- 
met's father ; he died ſhortly after the birth 
of his fon, whom he left under his mother's 
tuition: in a few years afterwards ſhe alſo 
died, and Mahomet was left an orphan at 
about eight years of age, and in a very deſ- 
titute condition. 8 
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Mahomet's =Aboutaleb, hisfather's brother, took charge 


of his education, and brought him up at his 
own houſe till he was twenty years of age. 
He then put him out to a widow, named 


Cadhiga, who was miſtreſs of great riches, 


f which her huſband had gained by trade; 


and ſhe then carried on commerce with the 
greateſt ſucceſs. 

Mahomet. was at firſt employed in the 
meaneſt offices; but in a ſhort time he was 
ſo very aſſiduous, and gave proofs of ſo great 
a capacity, that Cadhiga made no ſcruple to 
truſt him with the management of her whole 

trade, and thereby put all her fortune into 
his power. 
Cadhiga of. Mahomet was true to the truſt which 
bote. Ma. Cadhiga repoſed in him; trade | flouriſhed 
44 in his hands, riches increaſed apace, and 
all their undertakings were ſucceſsful: and 
Cadhiga, being moved by a lively ſenſe 
of gratitude to recompence his zeal and 
fidelity, thought ſhe could do no leſs than 
beſtow her perſon on him in marriage; 
which ſhe performed accordingly. 
Mahomet re- He continued to on trade for ſome 
— ror a Pars; and then * himſelf maſter of 
new religion. immenſe riches, he formed the boldeſt 
project that ever entered the imagination 
of a private man: no leſs than the fram- 
ing a new religion, and uſing proper. — 
to eſtabliſh and propagate it. | 
What gave Þ= About four years before he left off nada 
fen, hae formed the firſt idea of his enthuſiaſtic 


deſign, 
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deſign. The frequent voyages he was obliged 
to make into Syria, India, and other 
countries, had afforded him the means of 
being thoroughly acquainted with the man- 
ners, doctrine, and public worſhip: of the 
people who inhabited thoſe provinces. Chriſ- 
tianity had once flouriſhed there in its ut- 
moſt purity ; but was at that time fo dif- 
guiſed by hereſies of different kinds, as not 
to appear the ſame. Scarce a catholic- 
Chriſtian remained: the inhabitants of thoſe 
regions were either Arians, Neſtorians, or 
Manichees; and each of thoſe ſects had its 
doctors and divines. Mahomet contracted 
an acquaintance with them all; he took 
great delight in converſing with them, and 
gained a thorough knowledge of their tenets, 
as well as of the reaſons which had in- 
duced them to raiſe a ſchiſm againſt the 
Catholics. An information of this kind, 
inſenſibly led him to frame a new ſyſtem of 
religion, on which he turned his whole 
thoughts from the moment he“ left off 
trade. 72 oe 
As Mahomet well knew the genius of 
his countrymen, he entertained the moſt 
ſanguine hopes of ſucceeding in his enter- 
prize.” He was not-ignorant, that the 
Arabians were naturally lively, and fond of 
novelty. : Befides, the heat of the climate 
they dwelt in, made them addicted to il- 
luſions and enthuſiaſm : he had manifeſt 
proofs of it, from the great number of 
different 
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different ſets which had been intro» 
duced amongſt that people by a ſtrange 
mixture of Jews and Chriſtians of all opi- 
nions; theſe however were but inconfider- 
able in compariſon of Paganiſm, which ap- 
ared to be the eſtabliſhed religion. 
Mahomet When Mahomet had maturely weighed 
5 tobe the chief articles of the worſhip he intended 
pit” to eſtabliſh, he made a trial of his miſſion 
in his own family: and as he was ſenſible 
that no religion would be looked on as true, 
unleſs it were founded on revelation, his firſt 
ſtep was to make his wife believe he had 
an intimate correſpondence with heaven. 
The better to bring this about, he made an 
artful uſe of an infirmity he was ſubject to, 
which was the epilepſy. Mahomet very care- 
fully obviated any objections Cadhiga might 
have made, on account of the fits with 
which ſhe ſometimes ſaw him attacked: he 
cautioned her not to form a wrong judg- 
ment of the convulſive ſtate he often a 
red in; that, far from being a diſeals, 
it was on the contrary amoſt ſignal favour of 
heaven; and was cauſed by the appearance 
of the angel Gabriel, and the inſpirations 
the Almighty was pleaſed to honour him 
with by the miniſtry of that angel. Maho- 
met imparted to his wife All that (he pre- 
tended) was revealed to him, and then 
began to explain to her the main points of 
his new religion; according to which he 
883 aſſerted, 
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aſſerted, God was to be ſerved and honoured 
mankind. a bel © pF 
Cadhiga, either believing, or feigning a 
belief, propagated the report, that her huſ- — 


band was a prophet and inſpired. So un- trine. 


common a ſtory at firſt gained no credit ſave 
in her own houſe, and with ſome of the 
loweſt of the people, who being won by 
Mahomet's bounty, ' ſoon became ' zealous 
followers of that new apoſtle. Their warm 
imaginations made them readily aſſent 
to whatſoever they heard relating to Ma- 
homet's converſe with God; they looked 
on his epileptic fits as an inconteſtable evi- 
cence of his being Wal and, in a ſhort 
time, miracles were attributed to him. The 
ignorant vulgar, who are always attracted by 
what is new and marvelous, greedily ſwal- 
lowed each extraordinary tale that was told 
them, and the number of Mahomet's diſci- 
ples became, by inſenſible degrees, ſo great, 
that the magiſtrates of Mecca reſolved ta 
make uſe of their authority, in order to 
ſtop the progreſs of their enthuſiaſm. _ 
After a mature deliberation, the council 
judged it would be moſt prudent to ſcize 
the new prophet; to examine him touching 
his doctrine; and, if he made a free con- 
feſſion, to inſiſt on his ſigning a formal re- 
cantation ; otherwiſe to impriſon him for the 
reſt of his life. 
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Meaſures ta- 


ken by the 
magiſtrates r 
of Mecca to 
ſtop its pro- 


greſs. 
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The reſolution of the magiſtrates was not 
kept ſo ſecret, but that it reached Maho- 
met's ear. As ſome of his followers 
were perſons of note, and allied to the 


chief magiſtrates, the order of the coun- 


cil took wind, and the new legiſlator pre- 
vented its being pak in execution IT a a 


| fight. 


He confirms 
his diſciples 
in his doc- 
trine. 


He departed from Mecca in che nickt 
time, and was accompanied in his retreat 

many of his diſciples, and in particular 
by Abubette;, who was one of chief note 
amongſt them. The magiſtrates being in- 
formed of his eſcape, ſent immediately in 
purſuit of him; but he found means to avoid 
their meſſengers, by travelling only after the 
night-fall; and ſhutting himſelf "> in caves 
during the day-time. 

Perſecution, which ſeems formed to give 
credit and increaſe to every ſect and be- 
lief, prepared the minds of thoſe fugitives 
to receive a deeper impreſſion of the new | 
prophet's doctrine. "The artful legiſlator, | 


who was capable of turning each juncture 


to his advantage, made uſe of the time of 
his abode in thoſe deep caverns , to confirm 
* diſciples in the principles of his Religion, 


* The abode of the prophet and his diſeiples i in caverns, 
has been an inexhauftable fund of matter to his followers. 
They pretend that he did there a great number of. miracles 

to atteſt the truth of his miſſion : but many of the moſt 
knowing writers of Arabia inform us, that the prophet 
often di owned thoſe prodigies, 
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As he was naturally eloquent and pathetic, 


he made the moſt moving ſpeeches to them, 
touching the obſtacles which were raiſed by 
the malice of the devil, to the propaga- 
tion of thoſe tenets the Almighty had re- 
vealed by the miniſtry of his angel. 

© Their fancies being already heated and 
in great agitation, through the darkneſs and 


in 
ſtillneſs of the place, which zeal for their 


falſe religion had obliged them to take ſhel- 


ter in, were fired by the force of his language. 
They all devoted themſelves to his will, and 


took a ſolemn oath, to ſacrifice their lives 
and fortune for him and his doctrine. 

| Mahomet, encouraged by the ſucceſs of 
this firſt ſtep, happily ended his journey, 
and arrived at laſt, with his whole train, at 
a city of Arabia Deſerta, then called Yatreb, 
which name was afterwards changed for 
that of Medina-al-Nabi, which ſignifies, City 
of the prophet. It is alſo called barely Me- 
dina, * is to ſay, The city, as if it merited 
alone to be honoured with that name, 
for having afforded an aſylum to the new 
legiſlator. 
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To the time of this flight the followers Beginning of | 
of Mahomet have fixed their grand epocha, e Hear. 


which they called Hegyra, that is to ſay, 
Flight or retreat. Thence they begin their 
common æra, which correſponds with the 


622d year of the chriſtian #ra : but it 


muſt be obſerved, that their years are lu- 
nar, and conſequently eleven days ſhorter 


than 
7 
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than ſolar years. Thoſe eleven days, at the 
end of 33 years, amount to about a ſolat 
z fo that the 33d year of the Hegyra is 
3 zad year ſince the commencement 
of that epocha. | 
When Mahomet arrived at Medina, he 
found a great number of proſelytes, whom 
his emiſſaries had converted. His preſence 
gave an additional weight to his doctrine, 
which he had before cauſed to be promul- 
gated there. The maſculine eloquence, 
and the infinuating and prophetical lan- 
guage of that new miſſionary, ſoon gained 
him ſo prodigious a crowd of diſciples, 
: ee time 2 1 
power to have troops r his command. 
Mahomet He then formed a deſign of chaſtiſing 
PP) che in. the inhabitants of Mecca, for the contempt 
habitants of they had ſhewn of his doctrine, and the 
Mecca. neceſſity they had lain him under of ſhame- 
fully quitting the place of his nativity. 
He concealed his revenge under the mask 
of religion; the ſure way to render it 
more cruel. He therefore declared to his 
diſciples, that he was ſent from heaven, 
in an eſpecial manner, for the converſion 
of the Arabians; that thoſe p were 
ſunk in the groſſeſt idolatry; meaſures 
muſt be taken to recover them from ſuch 
a ſtate; and that there were no other 
means of ſucceeding, but by marching 
againſt them ſword in hand. 75 
e 
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The prophet's deſign met with applauſe, 
and he foon faw ranged under his ſtandard, 
a great number of diſciples, ready to carry 
fire and ſword whitherſoever. he pleafed to 
ſend them. | 

Mahomet, highly pleaſed at this temper of 


but tried their courage by ſending them 
out againſt a body of troops who had kept 
the field by order of the magiſtrates of 
Mecca, ever ſince the time of his eſcape. 
He gave the command of them to one 
of his uncles, named Hamza, whom he 
thought worthy his utmoſt confidence, on 
account of the warmth he had ſhewn for 
his doctrine. Beſides, Hamza, to the blindeſt 
zeal joined the moſt conſummate bravery, 
which fitted him for the command of a 


homet made choice to head his followers, 
and delivered to him the ſtandard of re- 
ligion; and, after having charged them to 
pay an implicit obedience to ſuch orders 
as Hamza ſhould iſſue in his name, he 
cauſed them to march againſt the enemy. 

But this expedition was not attended 
with ſucceſs: the troops of Mecca gained 
the advantage, and totally routed Mahomet's 
diſciples, who were glad to fave themſelves 
by a moſt diſorderly flight to Medina. 

This defect was ſo far from diſconcerting 
them, that it ſpurred them on to take better 
meaſures againſt another occaſion. They 


Were 


his diſciples, would not give it time to cool, 


troop of enthuſiaſts. Of him therefore Ma- 
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were properly inſtructed in military diſci- 
pline, and furniſhed with better arms; 
and when they were judged to be in a 
condition for marching, they were ordered | 
to take the field a ſecond time. Y 
The Maho- This expedition was as proſperous as | 
dera cha. Mahomet could wiſh. His troops fell in 
van. with a caravan of Coraiſchites, whom 
they attacked with great fury, intirely de- 
feated their guard, and carried off a very. | 
valuable booty, as well in effects as pri- 
- ſoners. The plunder was equally divided | 
amongſt the conquerors ; for the priſoners, | 
they were either obliged to embrace the 
doctrine of Mahomet,, or, in caſe of refuſal, 
were maſſacred upon the ſpot. This vic- | 
tory coſt the Mahometans no more than 
fourteen ſoldiers. The prophet, for the en- 
couragement of his diſciples, , with his own 
. mouth gave the higheſt praiſes - to thoſe 
Who loſt their lives on that occaſion, and 
they were with great ſolemnity declared 
martyrs to the faith. Theſe men were 
| ſurely an uncommon kind of martyrs, who 
began their miſſion with theft and rob- 
bery, and introduced and maintained their 
doctrine by the ſword: but how much 
. unlike the primitive Chriſtians, whoſe only 
weapons were the word, example, and in- 

ſtruction ! 9 
The advantage which Mahomet's diſ- 
ciples had gained, conſiderably increaſed 
his party. The hopes of booty drew to 


him 
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him a great body of thieves and robbers, 
which rendered him ſo formidable, that 
the caravans could no longer travel the 


country with ſafety; the magiſtrates of 8 


Mecca likewiſe declined ſending out any 
more troops againſt him. ; f 
The 


\ 


But as he well knew the quiet he enjoyed 
was ſolely owing to the impotence of his 
enemies, he reſolved to take advantage of 
their weakneſs, to bring them under his 
obedience. '£ | 


-So. ſoon as he ſaw his forces were ſuf- Mahomet 


het then found himſelf in a2 
condition to taſte the fruits of his victory. 


ficient, he put himſelf at the head of his {*** Mecca, 


and eſtabliſh- 


troops and marched towards Mecca, to es his religion 


which he laid fiege. This expedition was there. 
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ſucceſsful ; the place was carried by ſtorm, 
and the affrighted inhabitants were ſoon 
forced to obey ſuch laws as the conqueror 
thought fit to preſcribe. fa 
Mahomet then ordered the public exer- 
ciſe of his religion. He choſe: from a- 
mongſt his diſciples men of the greateſt 
abilities, knowledge, and fidelity ; he com- 
manded them to publiſh the precepts and 


ceremonial of his law, of which he charged | 


them to inforce a due obſervance. 

The conqueſt of Mecca might have 
been ſufficient, as well to ſatisfy Mahomet's 
_ vanity, as his revenge for the affront that 
had been offered in obliging him to fly 
his country. But his ambition ſoared a 
| VoI. I. C higher 
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higher pitch. Being poſſeſſed of two con- 


ſiderable places, where both his laws and” | 


his doctrine prevailed, he would have con- 
ſidered his project as no more than 

entered on, if the reſt of Arabia had not 

 Heoains a bent to his yoke. He therefore over-run 

victory over their whole coun with an armed force, 

mae Arabians and coming up with a detachment of their 

— troops near Bedra, he gave them battle, 
and gained a compleat victory. | 

This new ſucceſs rendered him more 

enterprizing: he turned his arms upon 

the arabian Jews, and reſolved to _ 

minate them: but he was ſtopped in the 

midſt of his conqueſts, by the —. loſs 

1 he ſuſtained in the battle of Ohod. 4 

omet Abu-Sofian, his inveterate enemy, I 

dle of bend. put himſelf at the head of the Coraiſchites 

cauſed his to advance towards Me- 

dina, and took poſſeſſion of the mount 

of Ohod, which is at the diſtance of about 

four miles from that city. Mahomet, pre- 

ſuming upon his former ſucceſs, imme- 

diately advanced with great boldneſs to 

drive him from that poſt, In the beginning 

of the action, he gained ſome little advan- 

tage, but having been unfortunately wound- 

ed, he was obliged to quit the field, His 

men, not ſeeing him at their head, were 

diſmayed and eaſily broken by the enemy, 

who made a terrible ſlaughter of them. 

However, a great number eſcaped the ſword 

of the conqueror, and reached Medina 

without 
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without being purſued. The Coraiſchites 

were ſo far from improving their victory, 

that they did not even purſue the fugitives, 

but employed themſelves in taking a re- 

venge, equally brutal and uſeleſs, on the 

bodies of the Mahometans ſlain in that 

battle. | x 2 

On that day, the very women were Cruelty of 

remarkable for deeds that redounded ſhame be arabian 

on their ſex. Hendah, Abu-Sofian's wife, 

and the women her attendants*, ſet the 

firſt examples of the moſt ſenſeleſs fury. 

It is' afſerted that Hendah, amongſt others, 

having found on the field of battle the body 

of Hamza, Mahomet's uncle, ripped him 

up with her own hands, and with her teeth 

tore out his liver. 

This bloody check was a terrible ſtroke 

to the prophet; but he felt it even more 

ſeverely when he found himſelf expoſed to 

the reproaches of ſuch as had loſt their 

relations and friends in the battle. Thoſe 

murmurs, which are ever dangerous, but 

eſpecially to a new-raiſed authority, cauſed 

him more diſquietude than even the conſe- 

quences of his defeat ; but his imagination, 
fertile in expedients, ſoon ſuggeſted to him 

the means of ſilencing the complaints of 

that enraged multitude. \ 


he Arabian women accompanied their huſbands to 
the war. They beat the drum at the head of their tribe. 
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Mahomet's He laid before them thoſe principles he had 
predeſtina-. ſo often inculcated, in reſpect to inevitable 
tion, deſtiny, which made one of the chief articles 
of his doctrine; and from thence inferred, 
that ſuch as fell in the field of battle, had 
ended their courſe in the very manner which 
the eternal decrees had fixed before all time. 
The number of our days is appointed”, ſaid 
© he; «we periſh by ſickneſs, by the ſword, and 
by other unhappy accidents which human 
kind are ſubject to, and which menace us 
every moment : no man can. prolong his 
life beyond the fixed term. The will of 
heaven has been accompliſhed as to the time; 
and what matters it as to the manner, place, 
or eireumſtances ? 
This kind of language which Maho- 
met made uſe of, added to his outward 
ſhew and conduct, which were even more 
influencing than his words, had the de- 
fired effi For now, inſtead of lament- 
ing thoſe who were killed in that action, 
they conſidered them as true martyrs to 
the faith, and ſeemed better diſpoſed than 
ever to make a- ſacrifice of all for the lup- 
port of their prophet's doctrine. 
Mabometge- ' Of this they gave the moſt remarkable 
_— who proofs on different occaſions, when Maho- 
had made a met was attacked by feveral tribes, who had 
e entered into an alliance againſt him. They 

were totally defeated in ſeveral actions; 

and to prevent any inſurrections which 
| they might have aftegwards made, he 4 
| mo 


\ 


5 
4 
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moſt entirely cut them off, that is to ſay 
maſſacred all the men, and carried all the 
women and children into ſlavery. bp 
 - Whilſt Mahomet was employed in ſub- His troops 
duing his countrymen, his generals in e Madian, 
his name made conqueſts in more diſtant 
countries: thus he made himſelf matter of 
Madian, and many other cities of note on 
the borders of Syria. © | 
The rapidity of his conqueſts filled all Mahomet 

Arabia with terror. The ſeveral tribes ih cht. race 
came to pay him homage, except the Co- raiſchites. 
raiſchites, who were very unwilling to ſub- 
mit. They reſolved however to lay down 
their arms, but it was only to 'demand a 
truce: Mahomet conſented to it; and a 
truce: was concluded for ten years. It will 
doubtleſs appear amazing, that being at the 
head of ſuch numerous forces, and in a 
courſe of victory, he did not make one at- 
tempt to ſubdue the only faction that re- 
fuſed obedience to his laws; but it is highly 
probable, he choſe rather to refer the nk 
to time and opportunity. Beſides, as he was 
originally df that tribe, it is likely he was 
unwilling to carry matters to extremity, and | 
hoped he might by moderation more ef- 0 
fectually gain his ends, than by employing 
open force. 

This truce was alſo favourable to the 
project he had formed of appointing pil- | 
grimages to the famous temple called the 
Caabah. He therefore cauſed proclamation 
C 3 to 
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to be made in the ſeveral places under his 
authority, that ſuch as had embraced his 


doctrine, might go to Mecca and perform 


their devotions. He alſo fixed the time 


for undertaking the journey, and preſcribed 


the ceremonies to be obſerved on the oc- 
ccaſion: and that he might avoid giving 
umbrage to the Coraiſchites, with whom 
he had juſt entered into a treaty, he com- 


manded, that ſuch as performed that pil- 


grimage, ſhould go unarmed, and remain 
at Mecca only three days. rand 

So ſoon as it was noiſed abroad that Ma- 
homet had adjuſted matters with his moſt 
inveterate enemies, a croud of diſciples 
flocked to him, who had fled for refuge 
into Ethiopia, during the perſecution that 


had been raiſed againſt the prophet. 


\ 


Mahomet 
ſubdueth the 
Jews. 


This re-union happened in the ſeventh year 
of the Hegyra, which (as I have; already 
obſerved) was ſeven years after Mahomet 
had made his eſcape from Mecca to go to 
Medina. | 

The prophet having no more wars to 
wage with the Arabians his countrymen, 
again took up arms againſt the Jews, and at- 
tacked them with great fury: he ſeized ſeve- 
ral of their towns, and amongſt others Kaibar, 
which was one of the ſtrongeſt. In that place 
he had like to have met with his death 


amidſt one of his moſt famous conqueſts. 


Having taken up his lodgings at the houſe 
OY - 
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of one of the chief men in the city, named 
Hareth, they ſerved up at his table, amongſt . 
other diſhes, a poiſoned ſhoulder of mut- © 
ton w_ The prophet eat of it, and was ſon 

n very Ml. However, they prevented it 
— being imme fatal to him, tho 
they could never intirely free him from the 
ill effects of the poiſon, by which he was 
greatly incommoded during the remaining 
three: years of his life. 

After his death it was diſcovered who gave 
him the poiſon. . Zainab, daughter of the 
man with whom Mahomet had lodged, con- 
feſſed, that ſhe poiſoned the ſhoulder of 
mutton, with this view, that if he was a 
true prophet the poifon would take no effect, 
but if not, that it would infallibly kill him, 
and ſhe ſhould thereby free her country from 
a deſtructive tyrant. 

The indiſpofition which Mahomet felt, 
notwithſtanding the many remedies which 


He is poiſon- 


were adminiſtered to him, did not prevent 5 — 


him from taking up arms a- new, and conti- n 


ing his bloody miſſion with ſucceſs. He Mahometans 
marched againſt the Greeks, and lighted up Greeks. 


the firſt ſpark of that fatal war, which his 
followers ſo hotly carried on during the ſpace 
of ſeven or eight centuries. 

Authors differ in opinion as to the riſe 
of this war. Some aſſert, that Mahomet 
undertook it only to be revenged of the 
emperor Heraclius, for the treacherous deal- 


4 ings 
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| Khaledis He was called Khaled-ebn-Walid e, and 
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ings of one of his governors, who had 
cauſed a mahometan embaſſador to'be aſ- 
ſaſſinated. 
Others ay that ee bit Hera- 
elius waged dir the Perſians, he had many 
Arabians in his ſervice, and. thoſe troops 
having been probably too importunate with 
the paymaſter of the army for their money, 
that officer made anſwer he had none; and 
if he had, it was for the Chriſtians, and not 
for ſuch arabian dogs. This anſwer | was 
no ſooner related to Mahomet, than he re- 
ſolved to take a ſevere revenge, and to march 


"mm wa e 


empire. 

But whatſoepts was the canſe;: it is very 
certain the war was begun with all the fury 
that vengeance and bigotry could inſpire. 
Mahomet was not perſonally engaged in that 
5 expedition, he having given the command of 
his troops to a general of approved valour 

and intrepidity. 


1 was of the tribe of the Coraiſchites, for 
mahometan whom he had a long time borne arms againſt, 
amy. Mahomet. He even cammanded one wing 
of their army, at the famous battle of 

hod, in which the prophet's troops were 
Fu to the rout. In a ſhort time he quitted 

s tribe, and declared. himſelf a aa 


Ebn ſignifies ſon; ſo that e means 
Khaled the Ro of Walid, 
N 4 | of , 


AN 


3 
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of Mahomet, of whoſe doctrine he became 


afterwards a moſt zealous defender. He 


was ſo formidable for bravery and {kill in 
— art of war, that Mahomet gave him 
the ſurname of Saifallah, that is 6s Tay) 
« ſwyord of God .“ 


25 


Such was the general the prophet ſent He defeat 
the Grecians. He began his march _— 


a the head of three thouſand men only, 
and had the boldneſs to give battle to an 
army of twenty thouſand combatants. - The 
en happened near Mouta in Syria; and 
the two parties engaged with equal fury; 

but the. firſt ſnock was almoſt fatal to the 
Mahometans, through the inequality of 
the numbers. Almoſt all their generals be- 
ing killed on the ſpot, rag troops loſt their 
courage, and were on the point of giving 
ground, when Khaled, graſping the ſtand- 
ard of their religion, | boldly put himſelf at 
their head, and, animating them both by 


his words and example, invited them to 


open a way through the battalions of the 
Greeks, and to 5 — the vi out of 


dom. 


This alterantive, r pleaſing to bi- 


gots, raiſed the courage of the Mahome- 


tans. The brave Khaled immediately fal- 
{| ling on the enemy, all his troops 4 the 


| Sale, in his preliminary diſcourſe to the tranſlation of 
the Koran, p l 54, ſays, Mahomet gave him the title of 
Seif min Soy Allah, one of the ſwords of God. 55 


ſame 


their hands, or receive a crown o f martyr- 
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ſame time made ſo furious an attack on the 
Gtecians, that they broke them, put them 
to the rout, and made a terrible ſlaughter 
of all ſuch as fell into their hands, _ 
The victorious Khaled returned to Me- 
dina. Mahomet poſſeſſed his ſhare of the 
glory gained by this noble expedition, and 


was deſirous of enjoying it in view of the 


ſecret enemies he had fill at Mecca. He 
accordingly went to that city attended by an 
almoſt innumerable multitude of Muſſul. 


men, who joined with him in his firſt pil | 


rimage td the Caabah. : 

There he ed the ceremonies he : 
had appointed on that ſolemn occaſion, and 
which have been ever fince punctually ob- 
ferved in all the pilgrimages of the Maho- 
metans. He entered the temple and kiſſed 
the black' ſtone® ; after that act of devotion, | 
he went out, and ſeven times encom 1 
the Caabah. This ceremony, which is odd 
enough in itſelf, is rendered ſtill more ex- 
traordinary by the mean in which it has 
been always performed. In the proceflion | 
round the temple they ùſe a ſhort quick 
pace, the three firſt times ; the four remain- 
ing, are done with a grave, ordinary ſtep. 


* 'That ſtone is fixed in one of che corners of the Cas- 
bah: they call it in Arabic, Hagiar-al-aſouad. It is pro- 


bably an idol of the antient Arabians, the worſhip whereof 


Mahomet thought fit to preſerve, as he did ſome other ce- 
remonies, which had been uſed before his time in the tem- 
ple of Mecca. 


[ Mahomet 
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ahem. having exactly complied with 


whatſoever the ceremonial preſcribed on 
that occaſion, and ſhortly afterwards fet out 
for Medina with all his attendants. = 

The great pomp and magnificence which 
Mahomet dif played in his journey to Mecca, 
and the ſuperſtitious. ſhew of religion with 
which he viſited the Caabah, made a great 
impreſſion upon the inhabitants of that city, 
and eſpecially the Coraiſchites; a great num- 
ber of whom followed him to Medina, in or- 
der to embrace his religion, and fight under 
his command. But what gave him the 
higheſt pleaſure on that occaſion was, to find 
amongſt the number of his followers the 
flower of that tribe which had been his 
ſtrongeſt opponents. Befides the brave Kha- 
led, who had for ſome time been engaged in 
his ſervice, there alſo joined him, Amru- 
ebn-al-As,a renowned captain, and Othman- 
ebn-Tellah, a famous perſon, who was then 
keeper of the Caa of both which I 


The chief of 
the Corai- 
ſchites em- 
brace Maho- 
metiſm. 


ſhall have occafion to — mention in the 


hiſtory of the firſt Caliphs. 
The example of thoſe three famousn men 


e 


did not engage the other tribes to ſ ſubmit, ert. and 


or even to remain quiet. They formed a 
party, and having prevailed on a confider- 
able number of their c men to eſ- 


| 
= pouſe their deſign, they marched out of 
& Mecca, and offered Mahomet battle. This 


enterprize, far from being attended with the 
ſucceſs 


are beaten. | 
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ſucceſs they expected from it, was, on the 
contrary, the fatal period of their liberty. 

The prophet, at the head of ten thouſand 
men, marched out to meet them. The 
firſt onſet was violent; but at laſt the 

troops of Mecca gave way, and were rout- 
ed. Mahomet, enraged at their revolt, as 
well as at their boldneſs in breaking the true 
they had ſworn to, purſued: the en 3 
even to Mecca, and ſeized the city. = 

ys He did not now ſhew the fame favour to 
the inhabitants of that place, as he had done 
when he was formerly maſter; of it. He 
cauſed all ſuch as were his open enemies to 
be put to death; and in regard to ſuch as 
he found up in arms only, as they were 
drawn away by the torrent, he gave them 
their choice either of his religion or death. 
Such as readily embraced his doctrine ſaved 
their lives; but ſuch as refuſed, or heſitated, 

5 were maſſacred u upon the ſpot. 

Mahomet | Immediately after theſe. cruel executions, 

ſelf to be 4 he a in a triumphant manner in 

them to acknowledge 


. el and hw N wedge 
ec him as ſovere rd; both in temporals an 
* ſpirituals. And there was not in that city a 
perſon who dared to diſpute what the con- 
1 had done. 
tally ſubduss But in the beginning of the next year, 
the Arabians. Which was the eighth of the Hegyra, ſome 
remains of the rebels who had eſcaped 
from the prophet's ſword, privately formed 
a ATT party; and ſo ſoon as they 
8 9 
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thought themſelves ſtrong enough, they took 
the field, and ravaged thoſe parts which 
had ſubmitted to his obedience. Mahomet, 


enraged at the raſh proceedings of thoſe 
factious men, ſet out at the head of his 


troops, and marched in queſt of them. 
The two armies being in ſight of each other 


at a place called Honaim, a bloody battle 


was fought, in which the Mahometans, 
though infinitely ſuperior in number, were 
almoſt put to the rout. Mahomet, amazed 


at this check, performed prodigies of valour, 
to ſtop the impetuous fury of the enemy. 


Whilſt a part of his beſt troops ſtood the 
brunt of the attack, he flew to thoſe who 
had given ground; and, animating them 
both by his courage and example, he ral- 
lied them, brought them again to face the 
enemy, and at laſt” obtained a compleat 
victory. * e eden 
This battle put an end to the arabian 


uderties. Mahemet cauſed himſelf to be 


acknowledged as ſovereign over that ex- 
tenſive country; and having deſtroyed in 
all places the idols, and other monuments 
of Paganiſm, he ordained the exerciſe of 
his new religion, which was the only one 
that was ſuffered to be practiſed over all 
Arabia. 


Mahomet, in order to ſhew his grateful Mzhomer's 


' ſecond 


5 


ſenſe of that victory which compleatly fixed mage. 


his ſovereign authority, made a ſecond pil- 
grimage to Mecca, which was * 
| wit 
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with greater ſolemnity than the firſt: he 
viſited the Caabah, and performed all the cere- 
monies with great devotion. 
— Whilſt he was in the temple; a poet, 
de dot named Caab, deſired to be introduced to 
S him, that he might repeat ſome verſes he 
had wrote in his praiſe. Though the pro- 
phet had great reaſon to be angry with the 
poet, he having formerly laſhed him very I 
ſeverely in one of his ſatires; yet he now 
thought it beneath his dignity to bear ſuch | 
an injury in mind, eſpecially as fatisfaftion 
was ready to be made: he therefore or- 
dered Caab to approach, and gave him au- 
dience. We; 8 
The , in the firſt place, aſked pardon 
for his Chance in dhe againſt him: 
and the mildneſs and ſerenity which appear- 
ed on the _—_ countenance; being a 
preſage of his forgiveneſs, Caab immedi- I 

ately repeated a copy of verſes, ſo energe- 
tical, and ſo moving, that Mahomet, at the 
ſame time he ted him his pardon, | 

made him a preſent which hath immorta- 
lized the memory of that poet amongſt the 
Arabians. Mahomet took from his own 
back the mantle * he then wore, and =_ 
rep his 
his er das Ape WV png ar 
drachmas for it; which he refuſed. After his death, the 
Moawias ſent his corpſe to his heirs, with twenty 
ouſand drachmas, (Abulfeda ſays, forty thouſand) and 


received the mantle from them. After that time the Caliphs, 
ſucceſſots 


Err 
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his 2 put it on the ſhoulders of his 
PH then left the temple, and having gone 
round it ſeven times, he performed the other 
duties of religion; he alſodid acts of ſovereignty 
in Mecca; he erected courts for the diſtri- 
buting of juſtice, and appointed officers to 
perform the dutiesof the ſeveral poſts and em- 
ployments. He at the ſame time created an 
ho that is to ſay, a pontiff or high prieſt, to 
whom he committed the care of / inſtructing 


the people. He made all theſe regulations 


like a ſovereign in quiet poſſeſſion of his 
dominions ; he no longer to be the 
dreadful conqueror, with his ſword up-lifted 
to compel to obedience the people that 
groaned under his yoke; every thing now 
wore the face of peace and tranquillity. The 
Arabians, who had ſo bravely fought for their 


* | 


ſucceſſors of the prophet of Gad, uſed to put jt on when 
f fo 


they went in proceſſion, and on account 0 


emn feaſts, 
whether they were ſeated, or on horſeback. Almoſtaſem- 
billah, the g6th Caliph, and laſt of the houſe of the Abaſ. 
ſides, was cloathed with that mantle, when he went out of 
Bagdat to meet the conqueror Holagu, emperor of the Tar- 
tars, He alſo bore in his hand the n ſtaff; 
but Holagu took from him both the mantle and ſtaff, 
burned them, and threw the aſhes into the Tygris; ſayin 

« did not burn them out of contempt, but rather throug 

reſpect, in order to preſerve their purity and holineſs from 
being profaned by impious men.” Gagnier's life of Ma- 
homet, vol. III. page 135. This mantle muſt have been 
a little threadbare, for at the time it was burned by the 
Tartar, it had been in uſe above fix hundred years. This 
fat, according to Gagnier, happened in the ,656th. year 
of the Hegyra. a i... pp 5 AAS 
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* ion and liberties, peaceably tomplied 
Mahomet's doctrine: they ſoon f 
thei antient worſhip; and, in the end, found 
they enjoyed as much freedom under one 
ſovereign, as under the chiefs of their tribes, 
vrhoſe numbers often ſerved only to occaſion 
; diſputes, which were:. ms fatal to the 


common people. 
— ; The — * of Arabia followed 
mage from the example ſett by the capital of that coun- 
ban ye ara- try: The princes of Yemamah came and 
Pits. fübmitted to Mahomet, and embraced his 

) laws and religion. They were ſoon fol- 
lowed by ellamah, prince of Hagera, 

who came alſo and ſwore > ales to the pro- 

phet. As to the chiefs of the other pro+ 

vinces who could not attend in 8 they 

made their ſubmiſſion by 1 

Mahomet then enjoyed fruits 5 his 

valour and enthuſiaſm with more tranquillity 

than ever. Having an abſolute command 

over the minds and affections of his people, 

— an inſurrection or revolt was heard of 

gs the Arabians. He made a wile 

that happy juncture, to raiſe a con- 

genie body of forces, which he exer- 

* himſelf, and which he accuſtomed 
_— and obedience ; qualities which 

= perhaps more neceſſary to a loldier,) than 

bravery and intrepidity. 

e precautions were not * The 

Greeks, who could not brook the diſgrace 

- had ſuffered at the battle of Mouta, 
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reſolved to have their revenge, reckoning upon 
it that they had now taken all proper meaſures 
to defeat troops whom they ſtill looked on to 
be undiſciplined, and fitter to make a ſud- 
den and furious irruption, than to behave 
in a ſoldier- like manner in a pitched battle. 


Full of this perſuaſion they boldly advanced Mahomet 


to Balka, a city of note on the frontiers of 


Syria. On the firſt news of their march, _—_ 


Mahomet iſſued his orders, and every thing 
was ſoon ready to go and meet them. As 
he was of opinion the campaign might be 
long, he reſolved to delegate his power 
to ſome perſon of integrity, capable of main- 
taining the good order he had ſucceſsfully 
eſtabliſhed in all parts of his dominions. 

Ali his couſin ſeemed to him the fitteſt man 
for ſo conſiderable a poſt, and he named him 
regent of the ſtate during his abſence. He 
then departed at the head of thirty thouſand 
men, and advanced to Tabouc, where he 
waited for the enemy almoſt a month. 


But it was in vain ; for the Grecians hav- The Greeks 
ing probably received intelligence of the wire. 


number of troops that were marching againſt 
them, with Mahomet at their head, re- 
turned back again, and did not even dare 
to enter the arabian territories. 

Mahomet, therefore, returned to Medina; 
at his arrival he found ambaſſadors from ſe- 
veral of the neighbouring princes, whocame 
in their maſters names to congratulate him, 
and to demand his friendſhip. After their 

Vol. I. D departure 


as 


— 
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departure, Mahomet employed the remain- 
der of that * which was the tenth of 
the Hegyra, in reviſing the ſeveral laws he 
had made for the government of the ſtate, 
both in reſpect to civil and military affairs. 


New pilgri- He thought it was his duty to perform 
4 + Ma- the ſame at Mecca, which induced him to 


Mecca. undertake a new pilgrimage to that city. As 
| this was the laſt time he viſited the Caabah, 
ſo the train that accompanied him in this 
journey, exceeded all the former in pomp and 
magnificence. A great multitude, preceeded 
by the moſt conſiderable perſons in Arabia, 
attended the prophet. His wives were alſo 
with him in this pilgrimage: they performed 
the journey in ſtately litters, borne by ca- 
mels, and were followed by a great number 
He performs of women appointed for their ſervice. In 
the office of ſuch ſtate did Mahomet make his entry into 
pontiff. . WP a 
Mecca, in this his laſt journey. In order 
. - to inſpire the people with a greater venera- 
tion for his doctrine, and at the ſame time 
to ſhew he was the ſupreme head as well 
in ſpirituals as temporals, he himſelf per- 
formed the office of pontiff: he preached 
in the temple, and concluded his harangue 
with new regulations, which he publiſhed, 
touching the rites and ceremonies of his 
new religion. (C0258; 
ut the moſt remarkable thing that paſſed 
in pointof religion was, that Mahomet cau 
ſeveral camels to be offered up. K Wan 
ſeem he had a deſign to preſerve the uſe of 
ſacrifices, 


Sacrifice of 
camels. 
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7 facrifices, preſcribed by the moſaical law; 


* however it doth not appear that his moſt 
zealous followers ever imitated him in that 
reſpe&, but if they did the cuſtom was not 
long in force; for we do not find it men- 
tioned in any of their hiſtories, 

This feſtival was concluded by the fare- 


well which the prophet took of the people. 


He found his health was daily declining ; 
the poiſon he had ſwallowed ſome years 
before, now operated with greater violence 
than ever, He then foreſaw his latter end 
was not far off, and that he was about 
to depart from Mecca, never to return again; 
he therefore took leave of the people in the 
laſt diſcourſe he pronounced to them, for 
which cauſe this journey was called the 
« farewell pilgrimage.” 
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When Mahomet returned to Medina, he Two arabian 
met with ſome cauſe of diſcontent. He was Princes ſet up 


informed that two arabian princes had ſet up 
for prophets, and raiſed great diſturbances in 
ſeveral provinces of Arabia : But theſe emo- 
tions -were of no long duration; and the 
different factions diſſipated of themſelves, 


almoſt as ſoon as they aroſe. 


for prophets. 


The prophet did not long enjoy the ſa- Mahomer's 


tisfaction of ſeeing tranquillity reſtored to death. 


* The author ſeems to be under a miſtake in making 
this afſertion ; vide Sale's introduction to his tranſlation of 
the Koran, ſect 4. fol 119. (and the authors he cites at the 
bottom of that page) where it is ſaid, the mahometan 
pilgrims ſhave their heads, and ſlay victims in the valley of 


Mina. 
D 2 his 
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his dominions; he was taken dangerouſly ill 
at the houſe of one of his wives, named Zai- 
nab ; for it was his cuſtom to change his 
| abode every day, and to cohabit with each 
of his wives in turn. 

Amonglt theſe Aicſha was the prophet's 
favourite. So ſoon as he found himſelf paſt 
all hopes of recovery, he was by his own order 
carried to her houſe, that he might there 
end his days. And there he died, being 
then fixty-three years of age. 

His death is To ſo high a pitch was the madneſs of 

called in ſome of his followers carried, that they aſ- 

queſtion, 

ferted the prophet was not dead, nay eyen 

that he could not die. Omar one of his 

moſt zealous diſciples, was more violent in 

that opinion than any other, and threatned 

to cleave down with his ſcymitar, the firſt 
| who ſhould dare to ſay that Mahomet was 
1 . dead. f J W tr 
On this account very warm diſputes aroſe, 
which might have been attended with bad 
conſequences, if the ſage Abubecre had not 
interpoſed in order to ſilence them. He 
came therefore into the aſſembly, and de- 
ſired he might be permitted to ſpeak; the re- 
gard and eſteem he had acquired amongſt 
the people, ſilenced the moſt turbulent, and 
like wiſe Omar himſelf. Abubecre then made 
a moſt nervous and pathetic ſpeech, in 
which, after having lamented the loſs the 
true believers had ſuſtained, he ſhewed by 
convincing arguments, as well as by proofs 
17 / drawn 
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drawn from the Alcoran, that Mahomet 
was mortal like other men, and was really 
dead. 


This . $6 being thus ended, another Diſputes on 
aroſe as to the place for the prophet's burial, the place of 


The Mohagerians “ required he ſhould be 
buried at Mecca, becauſe it was the place of 
his birth; the Anſarians +, at Medina, as it 
was the place of his reſidence ; others main- 
tained it ought to be at Jeruſalem, which 
was the true city of the prophets. | 

Abubecre alſo, put anend to this conteſt, 
by relating an expreſſion which, he ſaid, he 
heard from Mahomet's own mouth; namely, 
that every prophet ought to be buried in the 
very place were he died. The whole aſſembly 
ſubmitted to Abubecre's deciſion ; a grave 
was forthwith digged under the bed in which 
the prophet breathed his laſt, and there his 
body was buried. | 

His ſepulchre therefore is not at Mecca, 
according to the vulgar opinion of ſome 
Chriſtians, who pretend that Mahomet's 
body was put into an iron coffin, and that it 
is ſuſpended in the air, by means of ſome 
large load-ſtones fixed in the roof of the 
moſque. This is an idle tale, and can gain 
no credit but amongſt the ignorant. 


* The name of Mohagerians was given to thoſe that 
accompanied Mahomet in his flight from Mecca, The 
word ſignifies fugitives or companions in ſlight. 

+ The inhabitants of Medina, who received the prophet 
into their houſes and gave him aſſiſtance, were called Anſa- 
rians ; anſar ſignifying ſuccour. 
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his burial. 
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Mahomet's 
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What hath Been already ſaid may ſuffice 
to give the reader a pretty good idea, of the 
conqueror and prophet, the founder of that 
new monarchy whoſe hiſtory is the ſubject 
of this work. However, before I begin upon 
it, it may not be improper to give ſome ac- 
count even of Mahomet's perſon and doc- 
trine. | 
Mahomet was of a middle ſize, and well 
proportioned, His complexion was olive, 
but his countenance was covered with a glow 
and freſhneſs, which ſhewed a ſtrong conſti- 
tution, that might have laſted to extreme 
old age, had not poiſon ſhortened his days. 
And indeed, no man was ever better formed 
than he, to bear up againſt the calls of nature, 
or to undergo hardſhips and fatigues. 

He had a moſt comprehenſive genius, ca- 
\ pable of the loftieſt deſigns, and a firmneſs 
of mind which no obſtacle could ſhake or 
terrify : being ſteadfaſt in purſuit of the moſt 
amazing projects, he was poſſeſſed of the 
means for procuring ſucceſs: his piercing 
wit, great ſagacity, and excellent judgment 
directed him to chuſe the moſt proper mea- 
ſures; and he was almoſt ever certain of 
carrying his point by his {kill in ſuiting him- 
{elf to times and circumſtances, particularly 
to the temper of 6 nation. 

Mahomet, according to the common opi- 
nion, could neither write nor read: ſome 
| e in the Alcoran prove it; beſides he 

imſelf owns it, faying he was Ommi, 
which 
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which ſignifies a downright ignorant illiterate 


man. 

And yet he was the moſt eloquent ſpeak- 
er in his nation, It ſeemed as if he had 
made his mother-tongue his particular ſtudy, 
for he was perfectly acquainted with the 
whole energy, power, copiouſneſs, and puri- 
ty of it. As he was naturally eloquent, his 
ſtile was nervous and pathetical, and the 
turn of his expreſſions elegant and lively. 
That eaſy flow of words was the effect of a 
clear head and fertile imagination, which on 
all occaſions ſuggeſted to him ſuch ideas, as 
were molt likely to attain his end. 
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There cannot be produced a more evident of the Alco. 


proof of my aſſertion, than that famous ran. 


book known all over the world by the name 
of the Alcoran ®, that is to ſay, the book, by 
way of eminence, as is the bible amongit 
the Chriſtians. It will appear from this book 
(the Alcoran) though it be a motley mixture 
of contradictions, fables, and exalted truths, 
that Mahomet never loſt fight of his ori- 
gipal plan. He well knew that in any 
other climate, this ſtrange collection would 
have met with no ſucceſs; but on the con- 
trary he ſhould have been treated as an im- 
poſtor by men of ſedateneſs, and capable of 
reflection; but he was ſure of the perſons 


The word koran is derived from the verb karaa, to read, 
and ſignifies properly the reading, or rather that which ought 
to be read; by which name the Mahometans denote not 
only the whole volume, but any chapter, or ſection of it. 
Sale's Prelim. Diſcourſe to the Koran, fol. 56. 
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amongſt whom he was preaching his dog- 
trine ; he had ſet their imaginations to work, 
and had gained an abſolute aſcendancy over 
them, inſomuch that whatever he did was 
right; thoſe bigots reverenced even his 
lewdneſs and debauchery. However ſome 
tranſactions paſſed of ſo extraordinary a na- 
ture as to give great cauſe of offence ; but 
the prophet ſoon ſalved the matter, by 
tacking another chapter to the Alcoran : 
upon this all their outcries ceaſed, and his 
crimes were changed into virtues. This I 
ſhall make appear from two examples I am 
about to quote. 

Mahomet's @Zeid, one of Mahomet's chief officers, 
fer woe had married a very beautiful woman named 
and how he Zeinab. The prophet was deeply ena- 
 Juſtifies it. moured of her, and matters were fo order- 
ed, that Zeid divorced her, and Mahomet 
immediately took her to wife. 

A marriage entered into with a woman 
whoſe huſband was ſtill alive, gave ſo much 
the more offence, as Zeid was likewiſe the 
prophet's adoptive ſon ; “ inſomuch that they 
openly condemned him for marrying his 
ſon's wife. All theſe complaints were fi- 
lenced by means of a revelation which is 
ſet forth in theſe terms in the 33d. chapter 
of the Alcoran, verſe 36th. © But when Zeid 
had determined the matter concerning her, 
and had reſolved to divorce her, we joined 
her in marriage unto thee —— No crime is 


* Vide, the ſtory at large inSale's notes on that chapter 
of the Koran, fol. 347. ? 


to 
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to be charged on the prophet, as to what 
God hath allowed him, &c.“ 

And at the fame time to obviate all com- 
plaints and objections that might ſtill be 
made on account of the adoption, the ſame 
revelation deprived Zeid of the privilege 
of being Mahomet's fon, and adds, © Ma- 
homet is not the father of any one amongſt 
you; but the apoſtle of God, and the ſeal 
of the prophets.” 

In about a year's time another event hap- 
pened which required the interpoſition of a 
new revelation. Makawkas, prince of Aſ- 
ſyria and of Egypt, ſent to Mahomet ſome 
valuable preſents, amongſt which were two 
beautiful young maidens, one of whom, 
named Mary, raiſed ſo violent a flame in his 
breaſt, that he reſolved to take her for a 
miſtreſs. During ſome time he ſtrove to 


conquer his paſſion, becauſe fornication is 


expreſly prohibited by the Alcoran: it is 


therein ſaid, draw not near unto fornica- 


tion, for it is wickedneſs and an evil way, 70 Alcoran. 
” C. I7.V, 38. 


which God hathannexed grievous puniſhments. 

However, being weary of ſtruggling, he 
contrived a revelation, which allowed of 
his gratifying himſelf, and he made uſe of 
the permiſſion ; though with the greateſt 
ſecrecy for fear of giving offence. Unhappily 
for him he was found out by one of his wives, 
who made ſo great a noiſe about it, that in 


order to appeaſe her, he ſwore he would 


* The words diſtinguiſhed by Italicks, are not in Sale's 
tranſlation, 5 


have 


* 
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have no more to do with Mary. As it 
would have been a very diflicuit matter for 
him to have kept this oath, he was ſoon re- 
leaſed from it by the angel Gabriel, who 
came and reproached him in theſe terms. 
% Oh prophet,” why holdeſt thou that to be 
prohibited which God hath allowed thee, 
ſeeking only to pleaſe thy wives; fince God 
is inclined to forgive and merciful? God 
hath allowed you the diſſolution of your 
oaths, &c.“ | 

Thus Mahomet had a diſpenſation for 
not keeping that article in the Alcoran, 
which prohibits fornication ; and the Ma- 
hometan doctors have always confidered 
that licence as. a perſonal prerogative, and a 
particular privilege which God then granted 
to him excluſive of all others, SPE 

It is plain from the examples I have re- 
lated, what credit ought to be given to a 
hook compoſed in ſo extraordinary a man- 
ner as was the Alcoran. In ſhort, it has 
neither principles, connection, nor regular 
ſyſtem; and as to the precepts it contains 
they were made (if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion) only from hand to mouth, as 
time and circumſtances required, 

But amidſt a heap of puerile tales, fa- 
bulous miracles, and enthuſiaſtic viſions, 
with which that book abounds, there may 
be found at the ſame time many ſublime 
truths, expreſſed with amazing force and 

energy. 
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energy. Whatever relates to the divinity 
and his attributes, is treated of with equal 
accuracy and ſublimity: as is alſo the love 
of God and our neighbour; and ſeveral 
moral virtues which are defined and ex- 
plained with great judgment and propri- 
ety. ö 

1 employed more than twenty 
years in making this uncommon collection, 
which is in truth no better upon the whole 
than a dark, unconnected, irregular per- 
formance. The greateſt part of the propo- 
ſitions which relate to doctrine, are here- 
ſies copied from Arius, Neſtorius, Sabel- 
licus, and other heretics. It was, as J 


have obſerved, the fruit of the conferences 


Mahomet had entered into with the doctors 
of the ſeveral ſets, which at that time 
ſwarmed in the Eaſt. 

His firſt co-operator in that undertaking 
was a Jew, and he was alſo aſſiſted therein 
by a chriſtian monk, whom the Eaſterns call 
Bahira, and the Weſterns, Sergius. He 
likewiſe received helps from ſome other 
doctors. whom he admitted to a ſhare in his 
project; and doubtleſs to them Mahomet 
was indebted for the chief paſſages of di- 
vinity and morality, which are contained 
in the Alcoran. 
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But the two fundamental points, which Fundamental 


are the baſis of that book, as well as of the 
whole Mahometan doctrine, conſiſt in teach- 
ing, in the firſt place, that whatſoever hap- 


pens 


points of Ma- 
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pens is ſo pre-ordained by the divine will, 
that nothing can prevent its being effected : 
in the ſecond place, that the mahometan 
religion ought to be eſtabliſhed oy 
miracles, and received without diſpute or con- 
tradiction z conſequently, that they ought to 
put to death all ſuch as refuſe to comply with 
it, and that they merit paradiſe by ſlaying the 
unbelievers; in like manner as they deſerve a 
crown of martyrdom in dying by the ſword 
of the enemies to Mahometiſm. 

It was owing to theſe maxims, that the 
new ſegiſlator was ſo ſucceſsful in the wars 


he carried on againſt the enemies to his faith ; 


and the ſame doctrine was one of the chief 
cauſes of that amazing ſucceſs which brought 
under the dominion of Mahomet's ſucceſſors, 
a very great part of our hemiſphere, which 
the Mahometans are poſſeſſed of to, this very 
day. 1 
But vain would have been all the pro- 
phet's attempts to form a party by help 
of his* doctrine alone, how deluſive ſoever 
we may ſuppole it, if he had not, above 
all, been matter of that talent ſo rare, but at 
the ſame time ſo neceſſary to the head of a 
party, I mean the ſublime art of managing 
the minds of men; and he muſt have poſſeſ- 
ſed it in the higheſt degree, to gain ſo great 
a number of followers, whoſe unbridled love 


for women could not fail of giving much 
offence. 


It 
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ſure counterbalanced by the great and amia- 
ble qualities the prophet was poſſeſſed of. 
He had not only a very good memory, a 
lively conception, and an excellent genius and 
capacity, but alſo a chearful and even tem- 
per. He was popular with the commonalty, 
familiar with the nobility, lent a gracious 
ear to all that accoſted him, and was a reli- 
gious obſerver of his promiſes. The poor 
found in him a tender father, who was mo- 
ved at their wretchedneſs, and relieved their 
*wants with a liberal hand. And if we may 
credit Abul-feda, -he joined to theſe qualities, 
an uncommon abſtinence and ſobriety. -. 

All theſe virtues were terribly diſguiſed 
by his irregular paſſion for the fair ſex; 
and yet he had the art to prevent that vice 
from being of any prejudice to his doctrine: 
on the contrary he made a merit of it, and 
pretehded it excited him to devotion. This 
will doubtleſs appear to be a very odd expe- 
dient, and therefore I mention the author I 
have taken it from; it is one of his hiſtorians, 
called Anas-ben-malek, who makes him 
ſpeak in theſe terms: There are two 
things in this world, which are very pleaſing 
to me, ſaid the prophet, women and per- 

fumes, and both het. things delight the eye, 
and ſtir, me up to fervency in prayer.” 
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It -is true that vice was in ſome mea- Mahomet's 


character. 


Hiſtorians do not agree as to the number His wires. 


of Mahomet's wives. An arabian author 


counts up ſeventeen of them, beſides concu- 
| bines, 


bines. Gentius, bo 


JS 
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- Chriſtian author, makes 
them amount to} one hundred and twenty. 


But it is very certain the prophet had many 
more than his own Alcoran allowed of, 


"which ſuffered a Muſſulman to have but four 


wives at a time. As to the prophet, he had 
priviledges grounded even on revelation, and 
the ſame Alcoran which made a certain thing 


criminal, and forbid it to the Arabians in 


general, gave full and free licence to the 
legiſlator. ä 
The moſt famous and beſt beloved of his 
wives, were Cadhiga, Aieſha, and Haſh, 
the firſt of whom hath been ſpoken of in 
the beginning of this abridgement: ſhe died 


at Mecca three years before the commence- 


ment of the Hegyra, being then in her ſixty- 
fifth year. ä 
Aleſha ſurvived Mahomet a long time: 


ſhe was but ſeven years old at the time of her 
marriage. As ſhe was the only one of Ma- 


homet's wives who was a virgin, when he eſ 

uſed them, the father of that maiden, 
who was called Abdollah, by the prophets 
command took the name of Abubecre, that 
is to ſay, father of the virgin.” This man, 
as well as his daughter, will ſoon appear aCting 
bow ru characters in this hiſtory. Aleſha 
died in the 58th year of the Hegyra, at 


which time ſhe was ſixty-ſeven years old. 
Haſſa was the daughter of Omar. The 
prophet eſpouſed her in the third year of the 


Hegyra: to her the Alcoran was committed 
8 for 
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for ſafe cuſtody after Mahomet's death; ſhe 
died in the 45th year of the Hegyra, aged 
ſixty years. 

Mahomet had eight children by Cadhiga ; Mahomet's 
four ſons, and four daughters: all which died children. 
before their father, except one daughter named 
Fatima, who ſurvived him ſome months. 

She married Ali het couſin. Though the 
- prophet had many other wives yet they bore . 
him no children. For I do not reckon a ſon 
named Ibrahim, which he had: by Mary one 
of his concubines, and who died allo before 
his father. 

It is amazing, as the prophet left no male 
children, that he did' not think of publickly 
nominating a ſucceſſor ; for could he avoid 
foreſeeing the fatal conſequences which would 
flow from an interregnum, eſpecially in an 
empire ſo newly eſtabliſhed ? 55 


And in fact, ſo ſoon as he was dead ſeve- Different par. 
ral parties aroſe, each laying claim to an 2 
excluſive right of appointing a ſucceſſor. Mahomet a * 
The chief of them were the Anſarians and ſucceſſor. 
Mohagerians, who had ſo lately diſputed about 
the place of Mahomet's burial.” They! were 
preſent at the aſſembly appointed for an 
election. And both ſides maintained their 
pretenſions with ſo much warmth and eager- 
neſs, that it was more than once feared, they 
would come to blows. | 

Conſidering how they then ſtood affected, 
it would have been difficult, and even dan- 
gerous to haye inquired into the reafons on 

either 


Abubecre is 
elected Ma- 
homet's ſuc- 
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either ſide. In order therefore to ſatisfy the 
parties, it was thought proper to propoſe an 
equal partition of the ſtate, and the naming 
of two ſovereigns. If this propoſal had 
been accepted, the muſſulman empire would 
have been ruined : each of the two chiefs at 
the head of his faction would infallibly have 
waged war againſt the other in order to ſeize 
the whole authority, and re-unite under one 
ſovereign, the extenſive and valuable poſſeſ- 
ſions of Mahomet. The Mohagerians im- 
mediately perceived the inconvenience, and 
rejected the expedient which had been pro- 
a... | 
1 Abubecre, who had on all occaſions ſhewn 
himſelf a friend to peace, was in hopes he 
had found means > wore an end to the 
difference, by naming to the aſſembly two 
perſons, of whom he intreated they would 
chuſe one ; he propoſed Omar, and Abou- 
Obeid. But this method did not anſwer the 
| ＋ the Anſarians declared unanimous- 
y for the one; the other had all the votes 
of the Mohagerians, thus the election re- 
mained undecided, and the diſpute grew 
hotter than ever. 6 
The longer that affair was procraſtinated, 
the more they had to fear from thoſe enra- 
ged and turbulent men, who ſeemed ready to 
draw their ſcymitars againſt each other. Omar 
therefore, who was highly reſpected amongſt 
them on account of his prudence and wil- 
dom, took a ſtep which ended the whole 
| difficulty. 
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difficulty. He aroſe from his ſeat, and ap- 
roaching Abubecrey/he kiſſed his hand, loud- 
y acknowledged him for ſovereign, and 
took the oath of {allegiance to him. This 
extraordinary meaſure amazed them all, and 
at the ſame time reconciled them to each 
other. They all followed Omar's example ; 
and Abubecre received the homage of the 
whole aſſembly. 

Thus Omar, to ſave the ſtate, as well as 
his religion, from utter ruin, in this junc- 
ture generouſly ſacrificed his private intereſt 
to the public good. And as the ſtep he had 
taken might have proved a dangerous exam- 
plc, and been made a precedent for the future, 

e himſelf declareduhat if any perſon attempt- 
ed afterwards to imitate his conduct, he ſhould 
be ſtabbed on the ſpot, as well as the man 
who accepted of 1. nomination. 

But if Abubecre was indebted for his 
dignity to the preſence of mind, and diſin- 
tereſted conduct of Omar, it may be pre- 
ſumed that the hopes which the latter en- 
tertained of one day poſſeſſing the ſovereign- 
ty had ſome ſhare in it. By nominating 
Abubecre, who was then greatly advanced in 
years, the utmoſt riſque Omar could run, 
was the waiting a ſhort time before he ſuc- 
ceeded him; whereas all would have been 
at ſtake had the partition of the ſovereignty 
between ſeveral claimants taken place. 
For in ſuch caſe the whole would have been 
annihilated. 

Vor. I. E AB U- 
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A B UB E C RE. 


The FIRST CALIPH. 


BUBECRE,when heaſcended the ara- 

bian throne, refuſed to aſſume thetitle of 

king, prince, or other pompous denomination. 

The moſt pleaſing title was that which would 

be ever recalling to their minds the memory of 

the prophet who was founder of their ſtate ; 

for which reaſon he took the ſtile of Caliph, 

in Arabic ſignifiying vicar or ſucceſſor; and 

that name hath been ſince uſed by all ſuch 
as have reigned over the Arabians, © 


Diſcontent of The election of Abubecre was not ſo una- 


Ali's party. 


nimous as to leave no mal-contents. They 
did not indeed openly oppoſe it in the aſ- 
ſembly, becauſe they were forced to yield to 
the majority of votes; — in a ſhort time 
complaints aroſe, not directly againſt the 
Caliph, whoſe merit was univerſally acknow- 
ledged; but many amongſt them alledged, 
that the Caliphſhip of right belonged to Ali, 
who was Mahomet's couſin, and ſon-in-law, 
and they aſſerted that only ſuch as were of 
the prophet's family, could be lawful ſuc- 


ceſſors to the ſovereignty. \ 


The perſons who made theſe complaints, 
were in ſome meaſure authorized to do it, 
by the manner in which Ali took Abubecre's 
election. He was not preſent at the aſ- 

ſembly 
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ſembly in which that important affair was \>vnzcrs. 
tranſacted; and when he was informed of cb. r 11. 


what had paſſed there, he could not hel p © 
ſhewing his diſcontent. 

Abubecre being made acquainted with Ali's 
' ſentiments, determined to uſe his utmoſt 
endeavours to appeaſe him ; fearing the 
murmurs of ſo conſiderable a perlon might 
make dangerous impreſſions on the minds of 
his ſubjects. He therefore directed Omar to 
attend him, and to uſe all poſſible means for 


reconciling him to the preſent 8 
of affairs. 


r. 632. 


Omar went forthwith to the houſe of Omar obliges 


Ali to ac- 


Fatima, where he knew Ali then was, with k,0,1eage 
a numerous company of his relations and Abubecr 


friends. He told them the purport of his 
commiſſion, and uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours to prevail with Ali to concur in an 
election which had been made in due form, 
and by the concurrent ſuffrages of the nation. 
Ali, unmoved by remonſtrances which ten- 
ded only to make him renounce a dignity 
which he thought he had a right to, returned 
no other anſwer, but by making freſh com- 


plaints; which plainly ſhewed that pacific 


meaſures would have no effect upon him. 
Omar therefore making uſe of that bold 
language- which had ef ſtood him in ſo 
great Read, told he muſt obey ; and 
turning at the ſame time to the company 
who were with him, threatened that he 
would immediately ſet fire to the houſe, if 

E 2 they 
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AzuBEcRE. they any longer delayed acknowledging the 
rregyra 6, Caliph: 5 
r. Ali, who knew Omar to be a man of his 
word, did not chuſe to expoſe himſelf to ſuch 
an inſult; he thought it beſt, therefore, to 
comply in the preſent exigency, and forthwith 
| went and paid homage to Abubecre. 

8 He had afterwards a long conference with 

betweenAbu- the Caliph, in which he could not help tel- 

, becreand Ali. ling him how greatly he was ſurpriſed at his 
accepting the ſovereign authority, without ſo 
much as offering to give him previous in- 
formation of it. Abubecre, who was ſenfible 
that Ali's complaints were not groundleſs, 
endeavoured to pacify him, and treated him 
with the greateſt mildneſs and moderation. 
He gave him an account of the terrible ex- 
tremity to which the different factions had 
puſhed matters at the aſſembly for the 

E election, in the moſt moving terms. He 
told him, that he ſaw them prepared to cut 
each others throat; that the tumult ceaſed 
the moment he was elected; and that he 

thought the preſent circumſtancegobliged him 
to comply with the reſolutions of the people; 
fearing a refuſal, or even the leaſt heſitation, 
might have rekindled the. flame, and occa- 
ſioned troubles, which would have infallibly 
overturned their yet unſettled ſtate. 
Ali appearing to be convinced by theſe 
reaſons, the Caliph added, that as he accepted 
the dignity only for the good of his country, 
he would readily lay it down whenever any 
one. could be found, who had a due regard 
| | to 
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to the people, and ſhould be capable of pre- Aun,ον⁰εt.. 

ſerving tranquillity amongſt them. Now whe- _— * 

ther Abubecre was ſincere in making this 

diſintereſted offer, or whether he only pro- 

poſed thereby to gain Ali's good will, is not 

ſo certain as that it had its deſired effect; ſor 
ſo far was Ali from continuing his complaint, 
that he highly commended the Caliph's gene- . 
rous ſentiments, ratified the homage he had 
before paid him“, and begged he would not 
think of reſigning a dignity which he had fo 
good a right to poſſeſs, as well on account of 
his perſonal merit, as by the general conſent 
of the people. | 

No ſooner was this affair ſo happily con- Several tribes 
cluded, than another happened which cauſed of che 1 
the Caliph great uneaſineſs. A numerous 
party of Arabians, ſtirred up by artful and ſe- 
ditious men , who, in imitation of Maho- 
met, were deſirous of acquiring a name by a 


* the help of religion, reſolved to ſhake off the 


* Some authors aſſure us that the Alians always denied 
Ali's having conſented to Abubecre's election. 
+ * veneration and reſpect Mahomet gained 
both to his perſon and doctrine, many ſects did not wait 
till his death before they- made their appearance. Several 
of them aroſe in his life time, and they amounted unto » 
ſeventy-two in the firſt century of the Hegyra. It became 8 
much worſe in after times, when Ariſtotle's logic and me 
thaphyſics were tranſlated into Arabic. The orthodoxy 
of Mahometiſm then received a terrible blow, by the pro- 
digious number of interpretations, opinions, and diſputes, 
which inſenſibly raiſed the flame of civil wars. Each of 
thoſe ſets had its commentators; gloſſators and doctors; . 
who ſtudied, one would think, to go beyond each other in 
the extravagance of their opinions, and their obſtinacy in 
maintaining them. 


E 3 yoke 
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ABUBECRE. yoke of theprophet's ſucceſſor, and to coin and 
8 64 eſtabliſh a new religion to their own liking. 
Their ſchiſm was firſt made known by their 
refuſal to pay the uſual tribute, as alſo the 
tenths, and ſuch alms as the prophet had pre- - 
ſcribed. In vain were they ſummoned to re- 
turn to obedience, and acknowledge the Ca- _, 
liph's authority: they took up arms in order 
to ſupport their meaſures, and it was ſoon 
found that they had begun their march and 
were approaching Medina. | 
Meaſures This news threw the whole city into a 
— a conſternation, and the terrified inhabitants 
thought they ſaw the enemy already at their 
gates. Abubecre immediately iſſued proper 
orders, and ſpeedily raiſed a body of troops: 
and as there was reaſon to apprehend the 
enemy might attempt to ſurprize them, 
whilſt they were buſied in their preparations, 
the Caliph cauſed the women, children, and 
old men, in a word, all that were incapable 
of bearing arms; to be ſent to a place of ſafety. 
Theſe meaſures having been taken, and the 
troops being ready, Abubecre gave the com- 
mand of his army to Khaled, a captain of re- 
nown, who had ſerved with great reputation 
under Mahomet. 
They are de- Khaled maintained on that occaſion, the 
* glory he had acquired in the prophet's 
life-time. He boldly marched up to the 
enemy, at the head of five thouſand men 
only, and obtained a compleat victory. A 
great number of the rebels were killed, _ 
taken 
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taken priſoners; of which number were the Aue. 

chief officers, and amongſt the reſt Malek- n 67, 

ebn-Noweirah, commander of the rebels. 92 
Malek was a man of great note amongſt Malek, their 

the Arabians, he was of high deſcent, was — 

poſſeſſed of an uncommon bravery, and was 

likewiſe diſtinguiſhed for his wonderful ta- 

lent-in-poetry. The Caliph, who had a parti- 

cular eſteem for that general, would willingly , 

have brought him to ſubmiſſion, by ufing 

mildneſs and moderation: and as he had 

reaſon to ſuppoſe he took up arms rather to 

become head of a party, than with a view to 

abandon! the mahometan religion, he ordered 

Khaled to confer with him, and to ſound 

him as to the ſentiments he entertained touch- 

ing the prophet's doctrine. | 

Malek made no {cruple of acknowledging Conference 

bis manner of thinking in regard to religion. in 

He declared, he thought his own prayers, and Jed. 2 

thoſe of his party,were as good and as accept- 

able to God, as the prayers of the Muſſulmen 

who paid the zacal *. Khaled anſwered, that 

prayers ought to be accompanied by alms, 

and did not exempt men from paying the 

uſual taxes and impoſitions. And are theſe, 

faid he, the language and pretenſions of thy 

maſter?” To theſe words, which plainly ſhew- 

ed the priſoner did not own himſelf the Ca- 

liphẽs ſubject, Khaled furiouſly replied, © what, 

1s not my maſter thine alſo?” and, without giv- 

ing him time to return a word, he threatned 


that he would cauſe his head-to be taken 


A tax enjoined by the mahometan law. 
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off. Malek, not in the leaſt diſconcerted, 
coolly ſaid: ** And is this the order thy maſter 
hath given thee? Khaled, no longer able to 
to contain himſelf, only replied, © What 
ſtill the ſame contempt for our 1 1 
and immediately commanded his attendants . 
to ſeize him and put him to death. 
Some officers, who were with Khaled, 
ſtrongly interceded with him to revoke the 
order he had given; but that general was 
inexorable. The unfortunate Malek, finding 
Himſelf doomed to die, could not conceive, 
that being a Muſſulman by * and diſ- 
agreeing with the others only in a few le 
ceremonies, they could poſſibly deal with him 
ſo cruelly. He therefore thought the beauty 
of his wife, who was then preſent, and pro- 
bably had been taken priſoner at the —— 
time, was the cauſe of his deſtruction. That 
woman, cried he, at the very time Khaled's 
attendants were laying hands on him,“ is the 
ſole cauſe of my death.” No,“ replied Kha- 
led, © it is not ſhe that occaſions you to die, 
but God alone, whoſe religion you have 


abandoned.“ Not ſo,” reſumed Malek, for 


I now profeſs it.” But he could ſay no more, 
for that inſtant they ſtruck off his head. 
When Abubecre heard this news, he was 
very wroth ; he had a value for Malek, and 
intended to have won him by treating him 
mildly, and to have made uſe of rigorous 
means only at the- laſt extremity ; but the 
haſty zeal of Khaled was incompatible 2 
| ſuc 


— 
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ſuch a conduct. However, he almoſt paid A»vnzcnr. 
dear for the bold freedom with which he bad CE Gas” 
exceeded the bounds of his commiſſion, fur 
the Caliph was bent on puniſhing him, and 
revenging, by his death, the loſs of a noted 
leader, who had not merited ſo cruel a treat- 
ment: but, fortunately for Khaled, Omar 
was pleaſed to interpoſe in his behalf, and 
leaded his cauſe ſo ſucceſsfully, that at laſt 
be appeaſed the Caliph, and obtained the 
ſuppliant's pardon. 

The defeat of Malek and his whole party 
reſtored quiet to the city of Medina; tho 
there ſtill remained many enemies to be o 
poſed; for after the death of Mahomet, ſe- 
veral petty prophets aroſe, who ſtrove to 

in and head a party; but they were not 
ormidable, tho' very numerous: for there 
was not the leaſt alliance or connection be- 
tween them, and it was well known they 

would not afford each other any affiſtance 
in ſo much that it was hoped they ſhould 
eaſily reduce them one by one. 

Amongſt theſe ſeveral parties, the moſt Moſeilama 
conſiderable faction was that which was  "p fora _ 
headed by a famous captain, called Moſei- 
lama, a man of great conduct and activity, 
who had been one of Mahomet's firſt diſci- 
ples, and who had ſoon after preſumed, even 
inthe prophet's life time, to improve upon his 
doctrine, and publiſh a new Alcoran ; though 
whilſt Mahomet held the reins of authority, 
he was unable to make any conſiderable pro- 

greſs. 
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death of 
M.oſeilama. 
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The Muſſul- _ 
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- But ſo ſoon as he was dead, Moſei- 
— finding himſelf more at liberty, pub- 
. his new tenets with great ceremony, 

ined a large number of followers. 
1 LG high credit in the 
province of Yemamah *, that the Caliph re- 
ſolved to bring him under his ſubjection by 
force of arms. 

Abubecre immediately ſent out a inſt 
him Akramah and Sergiabil, officers of diſ- 
tinction, with a pretty numerous: body of 
troops; theſe were afterwards l 

ugmented by freſh detachments, which the 
ph cauſed to march under the command 
of Khaled, That army being then about 
forty thouſand, ſtrong, went and e 
at a — — called Akrebah. 
Moſeilama, tho' greatly inferior in num- 
bers, boldly marched up to the Muſſulmen, 
and gave them battle. This raſh ſtep had 
almoſt been attended with the greateſt ſuc- 
ceſs, for the Muſſulmen were broke at the 
firſt onſet, and the greateſt part of them 
were ready to fly; but all was ſoon reſtored to 
order by the bravery and activity of the gene- 
rals, who rallied the broken troops; and 
they taking freſh courage, fell furiouſly on . 
the enemy, reſolved to repair the ſhame of 
their defeat. This ſecond engagement was 
extremely hot on both - ſides; and victory 
remained a long time in ſuſpence; but Moſei- 
lama having been killed in the heat of the 


A province of Arabia, different from Yemen.” 
hs. 
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action, his death occaſioned the loſs of the Avvazcn 


battle. The Muſſulmen uſing their ut- f 
moſt efforts, made the Arabians give ground, 
and put them to the rout. | They made a 
terrible ſlaughter amongſt them, ten thou- 
ſand having been left on the ſpot; beſides 
theſe, a great number of the run-aways were 
maſſacred by the troops ſent in purſuit of 
them; and ſuch as eſcaped the ſword of the 
conqueror, ſaved their lives only by again 
embracing Mahometiſm, which they had 
abandoned. | 


Choke! 632. 


No ſooner was this affair terminated, than The province 
they found themſelves 3 to take mea- of Barheim 


ſures for quelling ſome d 
aroſe in the country of Barheim, a province 
of Arabia, upon the perſian gulph. The 
inhabitants of that diſtrict were fallen back 
to their ancient religion, and denied payment 
of the dues preſcribed by the law of Maho- 
met. Abubecre forthwith ſent a body of 
troops to ſubdue the rebels, but the prepa- 
rations alone frightened them into obedi- 
ence. Being intimidated by the example of 
Moſeilama, whoſe defeat had ſpread a ter- 
ror over all Arabia, they again profeſſed the 
mahometan religion ; and for a long time 
the leaft project tending to a revolt was not 
ſomuch as hegrd of. 


urbances which "gg to, its 


The CalipHK having thus put an end to the Beginning of 
troubles, vanquithed the rebels, and brought the holy wars. 


all Arabia under ſubmiſſion to his autho- 


rity and religion, propoſed to commence a 
war 
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war againſt the chriſtian powers; in order 


to force them either to embrace Maho- 
metiſm, or to become tributaries to the 
Mahometans. Abubecre probably foreſaw, 
that the moſt effectual way to prevent ſuch 
diſturbances as turbulent men might raiſe 
in the provinces of his dominions, would be 
to find them employment abroad, by point- 
ing out to them a common enemy, whoſe 
riches would excite their covetouſneſs, at the 
fame time that their zeal would be gratified 
in gaining proſelites to Mahometiſm. But 
however that was, the Caliph's propoſal 
was unanimouſly approved of in council, 
and they reſolved to maſſacre (without 
giving the leaſt quarter) all ſuch Chriſtians as 
ſhould refuſe to comply with one of thoſe 
propoſals, which were the chief cauſe for 
their taking up arms. 

This war 3 having been under- 
taken for the propagation of Mahomet's 
doctrine, the Muſſulmen have called it the 
holy war”. They have alſo dignified with 
the ſame appellation every other enterprize 
they formed upon the like pretext. 

In conſequence of the reſolution taken 
in council, Abubecre forthwith ſent a cir- 
cular letter to all the princes of Arabia, and 
to the governors of cities and places, com- 
manding them to make a ſpeedy levy. of 
troops. The letter was expreſſed in theſe 
terms. 

In 
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* In the name of the moſt merciful God, POD” > 


Abdollah-ebn-abu-cohaftas®, to all true be- Hegyra 11. 
Ch. ær. 632. 


Abubecre's 


lievers, greeting and proſperity. May the 
mercy and protection of God be upon you. 
I praiſe the moſt wiſe God, and pray for his 
prophet Mahomet. This letter is to in- 
form you that I deſign to ſend the true 
believers into Syria, that they may force 
that country from the hands of the infidels ; 
I would alſo have you to know, that in 
fighting for religion, you obey God.” 

So ſoon as this letter was made public, 
the Muſſulmen came in great crowds from 
all parts, and aſked leave to fight under the 
holy ſtandard, And the troops which had 
been ſo expeditiouſly raiſed in the ſeveral pro- 
vinces, joined in a body, and encamped 
under the walls of Medina. As they were 
eager for action, a ſhort day was appointed 
for their march, which being arrived, Ye- 
zid-ebn-abi- ſofian, whom the Caliph had 
appointed commander of the forces, drew 
them up-in battle array at a ſmall diſtance 
from the city. 


letter. 


Abubecre, highly pleaſed with the zeal of Abubecre 


. | - jeu prays for the 
his ſubjects, went out of Medina to review are 


his troops. But in order to take in at once forces. 


* Theſe were Abubecre's proper names; an account has 
already been given of the motive which induced Mahomet 
to change them, in order to give him that name, by which 
he is known in hiſtory, | F 
I This is a manifeſt contradiction to the prejudices of 
ſome Chriſtians, who believe the Mahometans addreſs their 
prayers to Mahomet, 

the 
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Azvnzcts. the noble ſight of an army ranged in bat- 
6 talia; he, together with ſome of his favou- 
lites, aſcended a hill, from the top of which 
he had a full proſpect of them. Being mov- 
ed at the grandeur of their appearance, he 
fell on his knees, and begged the Almighty 
that he would be pleaſed to inſpire his 
ſoldiers with courage, and that he would 
not ſuffer men who ſo freely devoted their 
lives to the honour of his name, to become 
the prey of infidels. | 
This prayer being ended, the Caliph 
went down the hill, put himſelf at the 
head of his army, and commanded them 
to march. As he was on foot, the general 
officers alighted from their horſes, in order 
to accompany him; but Abubecre bid them 
remount, telling them he had a particular 
reaſon for matching on foot; that his 
was to offer up to God the firſt ſteps he 
ſhould take at the head of ſo gallant a band, 
and he hoped they would be accepted by 
the divine goodneſs. _ | 
 _ The Caliph continued thus his march for 
{ | ſome time, and then took leave of his 
1 troops, wiſhing them a happy ſucceſs, After- 
wards, turning to Yezid, he charged him to 
*uſe the troops mildly, and to undertake 
nothing of conſequence without conſulting 
the principal officers ; that he ſhould never 
ſwerve from the rules of juſtice and equity; 
that he. ſhould inſpire the troops with the 
utmoſt courage and intrepidity ; that he 
ſhould 
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ſhould behave with moderatioß in the ad- Asen. 
vantages he might gain; that when he was ST 
a conqueror, he ſhould never looſe ſight of 
the principles of humanity ; and in an eſpe- 
cial manner he recommended it to him, to 
prevent the maſſacre of old men, women, 
and children. But he did not give him 
ſuch moderate council, in reſpect to the 
miniſters and doctors of Chriſtianity: hows 
ever, he made a diſtinction betwixt the 
monks and the ſecular clergy. Do nBo 
hurt, ſaid he, to the monks *, Who lead a re: 
tired life in their monaſteries; but ſhew . 
no mercy to thoſe ſhaven prieſts, who ben 
long to the ſynagogue of Satan; unleſs they © - 
become muſſulmen, or ſubmit to pay tri- 
bute. 900 8. 919% 0 - TIL IC ASUORS 
- After this diſcourſe, Abubecre bid adieu The Maho- 
to the generals and foldiers, and returned march to- 
to Medina: and the muſſulman army con- wards Syria. 
tinued its march towards Syria. 

This province was totally) unguarded': 
the emperor Heraclius imagined he had 
nothing to fear from an empire ſo newly 
ſprung up, and which he alfo ſuppoſed was 
rent by inteſtine divifions. Beſides, the con- 

| M7 e it) 

This regard which Abubecre paid to the monks was 
perhaps occaſioned by the kind reception Mahomet had mot 
with in ſeveral monaſteries in Syria ; and eſpecially in that 
Boſtra, where he contracted an intimate acquaintance with a 
monk called Bahira by the Eaſterns, and Sergius by the 
Weſterns. It is aſſerted, as I have already obſerved, that this 
monk was one of Mahomet's chief afliftants in compoſing 
his Alcoran. | — 


: queſts 


Azuzcaz- queſts he had lately gained over a people fo 
ne formidable as the Perſians, made him firm- 
* ly believe that no other nation would have 
the boldneſs to attack him in his own do- 
minions. This unhappy confidence occa- 
fioned him to neglect taking ſuch meaſures 
as prudence required; inſomuch that his 
frontiers were defenceleſs, and 22 
about Syria, where he had not ſo much as 
one fortified place. 
They bet That prince, therefore, was amazed when 
the 2 he heard the Arabians were on their march, 
and proparing to enter Syria: but the thoughts 
peror ſent a- Of his late ſucceſs ſoon made him eaſy as 
gainft them. to the event of an enterprize, which he 
concluded was ill concerted. He therefore 
thought it ſufficient to ſend a body of troops 
to ſtop the march of the Arabians, and 
force them to return the way they came. 
The general, to whom the emperor had 
given the command of his troops, boldly 
marched towards the enemy, and gave 
them battle ſo ſoon as he came up with 
them; but the iſſue was far from anſwer- 
ing his expectations. The Greeks were 
broken and put to the rout; all the efforts 
of the general were unable to rally them, 
he was killed upon the ſpot, and his death 
cauſed the utter defeat of his army. 
The news of this victory was immedi- 
ately ſent to the Caliph, together with the 
colours, ſtandards, and other ſpoils of the 


Chriſtians. Abubecre cauſed them a 
wi 
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with to be expoſed to public view, and auf nz. 
| was laviſh in praiſing thoſe who had a ſhare C 
in that enterpriſe, which ſeemed a prelude 

to the greateſt advantages. The Muſſulmen, 

animated at the ſight of theſe teſtimonies 

of the victory gained by their fellow ſub- 

jets, as well as by the commendations 

beſtowed on their bravery, envyed the good 

fortune of thoſe who were preſent at ſo 

glorious an action. The Caliph, highly ple 

{ed at the preſent diſpoſition of the people, 
continued his diſcourſe with ſtill greater 
energy than before, that he might enflame 

their minds, and engage them in the deſign 

he had formed. 

After having duly extolled the merit both The Caliph 
of the generals and ſoldiers, who had done {6 fs 
ſo much-honour to the nation, he aſked if ria. . 
it would be adviſable to puſh on the advan- 
tage they had gained; and whether the 
people would refuſe to join their brave 
countrymen ; and in concert with them to 
undertake the conqueſt of Syria ? 1 Fs 

In a moment the whole body of the peo- by. 
ple was in motion; each man was eager to 
have a ſhare in ſo glorious an enterpriſe : ſo 
that in a very ſhort time Abubecre had a 
ſtrong militia on foot, who waited only for 
his orders to begin their march. 

The Caliph, that he might not give their Omar occa- 
ardour time to cool, iſſued with all ſpeed I 
the neceſſary diſpatches for the departure of tak: from 
his troops; and gave the command of them Sad. 
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ABUBECRE. 


Hegyra 11. 
Ch. ær. 632. 


Saed's diſin- 


ereſt ed nels. 


— 
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to one of his favourite captains, named 
Saed. The choice of that general was op- 
poſed by Omar, who earneſtly ſollicited the 
nomination of another. But hiſtorians do 
not ſay what could induce him fo warmly 
to diſapprove of that choice ; Abubecre was 
therefore at a great loſs; he was unwilling 
to diſoblige Saed, by revoking the commiſ- 
fion he had juſt given him: on the other 
hand, he would have avoided giving Omar 
the leaſt cauſe of diſpleaſure. In this di- 
lemma, he went to conſult his daughter 
Aieſha, who was Mahomet's widow. This 
woman, having been the prophet's darling, 
the Muſſulmen entertained the greateſt ve- 
neration for her. They called her © mother 
of the faithful: ſhe was, as it were, the queen 
of Mahomet's other wives, and was ſup- 
poſed to be filled with his ſpirit ; and con- 
ſequently very capable of ſolving all diffi- 
culties; inſomuch that they adviſed with her 


on matters of the greateſt importance. 


The opinion of Aleſha was not favour- 
able to Abubecre's intentions : far from ap- 
proving the choice he had made of Saed, 


ſhe declared herſelf to be of the ſame ſen- 


timents with Omar, who, ſhe ſaid, had no 
other views but for the public good on 
that occaſion. 

The conduct of Saed, when he was in- 
formed of Aleſha's deciſion, was a freſh proof 
of the regard the Muſſulmen paid to that 


woman. Far from murmuring, the general 
forthwith 
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forthwith reſigned the ſtandard, which the 
Caliph had preſented to him, as a mark of 
the authority he had been pleaſed to intruſt 
him with; and only ſaid, he would march 
with as much zeal under the orders of ano- 
ther, as if he had been continued in the 
command himſelf. 


ABUBECRE. 


Hegyra 11. 
Ch. zr. 632. 


At the very time Saed was acting fo dif- amr is 


intereſted a part, there was another captain, 


mad- general 
of the new 


named Amru-ebn-al-As, who earneſtly ſol- forces. 


licited for the co nd. He applied to 
Omar, and begged he-would uſe his intereſt 
to obtain that poſt for him. But Omar 
(who indeed could eafily have done it) was 
at the ſame time not of a temper to procure 
command for one who ſo eagerly ſought after 
it: and accordingly he refuſed making any 
application to the Caliph for that purpoſe. 
But as Amrou was, next to Saed, the moſt 
able leader, Abubecre appointed him of his 
own accord, and Omar, who did not think 


fit to appear in his behalf, ſuffered the no- 


mination to paſs without oppoſing it. 

The muſſulman troops being ready to 
begin their march, Amru came to receive 
the Caliph's orders, who gave him the moſt 
prudent advice, as to his conduct in the em- 
ployment he was about to undertake. He 
ordered him to take his rout through Paleſ- 
tine, and to ſend advice of his arrival to 
Yezid, that he might join his body of forces, 
in caſe of need ; otherwiſe that he ſhould 
wait for further orders. Abubecre at the 
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oboidah. 
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Khaled is ap- 
pointed in- 
ſtead of Obei- 
dah. 


5 
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given to Abu- 


The Son 


ABuBECBE. ſame time appointed a generaliſſimo for his 


army in Syria, which dignity he beſtowed 
on Abu-obeidah ; who departed with the 


mand in chief troops; but left them in Paleſtine, that he 
might the ſooner arrive in Syria. 


He found affairs greatly changed there; 
the Muſſulmen no longer ſeemed to be 
the ſame victorious ſoldiers, whoſe valour 
had been ſo highly extolled at Medina. 
The Greeks had beat them in ſeveral actions, 
and were become ſo formidable, that the 
Arabians no longer dared to keep the field. 
Even Obeidah became infected with the 


common terror; who, far from endeavour- 


ing to recover from the Greeks the advan- 
tages which the Muſſulmen had formerly 
gained over them, reſolved to remain in- 
active, and to keep himſelf barely upon the 
defenſive. 

Abubecre having received this news, in- 
ſtantly recalled Obeidah, and appointed Kha- 
led in his ſtead. That general was then in 
the province of Irak, where he had made 
a great progreſs: he had got poſſeſſion of 
the capital, and was preparing to reduce the 
whole country, when he received the 
Caliph's orders. | 

He forthwith repaired to Syria, where 
his preſence ſoon Changed the face of af- 
fairs. His great reputation raiſed the cou- 
rage of the troops, who thought they had 
nothing to fear under the conduct of ſuch a 
general. The imprudent caution of Obei- 


_ dah, 
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dah, who was of a mild and quiet diſpoſition, A»v2zcrs. 
and flow in his operations, had damped the Ges 0 
ſpirit of the ſoldiery, who before were muß 
better pleaſed with the impetuous ardour of 

Khaled; and yet that general was ſo far 

from ſparing the troops, that he often greatly 

expoſed them: but he never ſpared himſelf; 

and tho' his enterprizes were ſometimes 
extremely raſh, he was brave and fortunate, 

and always came off with honour. 

At the time he arrived to take upon him The Mufſul - 
the command of the army, Sergiabil, a muſ- Mn behege 
ſulman captain, was advanced to Boſtra*, by 
order of Obeidah; who, to avoid being 
ſhamed by a total inactivity, had ſent him 
with a detatchment to beſiege that place. 

Sergiabil thought at firſt that the town 
would not hold out long, on account of a 
ſtep which had been taken by the governor 
the moment the muſſulman troops fat down 
before that fortreſs: he came to the com- 
mander, and aſked him what was his de- 
ſign; and Sergiabil having anſwered, To 
oblige the city to embrace Mahometiſm, or 7 
become tributaries : the baſe governor, who 
was in a condition of making a good de- 
fence, ſubmitted to the Muſſulman's de- 
mand, and returned to the city with a yiew 
of perſuading the inhabitants to ſurrender. 


* Boſtra, heretofore the metropolis of Arabia, is a city 
of great trade, and very ſtrong. It muſt not be confounded 
with Baſrah, or Baſſorah, af maritime town on the perſian 


gulph. 
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Apusrcxe. The people, far from liſtening to him, 
_—— 225 reſolved to defend themſelves; and at the 
= *” ſame time ſallied out, and made an offer of 
— e battle. Sergiabil accepted it; but before he 
fell on, he uttered this ee God: Oh 
God | who haſt promiſed to thy prophet 
Mahomet the conqueſt of this country! 
Mot great and ſublime God! aſſiſt us againſt 
thoſe that reject thy unity.” But this prayer 
was not heard, for the Muſſulmen were 
broke, and repulſed in great diſorder. News 
was immediately ſent to the general, of the 
milcafriage of this enterpriſe : but Obeidah, 
who had directed it, was departed, and 
Khaled had taken the command in his 
ſtead. 
Khaled Khaled marched immediately with a 
. to the body of troops to the aſſiſtance of Sergiabil; 
belege. and ſeeing at his arrival the ſmall number 
of forces that officer had under his com- 
mand, he highly rebuked him, for daring 
to attempt the ſiege of ſuch a place, and 
accepting a battle with ſo few troops. Ser- 
giabil excuſed himſelf, ſaying, he had done 
nothing of his own head, but had only 
obeyed the orders of Obeidah, who was 
his commanding officer. I have no more 
to ſay,” replied Khaled briſkly ; Obeidah 
is a thorough honeſt man ; but, in truth, 
he knows very little of the art of war.” 
It was neceſſary then to take freſh mea- 
ſures, and to try by what means they ſhould 


reduce a city, the inhabitants whereof ſeem- 
»£d 
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ed bent on making an obſtinate defence. Aken. 
Khaled afforded but one day's reſt to the Hegyra 1 
troops he brought with him: he made uſe 
of that time to reconnoitre, in perſon, the 
place he deſigned to attack, and iſſued orders 
for raiſing additional works to ſtrengthen his 
camp. He propoſed to have given his troops 
another day's reſt, but receiving information 
from his ſpies, of a motion which ſeemed 
to be making by the townſmen, he imme- 
diately drew up his army in order of battle, 
and employed the time he had left, in mak- 
ing the purifications directed by Mahomet ; 
and cloſed that ceremony by a public prayer, 
which he pronounced at the head of his 
army. | 
The beſieged ſoon ſallied out, headed by 
their governor in perſon. Khaled, who was 
prepared to give them a good reception, 
cauſed his troops to move on, and directly 
gave the ſignal for battle. But at the time 
that all things ſeemed to prognoſticate a very 
bloody action, the governor ſent one of his 
officers to Khaled, to demand a conference. 
Khaled having conſented to it, the gene- Conference 
rals advanced to the midſt of the ground 2 
ed and 
that lay between the two armies. The go- che governor 
vernor informed the muſſulman general, of Boſtra. 
that he was greatly inclined to embrace his 
religion; that he had made ſeveral attempts 
to prevail on the inhabitants of Boſtra to fol- 
low his example; but that hitherto he had 
failed therein: that he hoped he ſhould ſtill 
F< bring 
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Anvpecrt. bring them to comply; but that he was de- 
x tl :7- firous previouſly to guard himſelf againſt 
32. all events: to which end, he deſired they 
would grant him a ſafe conduct for his life, 
his effects, and in general for his whole 
family. 
The cowardly governor was greatly amaz- 
ed at the anſwer Khaled returned him: 
« You are ſuſpected by your troops, ſaid 
he, © as well on account of the propoſals 
you have made them, as of the conference 
you are now holding with me. You will 
certainly be accuſed of treachery, and of 
keeping up a correſpondence with the Faith- 
ful ; on which account the inhabitants will 
decline liſtening to you, and perchance may 
evil-intreat you. Now I ſee but one way 
to re- inſtate you in their good opinion; 
which is, to make a ſhew of ending the 
common quarrel, between us two; there- 
fore you muſt fight with me forthwith.” 
Feigned com- Romanus, (for ſo the governor was called 
bar perween ſtunned by the propoſal, would willingly 
the two ar- have declined the combat ; but in the man- 
mies. ner it was propoſed by Khaled, he could 
not refuſe it. The troops on both ſides were 
equaliy amazed, to ſee their generals begin 
a ſingle combat: But as orders were given 
by each party to prevent their troops from 
ſtirring, they quietly waited for the iſſuè of 
that event. 
That combat, which was to have been 
no more than a jeſt, to impoſe on the inha- 
bitants 
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bitants of Boſtra, ſeemed very ſerious to the Abszenz. 


governor; and he aſked Khaled, who put 1 11. 
him hard to it, and dealt him many found © — 
blows, whether he meant to kill him. 

Khaled, who had a ſatisfaction in ſeeing the 

confuſion of his daſtardly antagoniſt, an- 

ſwered with a ſmile, That he had no ill 

deſign; but that, as well for the ſake of 

their honour, as to take away all cauſe of 
ſuſpicion, it was neceſſary to convince the 
ſpectators, it was not a mock fight. 

The combat, therefore, was continued The governor 
ſome time longer, ſorely againſt the will of * — 
the governor; who, finding himſelf wounded the inhabi- 
and bruiſed in ſeveral places, at laſt quitted *ants to ſur- 
the field of battle, and joined his troops. 

He marched back with them into the city, 

and again attempted to perſuade them to 
ſurrender to the Mahometans. The inha- 

bitants, more enraged than ever againſt 

their governor, highly reproached him for 

his treacherous and cowardly behaviour in 

the fight with Khaled, and formed a reſo- 

lution to prevent him from diſgracing them 

for the future, either by his conduct or 

council. They confined him to his own The inhabi- 
houſe, and placed a ſtrong guard over him; — 
and this poſt was given, with their unani- command. 
mous conſent, to the general of the troops 

which Heraclius had ſent to their aſſiſtance: 

but they at the ſame time required of him, 


that he ſhould fight Khaled in fingle combat. 
The 
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Ch. zr. 632. 


Combat be- 
tween Ab- 
darrahman 
and the new 
governor. 
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The general accepted the propoſal, and 
ſent Khaled a challenge. When the defiance 
was brought, Abdarrahman, the ſon of Abu- 
becre, was with the muſſulman general. 
That young man, burning with a defire of 
ſignalizing himſelf, was ſo very importu- 
nate with Khaled, that he gave him leave 
to fight in his ſtead. 


Abdarrahman, well mounted and armed, 


advanced towards the grecian general, who 


met him half way. The two armies 


fronted each other; and in their preſence 


the two champions were going to diſpute for 
the honour of victory; but the advan- 
tage again fell to the Muſſulmen. The gre- 
clan general was daunted at the bold coun- 
tenance of young Abdarrahman, and at the 
great readineſs with which he handled his 
lance: and ſo great was the impreſſion it 
made on him, that he ſoon found he had 
over-rated his courage, in complying with 
the terms the Greeks had required of him. 
The general, hawever, ſtrove to maſter 
his fears, and ventured to attack his adver- 
fary ; but at the firſt wound he received, his 
courage failed him, and he juſt preſerved 
ſo much preſence of mind as to get out of 


his enemy's hands. He made a feint, and 


dextrouſly turning his horſe, fled full * 


towards Boſtra. 


Abdarrahman immediately purſued him, 
but the Grecian's horſe being extremely 


fleet, ſoon carried that general out of the 


Muſſulman's 
( 
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Muſſulman's reach; who, being enraged at Anvnzcas: 


ſo mean-ſpirited a behaviour, boldly ad- 
vanced even to the grecian army, and dealt 
wounds and death all around him. Khaled, 
terrified at the danger Abdarrahman was 
running upon, forthwith gave the fignal, and 
the mahometan army fell with great fu 
on the Greeks, to diſengage the Caliph's 
ſon. 

Thus the temerity of that young captain 
brought on a general action; and the Muſ- 
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The Muſſul- 
men gain an 
advantage 


ſulmen, excited by the riſk he ran, fought over thoſe of 
ſo deſperately, that the Grecians were broke Voſtra. 


on all ſides, and put to a total rout. The 
whole mahometan army rang with accla- 
mations of joy and victory; whilſt the 
Chriſtians, who had eſcaped the ſword of 
the enemy, thought only, of flying, in the 
oreateſt diſorder, to take ſhelter within the 
city; and were happy that they could ſhut 
their gates in time, to prevent their adver- 
ſaries from following them there. 

Such of the Chriſtians as were not en- 
gaged in the ſally, either on account of their 
condition, ſex, or any other reaſon, were 
however ſpectators of it from the ramparts, 
and ſaw both the battle, and the defeat of 
their troops. The wretched inhabitants filled 
the air with their groans, their outcries, and 
their prayers. They had the misfortune to 
ſee their parents, friends, and countrymen, 


either ſlaughtered or made captives : and, 


after 


L 
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ABUBECRE. * after ſuch a defeat, they themſelves had but 


gives up the 


too clear a proſpect, that, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of a miracle, they could not eſcape 
from their enemies; and that their wives, 
their children, and their effects, muſt fall a 
prey to the conqueror. 

Amidſt the hurry and confuſion of their 
affairs, they were forced to uſe their utmoſt 


efforts for preſerving a city ſo important as 


Boſtra : and the council could think of no 
better means, conſidering the poſture of their 
affairs, than to write advice immediately to 
the emperor, of the extremity they were 
reduced to; and intreat from him ſpeedy 
aſſiſtance. Beſides which, they gave orders 
that ſtrict watch ſhould be kept for the ſe- 
curity of the place, and that they ſhould 
endeavour, at leaſt, to remain on the defen- 
five till they could hear from the emperor. 

But whilft thoſe unhappy Chriſtians were 
folliciting for ſuccours, and were driven to 
| deſpair at the thoughts of their great diſtance, 
Rotnanus, their treacherous governor, whom 
they had depoſed, and confined to his houſe, 

inwardly rejoiced at the public calamity, and 
was even then plotting to compleat his black 
deſigns. 

The houſe of that traitor ſtood at one of 
the extremities of the = ty; inſomuch that 
the walls of Boſtra incloſed his gar- 
den. He employed Ae children and ſervants 
to make a bole in the wall big enough to let 
in a man eaſily. At this aperture he got out 

long 


who remembered him (having ſeen him 125 

Khaled) declared who he was, and defire: 
he might be forthwith conducted to the ge- 
neral, he having an affair of importance to 
communicate to him. Khaled could . of, 
help ſmiling when he ſaw Romanus, as the, 
idea. of that coward's looks during their late 
combat came freſh into his — and he 
aſked him with a ſneer, how he fared. 
To this inſulting queſtion, which muſt 
have made him bluſh with ſhame, Roma- 
nus avoided making an anſwer, and being. 
eager to give the finiſhing ſtroke to his trea- 
chery, he told the general the cauſe of his 
coming. He then related to him what ill 
treatment he had met with from the inha- 
bitants of Boſtra, and the ſchemes he had laid 
for revenging himſelf. © Let me have only 
two hundred men,” faid the traitor to him, 
* headed by one of your braveſt officers, 
and I will anſwer for it, that before day, you 
ſhall be maſter of the place.” He then ex- 
plained to him in few words the manner of 
his getting out of the city, and made it ap. 
pear to\ him, that the ſame means might. 

eaſily be made uſe of to get in ſoldiers. * 
I 
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general, he forthwith called for two hundred 
choice men, and ſent them under Abdarrah- 
man's command to Boſtra. Romanus per- 
formed the office of guide to the detachment, 
and having conducted them to the opening 
he had made in his garden wall, unperceived 
of any perſon, he conveyed the whole par- 
ty into his houſe, and gave them grecian 
| habits, that they might ſpread themſelves 
over the whole city, without raiſing any 
diſtruſt in the inhabitants. 
Abdarrahman divided his detachment into 
equal moieties, which he again ſubdivided 
into eight companies of twentyfive men each; 
four of which bands were appointed at the 
ſame time to ſeize the four gates of Boſtra; 
and the other four ſubdiviſions were to re- 
main drawn up in the principal ſquare ; and 
from thence to ſpread themſelves in different 
parts of the city, ſo ſoon as the ſignal ſhould 
be given. | 
To the misfortune of the Grecians, theſe 
meaſures ſucceeded but too well. So ſoon 
as the captain of the band had given the ſig- 
nal, the troops in the ſquare diſperſed them- 
{elves into all parts, crying out, © Allah-ac- 
bar,“ that is to ſay, © God is very great.” At 
which cry the ſoldiers, who were appointed 
to ſeize the gates, diſpatched the ſentinels, 
and flew the guards. Forthwith the gates 
were thrown open, and the Mahometans, 
who impatiently waited for that moment, 
ruſhed into the city, and put to the ſword 
al 
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all they met, without diſtinction of age or Aux. 
ſex. The furious ſoldiery, breathing ſlaugh- cd * 
ter and deſolation, were continuing the ma. 
ſacre, when a number of the inhabitants, 
coming ſome out of the churches, and 
others out of their houſes, with lamentable 
cries, begged for quarter. . 
Khaled, who happily for them, was within 
hearing of their cries, immediately put a ſtop 
to the ſlaughter. The ſoldiers readily obeyed; 
andasthat indulgence of Khaled ſeemed a lit- 
tle unſeaſonable, and eſpecially to Chriſtians; 
that general, to juſtify his conduct, alledged 
that Mahomet was wont to fay ; '* if it hap- 
peneth that any perſon is flain after having 
called for quarter, I am innocent of it.” 
Khaled's orders were ſoon ſpread over the 
whole city, and the maſſacre ceaſed in all 
rts. | n | 
Thus Boftra, that rich and flouriſhing city, Romanus 
fell into the hands of the Muſſulmen, through u Mako- 
the baſe treachery of a wretch who ſoon for- 
ſook Chriſtianity, and openly profeſſed the 
mahometan religion. He afterwards departed 
from Boſtra,furniſhed with ſuch ſafeguards as 
Khaled thought fit to give him, and retired 
to the muſſulman territories, loaded with the 
curſes of a people, whom hehad ſo ſhamefully 
betrayed. 

Khaled immediately ſent an account of The Muſſul- 
this ſucceſs to Abubecre; and at the ſame — e 
time acquainted him with the deſign he had ger = 
formed, for marching without delay to Da- 

| | maſcus, 


i 


e 
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Auvnzens. maſcus, and laying ſiege to that city. He 
Hegyra 11. | alſo wrote to Obeidah, and ordered him 
chen 632: forthwith to join him with his troops. Obei- 
dah, deprived of his command, ag 
I have alread 1 ores was . not however 
totally diſcarded; and as they thought him 
fitter 2 the detail of an army, than for a 
command in chief, he was placed, by way 
of reſerve, upon the frontiers, at the head of 
2 Than * ment, with orders to hold him- 
elf in readineſs for marching to ſuch parts 
as the neceſſities of the ſtate ſhould require. 
On receipt of Khaled's letter, he began his 
march with his whole body of troops, and 
_— at Boſtra; and upon this junction, 
Khaled reſolved on his departure. He left 
| a ſtrong garriſon in the place, and then ſet out 
3 for Damaſcus. 
Tue emperor The grecian emperor having received 
= intelligence. of the deſigns of his enemies, 
came to Antioch, where he aſſembled a body 
of troops, that he might ſend them to the 
relief of Damaſcus. However, he appointed 
for that purpoſe no more than five thouſand. 
men, reckoning that number ſufficient to 
defend a place which was. very ſtrongly for- 
tified, and had a prodigious number of inha- 
bitants capable of bearing arms. R 
Diviſions be-. A captain, named Caloiis, having been 


tween the 


tho troops, he forthwith began his 
der of the march, and ſoon reached Damaſcus. His 
arrival at firſt gave great joy to the. 
inhabitants, on account of the ſuccour he 

brought 


ſuccours. 
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brought them; but in a ſhdrt time the pre- ez. 
tenſions which were formed by Caloũs raiſed . 70 
great heats and animoſities. The inſtructions 15 
which the emperor delivered to that general, 
for the regulation of his conduct at Damaſ- 
cus, were probably ſo deubtfully expreſſed, 
that he might put a more extenſive con- 
ſtruction upon them than they import- 
ed. He inſiſted on having the ſole com- 
mand in the city, and even required that the 
vernor, who had commanded till the time 
© arrived, ſhould be forthwith ſent out of 
the town. 
The men of Damaſcus were much amaz- 
ed at ſuch a demand, They loved their go- 
vernor, and looked upon him to be a brave 
officer, right worthy of the truſt repoſed in 
him, and more neceſſary than ever in a place, 
before which they daily expected the enemy 
to appear. | 
The praiſes which they beſtowed on their 
governor, only ſerved to increaſe the jealouſy 
of Caloüs; he became ſtiffer in his preten- 
fions, and proteſted he would never give them 
up. Then diſcord aroſe amongſt the inha- 
bitants, and each man fiding with one of the 
' commanders, as intereſt or inclination led 
him, they ſeemed bent on running to their 
own ruin; which fatal miſunderſtanding 
ſet the chiefs as well as the citizens at 
variance. | 8 
During the height of theſe diſturbances, Siege of Da- 
what they had ſo long feared, at laſt came to . 
paſs. Khaled, at the head of forty thouſand 
Vol. I. 8 men, 
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ABuBECRE. men, came in ſight of the place. The in- 
ers "2 17- bitants were then forced to ſuſpend their quar- 
2. rels, in order to provide for their defence, 
and to prevent the enemy from advancing too 
near. They therefore made a ſally with 
ſome detachments, to obſtruct them in the 
carrying on their ap e to the city. 
| Khaled, not winking it proper to charge 
theſe detachments at that time, only ordered 
ſome ſlight ſkirmiſhes to try them. He gave 
that commiſſion to Derar, an officer for — 
whom he had an eſteem, and ordered 
him to take with him a few horſe, and go 
with his uſual bravery, and make trial of the 
temper of the enemy. Derar immediately 
departed, and gave ſignal proofs of his valour; 
but as there was too wide a diſproportion in 
the numbers, he was repulſed, and again 
| obliged to join the main army. Abderrah- 
man was alſo deſirous of braving the enemy: 
he came off with the ſame ſucceſs as Derar, 
and like him was forced to yield to ſuperior 
numbers, and to retire ;. but that did not pre- 


vent either of them from receiving the prai- 
ſes juſtly due to. their bravery. 


8 . * . + 


The general was alſo deſirous of attacking 
in his turn, and as his quality ſeemed to be- 
ſpeak ſome extraordinary feat from him, he 
advanced ſingly near enough the enemy to be 
heard, (for he refuſed to be accompanied) 
and offered to fight any of them, that dared 

Single combat to tj the event of a ſingle combat. 

between Ca- The governor, whom Caloüs would 
Hus and Kha- have ſupplanted, artfully made uſe of this 
2 challenge, 


the ARAB IAN S. 
challenge, telling his antagoniſt, that as he 
inſiſted upon having the ſole directions of the 
defence of the city, ſo he was engaged, in 
point of honour, to be the firſt in the accept- 
ing the offer of the mahometan general. 

Calous, would very willingly have been 
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excuſed, but he could not, for ſhame, refuſe 


it ; eſpecially as it was the opinion of all thoſe 
who were witneſſestothechallenge. Hethere- 
fore undertook it with the greateſt repug- 
nance; and as he had a better ſtomach to treat 
with the enemy, than to fight, he took care 
to furniſh himſelf with an interpreter, becauſe 
he did not underſtand the arabian tongue. 
As he was going to the combat, Caloiis, 
whoſe fears grew ſtronger, as he drew 
nearer the Muſſulman, asked the interpreter 
to aſſiſt him, in caſe the enemy ſhould 
be too hard for him. But the interpreter, 
who was far from being a pugnacious man; 


defired Calous would make no dependance 


upon him in that reſpect: he aſſured him, that 
in all matters relating to his profeſſion, he 


would do him all the ſervice lay in his power, 


and would faithfully relate whatſoever he bid 
him tell the Mahometan; but as to fighting, 


he abſolutely would not do it, and therefore 


he muſt take his meaſures accordingly. 

So blunt an anſwer was a terrible ſtroke to 
the fearful Caloiis; however he continued 
his march, and came up with Khaled. And 
the interpreter made him a ſpeech, which he 
began with the following fable: A certain 
man had a flock of ſheep, which he intruſted 

me * to 
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to the keeping of a careleſs ſhepherd, who 
ſuffered them to be devoured by wild beaſts. 
The maſter, enraged at his loſs, turned away 
the ſhepherd, and took one more vigilant in 
his ſtead, who killed the wolf when he re- 
turned for his prey. This,” added the in- 


terpreter, is a true portraiture of your nation. 


Being poor, and in want of every thing at home, 
you have hitherto fattened yourſelves in this 
delightful country; but here is a general of 
courage and capacity, who hath numerous 
forces under his command, and will duely 
guard the flock, which the emperor hath 
given him in charge.“ 

That nation,” anſwered Khaled, whom 
you ſo inſolently reproach for their poverty, 
came out of their country, to take from you 
your riches, your fields, and your cities. I 
have ſhewn in the neighbouring provinces, 
how great is the power and valour of the 
Arabians, and I will do the ſame in theſe 
parts. If thy general is the defender of the 
grecian empire, I am the defender of my 
religion; therefore no more words, for blows 
muſt decide our quarrel,” 

Though Caloũs did not underſtand Kha- 
led's diſcourſe, yet the tone of his voice, and 
the boldneſs of his countenance, filled him 
with terror. He bid the interpreter propoſe 
to Khaled the deferring their combat till the 
next day. But the Muſſulman, who loved 
fighting too well to delay the pleaſure of it; 
and who, befides, prognoſticated to himſelf a 
{ure victory, from the confuſed and _ 

| | loo 
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look of his adverſary, refuſed to put it off; Au. 
and leſt his enemy ſhould flip from him, Cen 632 
he ran, and placed himſelf between Calois © 
and: the grecian army. 

The interpreter now finding matters were 
near a criſis, and judging he could be no lon- 
ger of any uſe, left the champions to fight it 
out, and rode off full ſpeed towards Damaſcus. 

Caloiis therefore finding he muſt engage, Caloiis is ta- 
reſumed a little courage, and fought at firſt ken priſoner, 
with tolerable intrepidity ; but not being able 
long to withſtand ſo powerful an enemy as 
Khaled, he ſoon began to defend himſelf 
but faintly. Khaled, then diſdaining to preſs 
him any longer, made a ſide- long motion to 
cloſe with Caloüs, and dextrouſly ſhiftin ga 
his lance from his left hand to his right, 
he ſeized his adverſary round the waiſt, and 
threw him from his horſe to the ground. 

In an inſtant the whole arabian army made 
the loudeſt acclamations of joy, which caſt 
a great damp on the chriſtian forces. 

Khaled, after his victory, returned to the 
Muſſulmen with his priſoner, and was pre- 
paring to go back to Damaſcus, when Caloũs 
demanded a moment's audience of him. 
The general having been pleaſed to grant it, 
Romanus, the baſe governor of Boſtra, who 
was then amongſt the Mahometans, ſerved 
as interpreter between them. 1 

Caloüs, who, ſpight of the grief and , 
ſhame he muſt have felt, ſtill. kept up his 
reſentment againſt the old governor of Da- 
maſcus, told Khaled, they muſt level their 

| G 3 weapons 
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or even take him priſoner, he would ſoon 
become maſter of the place. | 
Khaled immediately ſent a challenge to 

the governor, who accepted it, and ſoon enter- 
ed the liſts, Khaled having haſtened up to 
him, demanded his name : he anſwered, that 
he was called Iſrail. It is to be obſerved, that, 
amongſt the Arabians, this is the name 


of an angel, who takes care of the ſouls of 
the departed. Khaled could not help laugh- 


ing when he heard that name: Well,” fad 
he briſkly, © ſo much the better for thee; ; 
the angel Iſrail, out of reſpect to thy name, 
will take care to give thy ſoul a ſpeedy paſ- 
ſage to hell.” Iſrail, who did not want cou- 
rage, was not in the leaſt diſconcerted at 
Khaled's rough compliment; but, imagin- 
ing he hinted at the treatment he had be- 
ſtowed on Caloiis, Iſrail aſked what he 
had done with him. Khaled anſwered, that 
he had ordered him to be loaded with irons. 
„Why,“ replied the governor, © did you 
not cauſe him to be put to death?“ © Be- 
cauſe,” replied Khaled, it is my intent 
you ſhould be both beheaded at the ſame 
time.” Their converſation was continued no 
longer, for the two champions attacked each 
other, and gave proofs of great ſkill and 
courage on both fides. Khaled, delighted 
to meet with an adverſary worthy of him, 
called up all his bravery to his aid, in order 
to gain the advantage, which he attained 
after a ſhort combat. Iſrail, finding that 

victory 
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victory declared for Khaled, faced about, Ange. 
and took to flight. The Muſſulman purſued CB 1 
him at firſt very briskly ; but the Grecian, n. 
who was better mounted, outſtripped him. 

He ſtopped, however, at ſome diſtance, and 

finding that Khaled's horſe was greatly tired, 

he returned, in order to attack the Muſſul- 

man a- new. Khaled ſtraitways alighted, and 

at the moment Ifra!l was furiouſly;ruſhing on 

him, he dextrouſſy ham- ſtringed his adverſa- 

ry's horfe, and thereby made himſelf maſter 

of the rider. He forthwith ſeized him, and 

delivered him over to his attendants, ordering 

them to put him in chains with Caloiis. 

In a ſhort time he went to them, and Iſrail and Ca- 
told them, they muſt either embrace the — 
mahometan doctrine, or be put to death on N 
the ſpot. Theſe two captains, whom jea- 
louſy, hatred, and the luſt of power, had ſet 
at the greateft variance, now ſeemed to have 
but one Heart, one-mind, and one opinion : 
and, being enlightened by a ray of the di- 
vine grace, which infpires men with ſtrength 
and courage in the time of need, they made 
a noble facrifice of both life and fortune to 
their redeemer, and died glorious martyrs to 
Chriſtianity. Khaled cauſed them both to 
be beheaded, and ordered their heads to be 
thrown over the walls of Damaſcus, that the 
citizens might know the fate of their ge- 
nerals. | | | 

Theſe are, nearly, the chief events which Reflections 
fell out at the ſiege of Damaſcus ; at leaſt, in the ara- 


 bian writer, 


G 4 Alvakedi, 
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Arvszexz. Alyakedi, an arabian hiſtorian, from whom 
ks . I have extracted this account, doth not in- 
*. form us of any more than I have related. 
But it will doubtleſs ſeem very aſtoniſhing, 

that a numerous army of Mahometans, who 

5 ſet out with a reſolution of propagating their 
religion, or gaining tributaries by fire and 

ſword, ſhould lay ſiege to a place, which 

they propoſed to attack with the utmoſt vi- 

gour, and that the whole ſhould dwindle 

to a few fingle combats, which, ending in 

the loſs of two or three men, could neither 
advance nor retard the chief object in view. 

It may therefore be preſumed, that the ro- 

mantic taſte, which prevails in almoſt all 

the works of the Arabians, induced Alva- 

kedi rather to dwell on the deſcription of 

duels, juſts, and other feats of arms, which 

in his ſentiments were marvellous, than to 

inform us, like an hiſtorian, of ſuch other 

events, as muſt neceſſarily have paſſed on fo 
important an occaſion. If 

It ſhould ſeem, therefore, according to 
Alvakedi, that not a ſingle tranſaQtion worth 
relating, paſſed at the fiege of Damaſcus, 

after the death of Caloũs and Iſrail. He 

ſays, indeed, there were ſeveral actions, in 

all which the Chriſtians were worſted ; but 

as to particulars, he leaves us. quite in the 

dark. So that, having no better guide, I 

am enabled to give no more than a general 
account of ſuch matters, as deſerved a full 

and circumſtantial relation. 
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The Greeks, therefore, having been beaten . 
in ſeveral engagements with the Muſſulmen, N 
their forces: were greatly diminiſhed, and 
they dared make no more ſallies. They 
kept within the walls of their city, and made 
the beſt preparations they could for defend- 
ing themſelves, till the emperor ſhould ſend 
them relief. 

That prince, who ſaw of what great im- Preparation 

portance it was to ſave ſuch a city as Da- 2,000 _— 
maſcus, immediately raiſed troops in the Damaſcus. 
ſeveral provinces of his dominions, and had 
at laſt on foot a body of almoſt one hundred 
thouſand men. Unhappily this great mul- 
titude could be of no uſe but for a review; - 
the ſoldiers of which it was compoſed, had 
neither ſeen ſervice, nor were they acquaint- 
ed with military diſcipline : they were levies 
made in haſte, and, for the moſt part, preſſed” 
men; the reſt of them, being terrified with 
the ſtories they had already heard of the 
Arabians, marched with fear and trembling. 
From ſuch a militia, no great ſucceſs could' . 
be expected; and, indeed, the emperor's 
affairs were ſoon in a moſt deplorable con- 
dition. 

Whilſt the e were taking theſe 
meaſures, the brave Khaled kept the city of 
Damaſcus in awe. He had made ſeveral 
fruitleſs attempts to break a lance with ſome 
of the Chriſtians, but not a man amon 
them dared to engage with him. The Muſ- 
ſulman, who was naturally warm and eager, 


could 
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Azvunzctt-: could not brook this kind of inactivity. How- 


Hegyra 11. 


Ch. ær. 632. 


The arabian 


ever, he formed a reſolution to lay before 
the town, hoping thereby to reduce them 
to the laſt extremity; and, having blocked 
up the city on all ſides, he fixed his quarters 
on the eaſtern part, and Obeidah too 85 
on the weſt. | 
At the time Khaled was ne {regia at this 


| — — {tate of reſt, which fo ill-fdited his difpoſi- 


cher they ſhall tion, intelligence was brought him of the 
naiſethe fiege. meaſures which — was taking, in 


order to relieve Damaſcus: In a ſhort time 
he received a more particular information as 
to thoſe meaſures, and an account that the 

ecian army had begun their march. He 
r forthwith called a council of war, 
to deliberate what was proper to be done. 
He was of opinion not to wait for the arri- 
val of the enemy, but to go out and meet 
them, being firmly perſuaded they ſhould 
certainly defeat the ſuccours: for as that 


great body was neceſſarily divided, for the 


convenience of marching, it would be eaſy 

to beat the ſeveral diviſions ſucceſſively; and 
by thoſe ſeparate engagements deſtroy a nu- 
merous army, which might put them to 


f difficulties, if the ſeveral bodies were ſuf- 


fered to join. 
Obeidah was of a contrary opinion. He 
urged of how great importance it was not 
to leave Damaſcus, which being reduced to 
great extremity for want of proviſions and 
ammunition, muſt inevitably ſurrender in a 
few days; whereas, if they determined 
to 
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to raiſe the ſiege, 
cure relief of all kinds; and ſo, what had He 
already been done, would become uſeleſs. 


He agreed, however, that, 5 it would be 
a great Len ey. could de- 
— * 


troops which the emperor was 
into Syria: but be added, that 
ſuppe they ſhould gain a compleat vic- 
tory, which was not abſolutely certain, they 
muſt ſtill return to Damaſcus; which, hav- 
ing had time to recruit their ſtock of am- 
munition and proviſions, would be enabled 
to make a long reſiſtance, He concluded 
with obſerving, that the ſuccour in queſtion 
deus ſtill at, a great diſtance, it would be 
more prudent to puſh on the ſiege; 
and when once they were maſters of the 
place, they might cafily maintain the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, and even make it ſerve as 
a rampart to the Muſſulmen n the 
Greeks. 2 
This opinion appeared. to de very judi- 
cious; the council unanimouſly concurred 
in it, and even Khaled himſelf readily came 
over to Obeidah's ſentiments. The men of 
Damaſcus were greatly alarmed. to ſee a for- 
midable enemy ftill before their walls, Be- 
tides, the troops Heraclius had ſent to re- 
lieve them, marched very ſlowly, and it Was 
to be feared their proviſions, which were now 
greatly diminiſhed, might be totally con- 
2 during that interval, and they be re- 
duced to the fatal neceſſity of periſhing by 
hunger, 


the inhabitants would pro- * deren. 
C A.. = 
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ABuBECRE. hunger, or ſubmitting to the yoke of the 
. 632. Mahometans. 5 

Sa EY Ihe idea of that wretched alternative, put 

| ſcenes offer them on contriving different expedients, to 

terms which extricate themſelves from the unhappy con- 

are rejected. dition they were reduced to. Amongſt others, 

they offered to corrupt Khaled, to induce 

him to raiſe the fiege. They privately ſent 

meſſengers to that general, and offered him 

conſiderable ſums of money, with other va- 

luable preſents, if he would conſent to de- 

part from before their town. But Khaled, 

who ſcorned to liſten to ſuch a propoſal, 

- ſharply anſwered, they had only two mea- 

ſures to follow, which were, either to em- 

* brace Mahometiſm, or to become tributaries; 

and if they did not approve of thoſe condi- 
tions, arms muſt decide the quarre]. - 

The inhabitants of Damaſcus, greatly con- 

founded at Khaled's firmneſs and reſolution, 

reſolved to be more careful than ever in 

guarding their city, and were in daily ex- 

tion of a reinforcement which never 

arrived. After ſome weeks, which paſſed 

in a continual diſquietude, they were in- 

formed the long- look d- for ſuccour was near 

at hand. This news filled the whole town 

with joy. The acclamations of the citizens 

were-heard even in the camp of the Ara- 

bians, who concluded, that ſomething ex- 
traordinary muſt have happened to them. 

They were not long unacquainted with 

the cauſe of it: Khaled's ſcouts brought him 

intelli- 


f 


= 
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A new council was therefore held, in which 
Khaled returning to his former opinion, pro- 
poſed the army's maiching with all ſpeed 
to meet thoſe troops, and endeavour to 
defeat them, before they came in ſight of 
Damaſcus. Obeidah alſo ſtood by the opi- 
nion he had declared in the firſt council, and 
_ ſtrongly inſiſted on a fgontinuation of the 
ſiege. ; 8 | 

Theſe different opinions having been 
. weighed by the council, appeared tobeequally 
—_— by reaſon; they therefore reſolved 
to follow them both. They continued the 
blockade of Damaſcus by a body of troops, 
and at the ſame time appointed ſome detach- 
ments of choice ſoldiers, to harraſs the re- 
inforcements which were not far off. 


At the head of thoſe detachments, Kha- Some Arabi. 


an troops are 
nnn ſent to harraſs 
of, and diſtinguiſhed for his bravery and the Greeks. 


led placed Derar, a captain already ſpoken 


intrepidity, and who rather needed a curb 
than a ſpur. When Khaled ſent him forth, 
he recommended to him above all things, 


not to expoſe himſelf raſhly; to make no 


difficulty of complying with the preſent exi- 
gency, and to retreat to the army, if it ſhould 

be unadviſable to riſque an engagement. 
Derar forthwith marched with his detach- 
ment to make diſcoveries, and, burning with 
impatience to ſignalize himſelf againſt the 
Chriſtians, it was not long ere he came in 
| ſight 
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intelligence, that the grecian army was on Azvnzcas. 


the march, and would ſoon reach Damaſcus. CS 5 * 
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fight of them. His troops ſeeming to be a 
little daunted at the appearance of ſo great 
a multitude, Derar encouraged them by 


the great boldneſs with which he ſpoke 


to them of the enemy they were about to 
attack. He put them in mind of the many 


victories the Muſſulmen had gained over 
them, and that almoſt always with inferior 
numbers: and, in ſhort, that a handful of 
brave men were enough to defeat a nume- 
rous arm 

That galant captain himſelf ſet an exam- 
ple of the moſt conſummate bravery, by ad- 
vancing boldly towards the enemy, and endea- 
vouring to ſingle out the grecian general. 
His * ng 10 ported him, andthe action be- 

gan. Derar having cut his way even to the 

enemies ſtandard, attacked the ſtandard-bea- 
rer, and killed that officer with his own 
hand; he forthwith called out to his men to 
ſeize the ſtandard, and that he would defend 
them from the Chriftians; and he fought ſo 
deſperately, that he drove away all ſuch 
as would have fallen on his ſoldrers, and 
the ſtandard was carried off. 

Whilſt the grecian army and the arabian 
detachment were thus engaged, the Greeks 
received a freſh reinforcement. Verdanus, 
(which was tho name of the Grecian gene- 
ral) had a fon, who commanded at Emeſſa, 
a city of Syria, lying between Aleppo and 
Damaſcus, who came to join his father with 


* body of ten thouſand men, and arrived 


at 
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at the ve —— l — — . 
riouſly. This entleman,, at — de © 
—— 3 Muſſulman, to free „ 
the Greeks from ſo formidable an enemy, 
darted a javelin at him, but without ſue- 
ceſs; that is to ſay, inſtead of killing him, 
as he hoped, it = lightly wounded him 
in the left arm, Derar, enraged, inſtantly 
turned about, and gave that young officer 
ſo terrible a blow with his:lance, that he kil- 
led him on the ſpot, and the head of his 
Weapon ſtuck faſt in his chine. ie 12 7 

The Grecians, bent on revengingthe death Derar is taken 
of that young lord, ſurrounded Derar on all Friſoner. 
fides, in order to ſeize him. The Muſſulman 

rformed prodigies of valour to extricate 

imſelf from the danger; but he was at laſt 
borne down by numbers, and taken priſoner. 

The Arabians, ſeeing their commandet in 
the hands of the Chriſtians, made amazing 
efforts to free him, but without ſucceſs. The 
Chriſtians ſtood all their attacks with the 

greateſt firmneſs, and the Mahometans be- 
gan to loſe their courage. Some amongſt 
them acted as if they meant to vetire from 
the combat; which being obſerved by Raſi- 
ebn-Omeirah, he led them back to the ene- 
my, bidding them remember the principles 
of their prophet's religion. Do you 
not know, ſaid he, © that ſuch as turn their 
backs on the enemy, offend God and the 

prophet ? that paradiſe is open only to ſuch 
as fight on until death or victory? and af- 
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vBECRE.. ter all, what matters it if Derar be killed or 


taken priſoner ? Let us fly then, to revenge 
his death, or ſet him free. Follow me, 
I will ſhew you the way.” Rafi immediately 
fell on the Greeks, and his troops ſeconded 
him with the greateſt bravery. 

' Khaled: —.— in the midſt of theſe tran- 
actions, his preſence augmented the cou- 
rage of the Muſſulmen. He had received 
intelligence of Derar's being taken, and 
came with all ſpeed to his relief. That ge- 
neral attacked them ſo furiouſly that they 


- were amazed. He ſeveral times broke into 
their e and particularly in thoſe parts 


where he ſaw the moſt ſtandards and colours, 
concluding he ſhould find the priſoner there; 
but his attempts were fruitleſs, Derar was 
W at a great diſtance. 

Khaled having attacked the enemy ſeveral 
times without finding Derar, was at laſt in- 


formed of his fate by ſome deſerters from 


the Chriſtians, who told him, the grecian 
al had ſent that officer, under the guard 


| of one hundred horſe, to Emeſſa, and that 


his deſign was to make a preſent of him to 
the emperor at the end of the campaign. 
Khaled, overjoyed at hearing certain news 
of that priſoner, inſtantly ordered Rafi to 
take with him a detachment of one hundred 
choſen horſe, to march forthwith towards 
Emeſſa, and to releaſe Derar at all events. 


Rafi 


* 
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Rafi, who was ready to run all hazards Au. 
to recover Derar from the power of the — 5 os 

g 32. 
cians, ly executed -Khaled's 
dets. He d d with all ſ — — 
ing his ſoldiersto' make ny marches, 
— ſhortly came up with the mon 
which was conducting Derar. 

Thoſe troops, who did not think of Rat defeats 
meeting an enemy to fight with in their che guard who 
road, were greatly diſconcerted when the im- 88 
petuous Rafi attacked them with his whole Emeſſa. 
party. The Greeks made but a ſlight re- 
ſiſtance; the greateſt number of them fled 
away precipitately, and ſuch as ſtood: their 

ound were cut in peices. Derar being 
thus luckily re-taken, immediately returned, 
to acquaint Khaled with his happy delivery. 

He came juſt in time to congratulate the 
general on the great advantages he had ob- 
tained in the ſhort interval which was em- 

oyed in freeing Derar. In that interim, 
| Khaled had continually haraſſed the Gre- 
| cians, and had conducted himſelf ſo ſkil- 
| fully, as to beat the diviſions of the chriſtian 
— ſeverally, ſo that their numerous army 

was no longer able to defend itſelf: and 
5 even ſuch of them as had not yet fought, 
5 and were in a condition of facing the enemy, 
were ſeized with a al at the exagge- 
; rated accounts they heard of the unbated 
courage of the Muſſulmen. They concluds —\, 
ed, it muſt be owing to freſh troops that ſu- 
ceeded each other, and that poflibly the 
Vor. I, H whole 
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Anvnzcrt.- whole ſtrength of the Mahometans was col- 


Hegyra 11. 
Ch, ær. 632. 


lected in order to fight them. This fatal 
notion occaſioned the utter defeat of the Gre- 
cians. And thus, to the diſhonour of the 
chriſtian name, a ſuccour of one hundred 
thouſand men was totally ruined, by the bra- 
very of an intrepid leader ; who, artfully in- 
ſpiring his troops with enthuſiaſtic courage, 
like his own, ſcarce ever failed of ſucceſs 
even in the moſt raſh enterpriſes. 

In order to render the overthrow of fo 
conſiderable an army as compleat as poſſible, 
Khaled ſent out troops in purſuit of the fu- 
gitives. The unhappy Chriſtians, who fled 
in the greateſt diſorder and confuſion, were 
then cruelly maſſacred, without being able, 
or even daring to defend themſelves. The 
conductors of the baggage, and thoſe who 
were entruſted with the treaſure, abandoned 
all to the conquerors, and even threw away 
their arms, that they might fly with greater 
ſwiftneſs. The Muſſulmen, weary of ſlaugh- 
ter, and greedy of plunder, put an end to 
wa purſuit of the Greeks, and began to 


pillage: they took on that occaſion an im- 


menſe booty, in money, arms, and horſes, 
and returned triumphant to the ſiege of Da- 

maſcus. | 
It is more eaſy to feel, than to deſcribethe 
affliction the inhabitants of Damaſcus were 
under, when they received the news of ſo 
terrible a loſs. But, amidſt their great con- 
ſternation, 
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ſternation, their commanders uſed their ut- Azvztcrz, 
moſt efforts to rouſe their courage for the de- 8 102 
fence of a place, which had nothing to depend © © 3 
on, but their own vigilance and activity: 

They entertained hopes, indeed, that the em- 

peror would ſend them new ſuccours, but in 

the mean time they were forced to be perpe- 

tually on their guard, for fear of a ſurprize. 

Heraclius, equally moved at the deplorable The emperor 
condition of Damaſcus, and the defeat of the ſends a new 
troops he had ſent to their relief, made a new E 
attempt to ſave that city. He directed freſh ; 
troops to be levied, which, joined to ſuch 
of the remains of the laſt defeat as could be 
collected, formed a body of ſeventy thou- 
ſand men, which the emperor put under the , 
command of Verdaqus his general, who had 
eſcaped to Ainadin in Syria. He commanded 
him to omit. no means for raiſing the ſiege, and 
even to give battle, if he could not otherwiſe 
— 

Khaled having ſoon received intelligence of 
theſe preparations, thought it neceſſary to take 
more precaution than he had formerly done. 

This new ſuccour, indeed, was not ſo conſidera- 
ble as the firſt ; but it might be more formida- 
ble, not only on account of the bravery of the 
troops which compoſed it, but alſo thro' the 
skill and experience of the generals, who, 
reflecting on the errors which had occaſioned 
their late defeat, might take ſuch prudent 
meaſures, as to change the face of affairs to 
their advantage. 


H 2 Obeidah. 
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Avuzzcxz. Obeidah, whom Khaled conſulted on that 
Ges) 11- occaſion, was of the ſame opinion with the 
"A 5 5 general, that it was neceſſary to order all the 
13 chief officers, who were quartered at large in 
their forces, different countries, to march without delay, 
with the ſeveral bodies under their command, 

and to join the main army. 

In conſequence of this reſolution, Khaled 
wrote a circular letter, which was expreſſed 
in the following terms: Your brethren, the 
Muſſulmen, are in manifeſt danger of being 
attacked by a new army of Grecians. Haſten 
therefore to their aſſiſtance, and do not fail 
being at Ainadin with your troops, where you 
will find us.” 

Couriers were thereupon inſtantly diſpatch- 
ed, who, with the utmoſt expedition, carried 
orders to the generals who remained in the ſe- 
veral countries of the arabian dominions. 
The chief of them were Yezid, Sergiabil, 
Mead, Noman, and Amru, The firſt com- 
manded in the territory of Balna, on the fron- 
tiers of Syria ; Sergiabil, in Paleſtine; Mead, 
in the country of Harran; Noman, at Tad- 
mor, or Palmyra; and Amru, in Irak. 
Theſe orders were no ſooner received, than 
each of thoſe generals made preparations to 

march for the defence of the common cauſe. 

The Arabians Khaled, on his part, having made the neceſ- 
— 2 ſary diſpoſitions for decamping, the muſſul- 
man army at laſt raiſed the ſiege of Damaſ- 

cus, and marched in queſt of the Grecians. 
The 
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The raiſing of the ſiege filled the inhabi- Azvazexs; 


tants of Damaſcus with joy; their courage, 
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n 
which had been ſunk by ſo many loſſes, ſeemed Sh. wer. __ 


thereby newly rouſed up, and they were even 


defirous of giving a proof of it, by purſuing 
the Mahometans. This bold deſign followed 
from the remonſtrances of two brothers, who 
had gained a great character amongſt the Gre- 
cians for bravery and {kill in the art of war. 
So ſoon as they ſaw the Arabians in motion to 
begin their march, they offered that they 
would themſelves undertake to harraſs the 
enemy, and required to be furniſhed with fix 
thouſand horſe, and ten thouſand foot. Theſe 
being granted them, Paul (which was the 
name of the eldeſt) put himſelf at the head of 
the cavalry ; and the youngeſt, called Peter, 
took the command of the infantry, 


So ſoon as they ſaw the enemy in full The Dama- 
march, they fallied out of the town, and _ purſue 


tell with great fury on the rear-guard of the 
mahometan army, in which were placed 
all their baggage, their riches, their wives, 
and even their children. Khaled was at firſt 
defirous that Obeidah would lead the van 
of the army, that himſelf might take the 
charge of that part of it which contained 
things ſo dear to themall; but Obeidah hav- 
ing repreſented to him, that it was more be- 
coming for the general to continue at the 
head of his troops, and that it would be a 
leaſure to him to command the rear-guard, 
haled was unwilling to diſoblige him. 

1 But 


1 
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They de- 
feat the rear - 
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But that general dearly _—_ it, Paul, 
at the head of his cavalry, furiouſly attacked 
Obeidah, and put him hard to it; whilſt 
Peter, with his infantry, fell on the baggage, 


guard of the and carried off the women, the children, the 


Arabians, 


treaſure, and all the booty the Arabians had 


taken from the Greeks. 


Peter, finding himſelf maſter of ſuch i im- 
menſe riches, began to think of ſecuring 
them; he provided himſelf a ſtrong eſcort, 
with which he took the road to Damaſcus, | 
there to lay up his booty ; and left his brother 
and the” reſt of the troops fighting with the 
Muſſulmen. Paul, with unbated ardour, 
performed prodigies of valour, and at aſt 
totally defeated the mahometan rear-guard, 
Being fatisfied with the advantage he had 
gained, he retreated in good order, and went 
to join his brother. 

Khaled was not informed of this misfor- 
tune, till it was too late to apply a remedy. 
He was vexed with himſelf for his compliance 
with Obeidah's requeſt ; but he ſoon took his 
reſolution, and, tho' he was of a very paſſionate 
temper, he only ſaid, God's will be done; I ! 
would have taken the conduct of the rear- 
guard; Obeidah would not have it ſo, and 
now you ſee the event.” 

However, that the Chriſtians might not go 
away with the glory of having beaten the 
Muſſulmen, Khaled forthwith ſent out feve- 
ral detachments, whom he ordered to uſe 


their 
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their utmoſt efforts to come up with the ene- r 


my before they could reach Damaſcus. - Kais- 
ebn-Obeirah; Abdarrahman, Derar, and ſome 
other choſen officers, were appointed to com- 
mand the detachments; and Khaled, himſelf 
ſoon afterwards began his march with a — 
body of the army. 042471 

Derar was particularly. concerngid to come 
up ſpeedily, with the Chriſtians.  -His ſiſter 
was amongſt the priſoners they had taken, 
and it Was of great conſequence to him not 
to leave her long in their poſſeſſion. He 
therefore was one of the firſt that came upon 
them, and attacked the body under Paul in 
their retreat, The Muſſulman fought ſo fu- 
riouſly, that he ſoon routed all ſuch as were 
about the chriſtian general, whom he alſo 
attacked, and was about to pierce him with 
his lance, when Paul cried out: * Hold, 
hold; in ſparing me, you fave the lives of your 
wives and children, whom we. are conducting 
to Damaſcus,” 

At theſe words. Decar -with-held his 
hand, that he might, not give the Chriſtians 
cauſe tomake repriſalson the priſoners they had 
in their cuſtody. He left that general under the 
guard of ſome ſoldiers, and haſtened to releaſe 
his ſiſter and the other priſoners. 

All this diligence of the Muſſulmen would 
have proved ineffectual, if Peter, in making 
his retreat, had been guided by che ſame pru- 
dence as induced him to retire. The combat 
which had been maintained by his brother, 
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1 afforded him full time to have reached Da- 


maſcus, but a fatal curioſity moved him to 
halt at ſome diſtance from that city, on a very 


pleaſant ſpot. 


It is true the troops were oemcethively Gitiptied. 
and ſtood in great need ef reſt and refreſh- 


ment; but inſtead of tarrying no longer than 


was neceſſary to give them a little breath, he 
ſtopped, and even pitched his camp chere. 

Whilſt they were erecting the tents, he 
thought fit to beſtow his time in examining 
the particulars of the great booty he had ta- 
ken from the Arabians: but his real vie w 
was to ſatisfy his curioſity in reſpect to the 
women he had taken priſoners. The greateſt 
part of them had been ſo highly commended 
for their beauty, that he could not think of 
going to Damaſcus till he had feaſted His eyes 
with a fight of them. 

But he paid very dear for this wb cu- 
rioſity, which was not only ill- timed, but un- 
ſeemly in a chriſtian general, who was fighting 
in defence of his faith. Amongſt theſe women 
there was one of admirably beauty, whom the 
general fell violently in love with; and to ſo 
high a pitch did his paſſion riſe, that he declared 
he would reſign his title to all the reſt of the 
booty, for the poſſeſſion of that woman, whom 
he ſhould look on to be a ſufficient ſhare. 
The reſt of the women fell to the lot of the 
other officers, who at the ſame time divided 


the remainder of the booty amongſt them. 
* 
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The booty having been thus ordered, the 
general and the other officers retired to their. 
tents, to take a little refreſhment, And all 
this paſſed with as much ſecurity, as if they 
had nothing to fear from their enemy, who, 
however, was not very far oft. 

In the mean time the priſoners,” who 
were all placed in one tent, diſcourſed on 
the extraordinary allotment which bad been 
juſt made of them in their own preſence. 
One of the chief women, named Caulah, 
addreſſed her feHow-priſoners in the follow- 
ing terms: Did you not obſerve the inſo- 
lence of the conquerors, who came and ex- 
amined us, like 1 Prey that cannot eſca 
ont of their hands? What think you of th 
wretched fate we are threatened with ? Shall 
we ſuffer ourſelves to be given up to theſe 
infidels, to ſatiate their luſts? Ah! why ſhall 
we not rather chuſe to die, than become 
the ſlaves of theſe idolaters? If you will fol- 
low my example, I am confident we ſhall 
be able to get out of their hands; or, at 
leaſt, ſhall finiſh our days by a glorious 
death.” 

e The patience with which we have hi- 
therto ſeemed to bear our misfortunes,” an- 
ſwered one of the priſoners, named Offeirah, 
is the pure effect of neceſſity, and not 
the conſequence of a want of courage: but 
alas! what can we do? we are quite de- 
fenceleſs, and have no hopes of getting arms 


into our poſſeſſion. 
c How !” 


Azvnrcas. 
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He 11. ce 
8 7 What prevents us from ſeizing the —— 


of the tents, and making uſe of them to 
in theſe infidels ? —. on, let us forth- 


& 4 << 


ven will aſſiſt us to beat our enemies; bur 
if our prayers are not heard, we ſhall, how- 
ever, die honqurably ?“ 

This couragious 1 a did not flow 
from an impotent rage. Thoſe women had, 
for the moſt part, truly military inclinations; ; 
and eſpecially ſuch of them as were of the 
tribe of Himiar, or the Homerites. They 
were early trained to manage. the ſteed, and 
to handle the bow, the lance, and the ja- 
velin. In their fury, they were ſcarce; leſs 
formidable than the moſt veteran ſoldiers ; fo 
that it is no great wonder to find them form 
ſo deſperate a reſolution, in ſo critical a 
juncture. | 

The priſoners unanimouſlycame i into Cau- 
lah's deſign; they inſtantly tore up the pic- 
kets of the tents, and made ready to repel 
all ſuch as ſhould dare to attack them. 

A grecian ſoldier was the firſt that felt 
their fury. Not imagining thoſe women 
could ſeriouſly think of defending them- 
ſelves, and eſpecially ' with ſuch weapons, 
he jeered them for their military appearance ; 
but, to his misfortune, having approached 

too 


the AR ABIANS. 


too near them, Caulah gave him a violent A>v>zcas. 


blow with her picket, and beat out: 1 
brains. 

Some comrades of the anſbedaidee ſoldier, 
in order to revenge his death, fell on the wo- 
men ſword in hand; when thoſe dpuragious 
Amazons defended themſelves with ſurpriz- 
ing valour : they broke the ſoldiers ſwords; 
and knocked ſeveral of them on the head 
upon the ſpot. 

The noiſe occaſioned by this tumult, drew 
Peter and the other officers out of their 
| tents; who, not knowing the cauſe of it; 
inſtantly mounted on horſeback. They were 
greatly amazed to find all the arabian wo- 
men drawn up in a body, and threatening 
to deſtroy all ſuch as ſhould come near 
them. Peter, in vain, ſtrove to pacify them, 
by applying in particular to Caulah, and per- 
ſuading her to give over ſo ſtrange a deſign; 
but that woman treated him with the utmoſt 


contempt, and even threatened to kill him, 


if he dared to advance. 

Though the general was a little diſcon- 
certed at this conduct of the muſſulman wo- 
men, yet he thought he ſhould eaſily get 
the better of them, by cauſing a party of 
horſe to ſurround them. He therefore or- 
dered ſome cavalry to advance, and feign an 
attack, with a view to intimidate them; 
but the firſt that advanced became victims 


to their fury: they violently ſmote the horſes. 


on their fore legs; and the greateſt part of 
them 
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Asvvzcte: them either falling, or rearing an end, threw 
Cree ga. their. riders, who periſhed by the hands of 
| theſe heroines. | 

Peter, finding that theſe female warriors 

made ſo obſtinate a defence, in a tranſport 

of paſſion ordered his men to diſmount, and 

attack them ſword in hand. He ſet the ex- 

: ample himſelf, alighted from his horſe, and 

advanced, in order to give the firſt blow ; but 

they ſtood the attack with the bravery of 

the ' moſt intrepid ſoldiers, The Greeks, 

albamed of meeting with a repulſe, return- 

ed to the charge, and would doubtleſs have 

cut the whole gallant band into pieces, when 

all at once a great noiſe was heard in the 

Peter having put an end to the 

combat, that he might learn the cauſe ot 

The Arabians it, they ſaw. a great cloud of duſt ariſe at a 

come to the diſtance, which was occaſioned by a body 

— the of horſe, whom they heard coming towards 

tem full gallop. This was a large detach- 

ment of Arabians, who had made a forced 

march, in hopes of retaking the priſoners 

and booty: upon this, Peter and his ſoldiers 
immediately remounted. 

The ſudden arrival of the Muſſulmen 

ſpread terror amongſt the Greeks ; and, 

3 the general —— brave, he could 

not help being greatly alarmed at this un- 

lucky accident: but his concern was in- 

creaſed, when he found the mahometan 

_ troops were headed by the invincible ha- 

led, accompanied by Derar, Caulah's bro- 

ther. 


ther. He found the party was like to be Azvzrcrs. 
very unequal ; however, he endeavoured to Hegyra 11. 


extricate himſelf from ſo dangerous a fitua- 
tion; by appearing generous. He ſpoke. to 
Caulah, and told her, ſhe was at liberty. 
He was in hopes thereby to make a merit 
with her, and to engage her to intercede for 
him with the arabian generals; but it was 
now too late ; and that haughty dame made 
him no other return, but by loading him 
with ſcornful contumelious language. 


Ch. zx«632.. - 


Derar ſoon came up, together with Kha- Peter, the ges 
led. The grecian general ftrove to put the l is l 


beſt countenance he could on the matter; 
and accoſting Derar with an air of uncon- 
cern, told him, he preſumed he ſhould af- 
ford him great ſatisfaction, by reſtoring to 
him. his fiſter. The Muſſulman, caſting a 
ſcornful look on the Grecian, thanked him, 
and ſaid, I am obliged to you for fo va- 
luable a preſent; but I am very ſorry I have 
only the point of my lance wherewith to 
ſhew my gratitude.” 

When Caulah heard her brother make 
uſe of ſuch language, ſhe was willing to 
anticipate him, and to have her ſhare in the 
revenge. She therefore ſtruck Peter's horſe 
ſo violently over the legs, that ſhe brought 
him down. Derar forthwith transfixed him 
with his lance, and, diſmounting, cut off 
his head. 


This deed was as it were a fignal for the The Greeks 
maſſacre of the Greeks. The Arabians fell ie 
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AnunEckE. on them, and made a moſt terrible ſlaughter 
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Hegyra 11. 
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of all ſuch as were not very expeditious in 
taking to flight. The Muſſulmen having 
thus releaſed their couragious women, and 
retaken all the baggage, and other effects 
they had loſt when their rear- guard was de- 
feated, marched away with all expedition to 
re- join Obeidah. That officer had indeed 
very ſtrongly fortified the camp to which he 
had retired on his being routed; but it was 
ſtill to be feared that Verdanus, who was at 
the head of à new army ſent by the empe- 
ror to the aſſiſtance of his ſubjects, might 
attempt to force the camp during the ab- 
ſence of Khaled, and the other general offi- 
cers that accompanied him. 

But, luckily for the Arabians, Verdanus 


- miſſes an op- did not think of undertaking the leaſt enter- 


portunity of 
attacking the 


prize. He had poſted himſelf at a little 
diſtance from the Muſſulmen, and was giv- 
ing ſome reſt to the ſuccours he had re- 
._ccived. The defeat of the firſt army, in- 
duced him to take ſuch meaſures as be 
thought would ſecure the preſent troops 
from the ſame misfortune; and he declined 
marching up to the enemy, till his men 
had quite recovered their fatigue. Though 
he would not thus have miſſed the oppor- 
tunity of attacking the Arabians, had he 
been careful to provide himſelf of good 
ſpies, and to have gained intelligence of the 
enemy's motions, as nothing was more eaſy 
than to have deſtroyed the mahometan 

army, 
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army, whilſt ſo large a detachment from it A#vnzens. 
was marched away for the recovery of the ue 1t- | 
booty and priſoners: but it ſeems as if tze 
Chriſtians were ſtrongly with-held by an in- 

viſible hand, in every juncture which might 

have turned out to their advantage. 

Khaled therefore heard with great joy at 
his arrival, that not a ſtep had Wo taken 
in his abſence; and it did not even appear 
that the Chriſtians were diſpoſed to go upon 
action. The Muſſulman general took ad- 
vantage of that interval to give his troops 
ſome reſpite. The whole arabian camp was 
then filled with joy. Thoſe who had ac- 
companied Khaled and Derar in purſuit of 
the Chriſtians, related to their comrades the 
wondrous exploits of Caulah and her com- 
panions, who had ſo bravely defended 
themſelves. The fame of thoſe heroines was 
ſpread through the whole army ; the officers 
and ſoldiers, delighted with actions ſo glo- 
rious and amazing, found themſelves in- 
ſpired with freſh courage ; and earneſtly in- 
treated that they, in their turn, might be 
furniſhed with a ſpeedy opportunity of ſig- 
nalizing themſelves againſt the Chriſtians. 

Paul, that gallant grecian officer, who Paul refuſes 
had been taken priſoner, after having given — 
proofs of the moſt heroic bravery at the and is be- 
time the arabian reat-guard was defeated, headed. 
was ſoon informed of the enemy's ſucceſs, 
and his brother's unhappy fate. Khaled him- 
ſelf acquainted him with the. melancholy 

news. 
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Au,. news. He cauſed Paul to be brought 
— 11. before him, and told him, he muſt hes 
een. moment cmbeace the muſſulman doctrine, 
ar elſe they would deal with him as they 

had dealt with his brother. 

Paul, ſhocked at this alternative, aſked 
Khaled what treatment his brother had met 
with. He is dead,” replied the general, 
« and here is his head; and at the ſame 
time they produced to the unhappy Greek 
the head of his brother. Derar had brought 
it himſelf on the point of his lance, and 
came to the camp with that bloody proof of 
his-victory. _ 

At the appearance of ſuch an object, Paul 
was feized with the moſt lively affliction ; 
he could not help ſhedding tears for the loſs 
of a brother whom he had always tenderly 
loved:: but foon reſuming his courage, he 
boldly anfwered, that he would neither be- 
come a Muſſulman, nor ſurvive his brother. 
The order was immediately given, and his 
head was cut off. 

All theſe things paſſed, as it were, in ſight 
of a ſuccour of ſeventy thouſand men, which 
Verdanus ſeemed bent to render uſeleſs, by 
the very precautions he took to employ 
them to advantage. But this was not the 
only misfortune he brought on the Greeks 
. — Arabians by his ill-timed: lowneſs. The reinforce- 
forcements. ments which Khaled had ſent for from all 
parts, had time to join him; and that augmen- 
tation: of forces enabled the Maſkuimen to 


carry 
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carry all their projects againſt the Chriſtians Au. 
into execution. And, what is moſt amazing, CIT 1. 
the ſeveral corps, though they came from dif- 3. 
ferent countries, for the moſt part very diſtant 
from each other, arrived at Ainadin exactly 
the ſame day. The Arabians dignified that 
event with the appellation of a miracle; and 
the idea they then entertained, that heaven 
ſo manifeſtly interpoſed in their favour, con- 
tributed to increaſe their COUrage as well as 
their enthuſiaſm. | 
| Khaled, willing to take advantage of the Hegyra 12: 
ardour of his troops, in order to hazard a Ch- ær. 933 
battle with the Chriſtians, commanded that 
the Grecian army ſhould be previouſly recon- 
noĩtered. The brave Derar, ſo famous for his 
gallant atchievements, deſired to be intruſted 
with that commiſſion, Khaled conſented ; 
but charged him only to obſerve the enemy, 
and not to expoſe himſelf by any means. 
Derar immediately departed, and rode ſeve- Extraordi- 
ral times round their camp, in order to gain ne 
certain intelligence of the diſpoſition of the” © 
chriſtian army. Verdanus having eſpied De- 
rar, ſent out thirty horſe, with orders to ſeize 
and bring him to the general. Derar faw 
them coming, and feigned a Naga, ſuppoſing 
they would certainly purſue him; and the 
grecian horſemen following him cloſe, Derar, 
who ſeemed flying full of ſpeed, all at once 
- faced about with his lance couched, and kil- 
led the ſoldier who was neareſt him. This 
firſt blow was followed by another equally 
Vol. I. I ſucceſsful, 
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Asunzexz. ſucceſsful : in ſhort, he fought. ſo deſperately 
Hegyra 12. in the midſt of the party who ſtrove to ſur- 
Ch. ær. 633. ound him, that he killed or diſmounted 
ſeventeen of them; and the reſidue were ſo 
3 daunted at the amazing reſiſtance he made, 
that they dared not to approach ſo terrible an 
* enemy. Derar, finding himſelf quite ex- 
hauſted with fatigue, made a prudent retreat, 

and rejoined Khaled, 


Reflection I muſt confeſs it is ſcarce credible that a 
upon that ſingle man, how brave ſoever one may ſu 
* poſe him to be, could make head againſt thirty 
| * horſemen, kill ſeventeenof them, andatlaſtget 
off without receiving a ſingle wound in ſo ex- 


traordinary a combat, A fact of this ſort, as 
well as ſome others I have already related, 
would much better ſuit a romance than hiſ- 
tory. But ſuch is the manner of the arabian 
writers; they give a looſe to the warmth of 
their imaginations ; and, as they are naturally 
rather poets than hiſtorians, they on all occa- 
ſions deal largely in the marvelous, which 
ſeems much more to their taſte, than that 
lainneſs and ſimplicity which truth requires. 
The fact I have juſt now related, is taken 
from Alvakedi, one of the moſt famous hiſ- 
torians amongſt the Arabians. I would wil- 
lingly have ſuppreſſed it, as I have ſeveral of 
the like nature ; however, I thought it right 
not to omit them all, that the reader may 
know what was the character of the hiſ- 
torian, he 
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But however that was, Derar returning, A»vszcaz. 
gave Khaled an account of the diſcoveries he N — 
made, as to the numbers, poſture, and af- 
pearance of the enemy and aſſured him, that 
every thing ſeemed to promiſe a certain vic- 
tory to the Muſſulmen. Ws; 

In conſequence of this intelligence, Kha- The arabian 
led reſolved to attack the enemy without de- —ͤ— 
lay. He formed his army in battalia, and pare for 
appointed the ſeveral general officers their battle. 

ſts. Mead and Noman were placed at the 

ead of the right wing; he gave the com- 
mand of the left to Saëd and Sergiabil; and 
he intruſted to Vezid the guard of the bag- 
gage, women, and children. 

That general alſo employed thoſe brave 
heroines, who had ſo ſignalized themſelves in 
fighting againſt the Greeks when they were 
taken priſoners. Khaled formed them into 
two battalions, the command of which he 
gave to Caulah and Offeirah. 

Khaled then went thro' all the ranks to ani- 
mate the ſoldiers, and to bid them exert their 
utmoſt courage in an affair that would be de- 
ciſive. He ſtopped ſome time at the battalions |, 
compoſed of the arabian women ; he repeated 
the compliments he had already made them, 
on the proofs they had given of their bra- 
very. He told them, he made great depen- 
dance on their body, to ſecure the ſucceſs of 
the battle; he deſired of them in particular 
to have a ſtrict eye over the behaviour of his 

I 2 troops, 
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Conferance 


between Kha- 


led and a 
meſſenger 
from the 
chr ſtian 


Khaled, ſo long as I obey God, the laws, 
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troops, and to . ſuch as ſhould turn 
their backs on the enemy. N 


That general having thus made the nece 


diſpoſitions, pat himſelf at the head of the 
d kept 


center, an with him Amru, Abder- 
rahman, Kais, Rafi, and ſeveral other officers 
of diſtinction, in whom he placed a confi- 
dence, and on whom he could depend for 
an exact and prudent execution of his orders. 

Verdanus, on his fide, alſodiſpoſed his army, 
in the moſt advantageous manner he could, 
He drew them up in battle array, and then 
harrangued his ſoldiers; told them of how 
great importance it was, that they ſhould not 
be ſlack or diſheartened ir a matter which 
would determine the fate of Syria. He urged 
every argument he thought capable of ſtrength- 
ening their reſolution, and concluded with 
obſerving to them, that their forces were 
greatly ſuperior to the enemy ; and if they 
ſhewed a common ſhare of boldneſs and 
courage, they might depend on gaining the 
victory. x 

The two armies being thus in fight of 
each other, waited only for the ſignal to begin 
the action, when they ſaw a venerable old 
man iſſue from the ranks of the Grecians, 
who advanced up to the Arabians, and asked 
to ſpeak with the general, They immedi- 
ately brought him to Khaled, to whom he 
ſaid: Are you the general of this army?” 
© They will look upon me to be ſo,” replied 


and 
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and the doctrine of the prophet; fo long as Aue E. 


I ſhall perform my duty, and ſhew my zeal 
to my country ; otherwiſe I have no authority 
over it.” 

« You are come,” replied the old man, 
te to attack the Chriſtians, to ravage their 
provinces, and toenrich yourſelves with their 
ſpoils, without their. having provoked you by 
a ſingle act of hoſtility, Be not fo puffed up 
with your ſucceſs ; the army with which you 
are about to engage, is much more numerous, 
and, perhaps, better diſciplined than yours. 
Why will you risk a battle, which muſt 
coft both the Arabians and the Grecians fo 
much blood? Vou may, by retiring, prevent 
the misfortunes which equally threaten both 
nations. If you conſent to take that ſtep, I 
am authorized to offer you in return valuable 
preſents, not only for yourſelf, but alſo for 
the Caliph your maſter, for all your officers, 
and even for every one of your ſoldiers.” 

* There is no peace to be expected, re- 
plied Khaled haughtily, © unleſs the Greeks 
embrace Mahometiſm, or become tributa- 
ries: and as to the valuable gifts you men- 
tion, be aſſured we ſhall ſoon become maſters 
of them.” 


Hegyra 12, 
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The old man retiring, went and carried The armies 
Khaled's anſwer to the Grecian general, who enge. 


thereupon reſolved to hazard a battle. The 
action was begun by the armenian archers, 
who, marching up to the Muſſulmen within 
bow ſhot, let fly a volley on the Arabians, 
13 and 
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 Azvupecrs. and killed and wounded a great number of 
m—_ 12. their men. Khaled, who had his views, 
. cr 633. quietly ſtood the volley, and would not even 
ſuffer the troops to make the leaſt motion. 
But the impetuous Derar, who burned with 
impatience to engage, came to the general, and 
carneſtly begged he would give him leave to 
attack that detachment. Khaled having 
complied with his requeſt, Derar, at the head 
of a body of horſe, fell with ſo much fury on 
the Armenians, that they were ready to give 
ground, when they were ſupported by freſh 
troops, whoſe bravery revived their courage. 
The muſſulman general having alſo ſent ſome 
troops to the aſſiſtance of Derar, the action 
was very bloody, and great numbers were 
killed on each ſide, but the Chriſtians loſs was 
the greateſt, 07 | 
Verdanus de- Khaled was preparing to march up the reſt 
mans 2.c00- of his army, and the action was on the point 
der to ſurpriſe Of becoming general, when the grecian com- 
Khaled. mander, tearing he ſhould loſe the bat- 
tle, reſolved to put. in practice an infamous 
ſcheme he had lately concerted with the chief 
officers of his council. | i 
He ſent deputies to Khaled, and demanded 
a ſuſpenſion of arms, and at the ſame time a 
conference, on account of an eſſential matter 
he had to communicate to him. Khaled 
granted the requeſt, and, to the great aſtoniſh- 
- ment of the officers, and even of the com- 
mon ſoldiers, they heard a retreat ſounded, 
L 
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at the very time all things ſeemed to promiſe Au. 


a ſure victory over the Chriſtians, 

Verdanus, highly pleaſed at the event of his 
negotiation, thought himſelf ſure of ſuc- 
ceeding in the baſe project he had formed : 
but that perfidious general did not know his 
ſecret was diſcovered, and that Khaled had fo 
readily complied with his requeſt, only the 
better to manifeſt the treachery of the Gre- 
cians dealings, and afterwards to take the 
moſt ſignal revenge for their proceedings” 

Verdanus deſigned to have aſſaſſinated Kha- 
led. That gallant Muſſulman was the ſcourge 
of the Chriſtians, and Mahomet had ſome 
reaſon to call him the ſword of God, But 
as it was far from being an eaſy matter to get 
rid of that general by a generous and open at- 
tack, Verdanus propoſed to ſteal on him like 
a traitor; and ſo ſoon as Khaled ſhould have 
conſented to the conference which was ap- 


Hegyra 12. 
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inted to be held the next day, Verdanus 


ad projected to ſend ten horſemen in the 
night time, who were to lie in ambuſh near 
the place for holding the ſham conference, 
and who were to ruſh out and maſſacre Kha- 
led, upon a fignal that was to be given them, 
This the Greeks have been pleaſed to call a 
ſtratagem, but ſurely that appellation does not 
ſuit with fo infamous a piece of treachery. 
The whole was revealed to Khaled, by a 
Greek named David, the fame man whom 
Verdanus had appointed to negotiate the in- 
terview. Khaled ſent him back to his 


I 4 maſter, 


Fd 
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Asusecrt. maſter, and bid him ſay, he would not fail 
©8772 12- being at the place appointed. * 

* The muſſulman general related all the par- 
ticulars of this affair to his chief officers, 
when, after the ceſſation of arms, they 
crowded round him to know the cauſe, why 
he had ſtopped thus in fo fair a way 10 vic- 
tory. They were all equally enraged at the 
villainous behaviour of the Grecians; and 
each of them propoſed different ways of re- 
venging the baſe deſign, But Khaled faid, it 
did not deſerve that they ſhould take any ex- 
traordinary meaſures ; and added, that he in- 
tended to go alone to the rendezvous ; and he 
undertook that he would bring back the heads 
of every man of the ambuſcade. 

The officers ſtrongly oppoſed ſuch a de- 


» 


indeed they doubted not of his being able to 
execute ſuch an enterprize, but prudence re- 
quired he ſhould not expoſe himſelf without 
neceſſity ; and ſince he was bent on going to 
the rendezvous, he ought, at leaſt, to be at- 
tended by a guard, even tho” it ſhould conſiſt 
| of no more men than thoſe lying in ambuſh, 
on 1 Derar alſo oppoſed Khaled's deſign; 
whom Ver. but he was not of opinion that they ſhould wait 
danus had till the next day before they fell on the am- 
_ in am buſcade; and he begged the general would 
; permit him to go out for intelligence near that 
place, after night ſhould be a little ſet in. 


Khaled having conſented, Derar, ſoon after 
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ſign ; they remonſtrated to the general, that 
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the cloſe of day took ten ſoldiers, on whoſe Azvzzcxe, 
courage he could depend, and marched to- Gee 12: 
wards the place of ambuſh, He cauſed his 
men to halt at a ſmall diſtance, and pulling 
off his cloaths, with his ſword in his hand; he 
crept ſoftly along the ground, to avoid being 
diſcovered ; and, advancing in that manner 
without noiſe, he at laſt heard ſome pet ſons 
ſnore, He then approached a little nearer, 
and ſaw as plainly as the darkneſs would per- 
mit, ten men, whom he found all faſt aſleep, 
with their heads reſting on their arms: 

He was tempted at firſt to ſeize the oppor- 
tunity, and to maffacre them all with his own 
hand; but reflecting, that as he was killing 
the firſt, the reſt might - poſſibly awake, he 
returned to his men, and bid them follow / 
him. immediately, and to make as little noiſe 
as poſſible. When they arrived, each of them 
ſeized his man, and the whole ambuſcade was 
diſpatched in an inſtant, Hrtiges 

Derar forthwith reſolved he would leave The Ara- 
in the ſame place the ſoldiers he had brought —— bs 
with him; and for fear they might be diſcos buſh, inſtead 
ered by their dreſs, in caſe Verdahus ſhould ofth<Greeks. 
ſend any ſpies that way, he cauſed them to 
put on the habits of the grecian ſoldiers they 
had juſt killed. He ſent immediate advice to 
the general, of what had paſſed, and what 
preparations he had made againſt the next 
day's interview. Khaled approved of his 
meaſures, and waited impatiently for break of 
day, that he might go to the place of meeting. 
As 


* 
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unc. As ſoon as it was day light, Khaled drew 
ig 653, Up his army in order of battle: Verdanus, 
amazed to ſee him thus infringe the ſuſpen. ' 
fion of arms he had agreed to, immediately 
diſpatched an officer to complain that the 
promiſe they had made him was not kept. 
Khaled bid him not be uneaſy ; told him, he 
knew not what it was to break his word, and 
aſſured him, he was that moment going to 

the rendezvous, | 
Converſation Shortly afterwards he ſet out, and arrived 


— 2 almoſt at the ſame time with the grecian ge- 


danus, neral: they both diſmounted, and being ſeated 
oppoſite each other, Khaled began the con- 
ference, asking Verdanus what propoſals he 
had to make him. Offer us reaſonable 
conditions, anſwered Verdanus, ** and we 
will ſurrender ; we are not enemies to your 
nation; and as we know you are poor, it is 
our intention to behave generouſly to you.” 
* Wretched Chriſtian !”_ replied Khaled 
haughtily, God hath not brought us ſo low, 
as to live on the alms of the Greeks. On the 
contrary, he hath given up into our hands 
your wives, your children, and your pro- 
vinces. What are your gifts to us, when all 
is ours? You muſt chuſe, added he, riſing 
haſtily, * whether you will be Muſſulmen or 
_ tributaries : I have no other terms to offer the 
Grecians; if they refuſe them, arms mult 
decide the quarrel.” He\then told Verdanus, 
he could not ſuppoſe he had demanded an 
interview with no other deſign but to reiterate 


propoſals, 
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propoſals, which had been ſo often rejected; Apuzcns, 


procured the meeting, in order that they two 
might decide the controverſy. . 
Upon this Khaled drew his ſword. The 

recian general, who remained fitting, imme- 
fatly roſe up, and, inſtead of 'putting him- 
ſelf in a poſture of defence, caſt his eyes 
all around, in expectation of his ſoldiers, 
Khaled, enraged at his cowardice, took him 
by the robe, and ſhook him with an air of 
contempt. And Verdanus crying out for 
help, thought himſelf out of danger, when 
he ſaw ſome ſoldiers coming up cloathed in 
grecian habits ; but he was ſoon undeceived, 
for with them appeared Derar, ſword in hand. 
That officer was going to kill the Grecian, but 
having been prevented by Khaled, he could 
not help upbraiding him in the moſt reproach- 
ful terms. Miſerable wretch” ſaid he, hat 
is become of thy ambuſh, in which thou 
didſt propoſe to have deſtroyed the com- 
mander of the faithful ! | 


wherefore he muſt conclude Verdanus had Cr. 


r. 033. 


Verdanus, oppreſſed with ſhame and fear, Verdanus is 


fell at Khaled's feet, and begged for quarter. killed 
Thou didſt talk then of peace,” anſwered 


the Muſſulman, only to procure the means 
of betraying and aſſaſſinating me. Therefore 
no quarter for promiſe-breakers.” At theſe 
words Derar ſmote off the grecian general's 
head with his cymetar ; after which, it was, 
fixed on the point of a lance, and carried 
in triumph to the muſſulman army. 

| 7 The 
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| Anunzcrs. The Arabians, animated at the fight of 
3 r this bloody trophy, ſhewed the greateſt ea. 
ma gerneſs to fight with thoſe perfidious men, 
— 2 whoſe leader had been ſo juſtly puniſned. 
feated. Khaled thought fit to ſecond their ardour, 
N and led them on immediately to the enemy, 
On which followed a combat, or rather a 
terrible laughter, which laſted till night, 
8 The Greeks, who were greatly diſmayed at 
the death of their general, loſt all courage, 
when they ſaw with what amazing intrepidity 
the Arabians attacked them. They did not 
even attempt to diſpute the victory; for at 
the firſt onſet the whole chriſtian army was 
thrown into the'utmoſt confuſion.” The fu- 
gitives retarding one another in their flight, 
were cruelly cut in pieces. On this occaſion 
the Mahometans took a very conſiderable 
booty, which Khaled declared he would not 
ditribute till after the reduction of Damaſ- 
cus; for he deſigned to reſume the ſiege of 
that place, and to take advantage of the con- 
ſternation of, the inhabitants, to oblige them 
to ſurrender: And Khaled, having given his 
troops a breathing time, iſſued the neceſſ: 
orders for their departure. But before they 
began their march, he ſent an expreſs to 
the Caliph, to acquaint him with the happy 
ſucceſs of his arms; the tenor of whic 
| letter was as follows: 

Khaled in- e In the name of the moſt merciful 
forms the Ca- God, Khaled-ebn-Walid the ſervant of God, 
oph of u to the ſucceſſor of the apoſtle of _ : 

| ; adarets 
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addreſs my prayers to God, who is the only Apunzces, 


one; and I intreat him for his prophet Ma- Hegyr 12. 


homet, on whom be the divine benediction. 
I give thanks without ceafing to God, for 
having delivered the true belieyers, deſtroyed 
the idolaters, and put out the light of thoſe 
who walk in the paths of error, 

I am to inform you, O commander of 
the faithful, that we met with the grecian 
army at Ainadin, commanded by Verdanus, 


governor of Emeſſa. Our enemies have 


been vanquiſhed ; they had even fifty-thou- 
ſand men killed in two battles : we have 
loft but four hundred and ſeventy-two Muſ- 
ſulmen—We are returning to Damaſcus. 
Pray to God for our proſperity, &c.” 
Abdarrhaman, the Caliph's ſon, was ap- 
pointed to carry that letter to Medina, and 
there to diſplay the glorious feats of the 


Muſſulmen. Abubecre, in a tranſport of 


joy to receive ſuch pleaſing news from the 
hands of a young captain, whom he fo 
dearly loved, fell proſtrate on the ground, 
to return thanks to God for the ſucceſs of 
his arms. The letter the general had wrote 


to him, was communicated to the public, 
and great rejoicings were made thereupon in 


Medina ; in which they were followed by 
the ſeveral provinces of Arabia, amongſt 
whom the news was ſoon ſpread abroad. 


Ch. ær. 633. 


A great number of Arabians, eager for The people 
glory, or rather for booty, came from Mecca, of Arabia re- 


and earneſtly ſolicited the Caliph's prone - "ag * 
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Anvsecne. ſion that they might go and ſerve in Syria. 
gt o Abubecre ſeemed willing to grant their re- 
 ** queſt; but Omar having been conſulted, - 
was of a contrary opinion. 
Omaroppoſes He remonſtrated to the Caliph, that the 
* major part of thoſe who expreſſed fo great 
a deſire to march for Syria, were the very 
_ perſons who had ſo lately taken up arms 
* againſt the prophet's diſciples, at a time they 
thought themſelves ſtrong enough to oppoſe 
and deſtroy Mahometiſm. That in the main, 
it was neither for the ſervice of the ſtate, 
nor the advancement of religion, which had 
moved them to preſent ſuch a petition ; but 
that they were induced to it by the hopes 
of gain, and particularly of ſharing the booty 
after the ſurrender of Damaſcus. That their 
arrival would cauſe heats and animoſities in 
the army: and it was no more than juſtice 
to ſuffer thoſe who had already ſtood the 
brunt, quietly to reap the fruits of their 
victory ; eſpecially as they were ſtrong 
enough to put the finiſhing ſtroke to their 
conqueſt, without new ſupplies, 
Wor remon- The Caliph being convinced by theſe ar- 
that account. guments, came over to Omar's opinion, and 
refuſed the licence that had been ſued for, 
which gave great cauſe of diſcontent. The 
inhabitants of Mecca, and in particular thoſe 
of the tribe of the Coraiſchites, remonſtrated 
to the Caliph, that it was hard to prevent them 
from bearing arms in defence of their reli- 


gion, on pretence they had once made war 
on 
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on the diſciples of God's prophet; and that 


they ought not to be upbraided for what 


they had done in the days of darkneſs and 


ignorance, when they entertained the miſ- 
taken opinion, that oppoſing them was ad- 
vancing the cauſe of truth: that as they 
were all united, both in heart and ſpirit, 


I27 
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Hegyra 12. 
Ch. r. 633. 


under one religion and one faith, they ought 


to treat them as brethren; and the rather, 
for that beſides the unity of their belief, 


they were alſo joined by the ties of blood: 


«that in truth the people of Medina were the 


firſt in profeſſing the true religion, and on 
that account might claini a preference to all 


U 


other Muſſulmen: but it did not follow, 


that ſuch as were the next to embrace the 
doctrine of the prophet, and who gloried 
in being equally zealous for the propagation 
of Mahometiſm, ſhould be totally excluded 
the ſervice. | 


The Caliph lent a gracious ear to theſe The Caliph | 


remonſtrances; he held a conference on that 
ſubje& with Ali and Omar; they concluded 
it was neceſſary to comply with the requeſt 
of the Coraiſchites ; and accordingly they 
were permitted to join the army. Abube- 
cre undertook to ſend an account of their 
coming, in the letter he ſhould write to 


grants their 
requeſt. 


Khaled, to congratulate him on his ſucceſs. 


Abdarrhaman, whom the Caliph had kept 
with him during that time, was choſen to 
deliver his anſwer to the general. He found 


him on the march towards Damaſcus, 
which 
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Khaled re- 
ſumes the 
fiege of Da- 
maſcus. 


* 
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which he reckoned to become maſter of in 


Though the inhabitants of Damaſcus were 
greatly dejected, when they received the 


- melancholy information that the emperor's 


troops had been defeated, yet they reſolved 
ſtill to hold out againſt the enemy. During 
the abſence of the Muſſulmen, they had 
taken an opportunity to lay in a freſh ſtock 
of ammunition and proviſions : moſt part of 
thoſe who inhabited the neighbouring towns 
had fled for refuge to that city, with their 
moſt valuable effects, to ſecure them from 
the enemy, whoſe arrival they daily expeèct- 
ed: inſomuch that there was a great mul- 
titude of men in Damaſcus, and but a very 
{ſmall number of ſoldiers; and it was to be 
feared, they would not 'be able to defend 
themſelves againſt warlike troops, whole 
courage and hopes were augmented-by their 
continual ſucceſs. *' 

At laſt, Khaled appeared in fight of the 
place. He diſtributed the poſts amongſt his 
general officers, and fixed his own quarters 
towards the eaſt gate. He at the ſame time 
appointed Derar to guard the camp ; to 
which end he put under his command two 
thouſand horſe, with which he ordered him 
carefully to ſcour the country round the 
camp, that he might prevent their being ſur- 
priſed by the Grecians. j $8 

They then began their approaches to the 
town, which were at firſt greatly ley 
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by the beſieged. They ſlew many of "the Avena 


Mahometans with their arrows, and a ſtill Hegyra ua. 
greater number by the machines they had © FP 
mounted on their walls; from which they 


- diſcharged ſhowers of great ſtones, and 


cruſhed the beſiegers. But the troops of 
Damaſcus were not ſo ſucceſsful in the ſal- 
lies they made. The Muſſulmen gained the 
advantage in moſt of them, ſo that the 
wretched inhabitants dared no longer to ſhew 
themſelves without their walls. The extre- 


mities they found they were reduced to, made 


them think of capitulating ; and they even 
reſolved to beat a parley without delay, leſt 
the enemy ſhould be provoked to give them 
worſe terms. 
An. afſembly was held to deliberate on Prince Tho- 
that ſubject. They were unanimouſly of mas prevails 
inion to treat with the Mahometans, when ng 
& officer of eminent rank in Damaſcus, Damaſcus to 4 
(though without actual employment) ſtrongly ſally. 
oppoſed the reſolution. This captain was 
called Thomas, and was ſon-in-law to the 
emperor Heraclius. He had uſed his utmoſt 
efforts to rouſe their courage, but in vain ; 
the intrepidity of the Arabians had ſunk 
their ſpirits to ſuch a degree, that they 
could thiak of no remedy, but that they 
muſt be forced to ſurrender on ſuch condi- 
tions as the enemy would grant. \ 
Thomas at laſt offered to march himſelf, 
and head the troops, if they would make 
another ſally. This propoſal had its effect; 
Vol. I. K the 
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the troops, animated by the example of, ſo 
worthy a leader, promiſed to fight under 
his' banner, and made immediate prepara- 
tions to march out againſt the enemy. The 
Mahometans, on their part, were ready to 
give a freth aſſault, when the troops of Da- 
maſcus appeared in order of battle. 
The Arabians, perhaps, would not have 
iven them time to fally out in ſo good 


order, if the beſieged had not at the ſame 


time made a furious diſcharge from all their 


machines, which were ſo well ſerved as to 
keep the enemy at a diſtance. When Tho- 
mas had ranged his forces, he gave the ſig- 


nal for battle, by letting fly an arrow againſt 


the enemy. Forthwith the action commenc- 
ed between ſeveral detachments, and was at 
firſt equally bloody on both ſides. 

In the midſt of the combat, the Chriſtians 


with great amazement ſaw a woman in 


compleat armour, who preſſed on to the 


front rank of the Arabians to fight there. 
With the firſt arrow ſhe diſcharged, ſhe 


ſhot the officer who bore the grecian ſtand- 


ard through the hand. 'The ſtandard fal- 
ling, the Arabians fell furiouſly on all the 
troops thereabouts, in order to ſeize it. 'They 
accordingly took it, and handed the ſtandard 
from man to man, in order to ſecure it in 
the rear. 

Thomas ſeeing his ſtandard in the hands 
of the Arabians, made a deſperate attack 
on their ranks with the troops that were 

next 
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next him, and hewed a paſſage even to Seri Azvnzcas. 
giabil, who then held the ſtandard. The PE As 
action grew very hot in that part, and the my | 
chriſtian general fought with a courage 

which ſeemed to promite the greateſt ſuc- 
| ceſs, when on a ſudden he was wounded 
with an arrow, which put out one of his 


eyes, and forced him to quit the field. The 


pain of his wound made him ſtagger ; his 

ö men ſupported him, and they were forced 

to abandon the ſtandard, as well as the ad- 

e vantage they were on the point of gaining, 

; that they might carry the general with all 
ſpeed to Damaſcus. 

- This blow, ſo fatal to the grecians, was 


given by the ſame arabian woman who had 
t before wounded the ſtandard-bearer. Not 
| fatisfied with her firſt exploit, ſhe ſtrove to 
kill the general ; and aimed only at him, 
1 becauſe ſhe looked on him to be the mur- 
derer of her huſband. In fact, the firſt ar- 
row which Thomas diſcharged as a_ ſignal 
e for the battle, had pierced an officer, to 
8 whom that woman had been lately married. 
; To the ſhame of the chriſtian general, the 
0 arrow was poiſoned ; and the venom was of 
y ſo ſubtle a kind, that the officer died almoſt 
d as ſoon as he was ſtruck, though the wound 
_ was otherwiſe far from being mortal. 
The young widow, inſtead of giving a 
s looſe to tears and plaints, ſtudied how ſhe 
k might be revenged ; and finding that the 
e ſhaft which had deprived her of her huſ- 
3 band, 


& * 
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Asvsecrt. band, came from the hand of the chriſtian 
3 4.7 general, ſhe formed the bold reſolution of 

taking away his life, or dying on the ſpot. 

Her revenge was not fully ſatisfied. The 
general was wounded indeed ; but it was 
ſoon known that he was in a condition of 
going again upon action. In a ſhort time 
after his wound had been dreſſed, he found 
himſelf much better, and would have in- 
ſtantly gone back to the enemy, by his pre- 
ſence to animate the Chriſtians, who were 
ſtill hotly engaged with the Mahometans. 
However, the inhabitants of Damaſcus fo 
earneſtly intreated him not to qbey the dic- 
tates of his courage in his preſent condition, 
that he at laſt conſented not to put himſelf 

at the head of the troops, buthereſolved to poſt 

himſelf at the gate of the city, which led to 
the place where the troops were engaged, that 
he might ſee what paſſed, and iſſue ſuch 
orders as were proper on the occaſion, 

He had reaſon to be ſatisfied with the be- 
haviour of his ſoldiers; if they gained no great 
advantage over the enemy, they prevented 
the Arabians from getting any over them. 
They fought gallantly on both fides, and did 
not part till night obliged them to retreat. 

Thomas, willing to take advantage of the 
courage of his troops, reſolved to put in exe- 
cution a project he formed the very inſtant 

he had received his wound. It was to 
make a general ſally at all the gates of the 


city, and ſuddenly to fall on the camp 
of 


0 
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of the Arabians. He made no doubt Avvzzore. 
but that he ſhould ſurprize them, eſpe- hm 48. 
cially after ſo bloody an action as had juſt 3 
happened. 

The grecian ſoldiers eagerly embraced the The Grecians 
general's deſign, and made ready-bravely to — 
put it in execution. At the tolling of a bell, ; 
which was the ſignal agreed on, the Chriſt- 
ians made a general fally at all the gates of 
Damaſcus, and' fell on the ſeveral quarters 
which were oppoſite the gates. | 

This ſudden irruption was at firſt ſucceſsful 
to the Chriſtians. They eaſily cut off a 
great number of the Arabians, who did not 
in the leaſt expect ſuch an attack; but when 
they had ſounded an alarm, the face of af- 
fairs was ſoon changed. _ | 

Khaled inſtantly gave out his orders, and 
all the troops of his quarter were ſoon in a 
condition to make head againſt the enemy. 

He went in perſon to the attack, where 
Sergiabil commanded, and arrived moſt op- 
portunely ; for Thomas had thrown the 
whole body into confuſion. The young ara- 
bian widow, who had remained with thoſe 
troops, fought with as great intrepidity 
as the boldeſt ſoldier ; 'till at laſt ſhe was 
taken priſoner, after having killed with her 
own hand ſeveral grecian ſoldiers, who at- 
tempted to ſeize her. Sergiabil had alſo de- 
fended himſelf very bravely againſt Thomas, 
who perſonally attacked him, and who, re- 
turning a ſecond time to the charge, would 
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ABVBECBE. either have killed Sergiabil, or made him- 
_ Koo ſelf maſter of his perſon, when the maho- 
maetan chief, ſeconded by Abdarrahman, 
and ſeveral other officers, came timely to 
relieve him. The young widow was b 
the ſame means likewiſe releaſed, and the 
grecian-general, finding he was attacked on 
all fides, was glad to retreat with the utmoſt. 
| ſpeed to the city. | 
Part of the But thoſe troops who ſallied out and at- 
Funn n tacked the quarter where Obeidah com- 
pieces. manded, met with a fad fate. A body of 
choſen troops, by order of that general, / 
firmly ſtood the firſt onſet of the aſſailants, 
and, whilſt they were kept in play by a 
brave reſiſtance, ' the Arabian cauſed another 
detachment to advance, who marching a 
little round about with great expedition, 
took the Chriſtians in the rear, by which 
means they were ſurrounded on all fides. , 
This evolution occaſioned the loſs of the 
whole grecian detachment, who fought, 
nevertheleſs, with the utmoſt courage that 
fury and deſpair could inſpire ; but the Ara- 
bians had ſoon manifeſtly the advantage. 
The Chriſtians were cruelly maſſacred, and 
not a fingle man eſcaped of the whole party 
which went on the attack. Thoſe that ſal- 
lied out at the other gates, were likewiſe 
very roughly handled ; inſomuch that the 
conſequences of this fally determined the 
inhabitants of Damaſcus to capitulate. In 
vain did Thomas beg a ſhort reſpite, that 
4 he 
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he might write to the emperor for ſuccours ; Anvyzcns, 

they would not hear him, and were Rill . Fu 

more bent on endeavouring to make the beſt 
terms for themſelves they could, when they 
learned that Khaled had refuſed to grant 
a truce which their general had demanded 
of him. 

The inhabitants of Damaſcus were at a Difference 
great loſs in what manner to ſet the nego- _— the 
tation on foot. Khaled was looked on to Khaled and 
be an untractable man, whoſe ſole intent Obeidah. 
was to take the place by ſtorm, and put all 
to fire and ſword. Obeidah, on the con- 
trary, was more merciful ; he did not with, 
to ſhed the blood of the Chriſtians; his 
chief aim was to make them embrace the 
mahometan religion, or become tributaries : 
to him, therefore, the Grecians reſolved they 
would apply themſelves. But in ſo doing 
they ran a great riſk ; for as Khaled was the 
chief officer, they could effectually and ſafely 
treat with done but him. However, the 
harſhneſs of Khaled's diſpoſition giving them 
no room to hope for terms, it they ſhould 
propoſe a treaty to him, they reſolved to 
confer with Obeidah at all hazards. : 

In the firſt place, they ſounded his incli- TheGrecians 
nations by ſome deputies, whom they ſent Pegina treaty 
to him in the night-time out at the gate l.. 
oppoſite his quarters; to whom Obeidah 
gave a very favourable anſwer, aſſuring them 
that the citizens might come to him, and 
negotiate a ſurrender with the greateſt ſafety : 

7 K 4 he 
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he at the ſame time ſent to them Abu-obei- 
rah, one of his principal officers, to con- 
duct to him fuch commiſſioners as they 
ſhould ſend out for that purpoſe. 

The Chriſtians, highly pleaſed at ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful a beginning, ſent out ſeveral of 
the chief inhabitants with their propoſals, 
The politeneſs and good-nature of Obeidah 
cauſed the negotiators to entertain the greateſt 
hopes of ſucceſs, They were very honour- 
ably received, and when they propoſed ar- 
ticles for a ſurrender, they found that general 
inclined to grant almoſt their whole demands, 
The article they chiefly inſiſted on was, the 
preſervation of the churches. Obeidah 
made ſome difficulty to comply, but at laſt 
he conſented to their requeſt, with ſome 
reſtrictions: he ailowed them ſeven chur- 
ches, in which the Chriſtians were to enjoy 
the free exerciſe of their religion. The 
terms having been thus agreed on, Obeidah 
delivered them in writing to the commiſſio- 


'ners, but they were forced to rely on his 


word for the execution of them, for he de- 
clared, that as he was not commander in - 
chief, he could not ſign the treaty; however, 
he demanded to be put into immediate poſ- 
ſeſſion of the city, which he purpoſed to 
enter with one hundred men only: herequired 
hoftages for his ſecurity, and having received 
them, he entered the place. 0 


Khaled 
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Khaled had not the leaſt knowledge of π¾⁰ ux. 
theſe tranſactions. He was at the ſame time (97 3*: 
meditating to ſtorm the town a- new towards ,,, * 
the eaſtern gate which ſtood over againſt his — af 
quarters. Whilſt he was making the neceſſary Damaſcus by 
preparations for his enterprize, a certain vr pie» 
greek prieſt, named Joſias, who had found 
means to get out of Damaſcus, and to reach 
the head quarters, accoſted him. He offered 
. Khaled to let him into the place, without 
the hazard of a freſh aſſault, -and afked no 
further recompence, but a ſafeguard for him- 
ſelf 4nd his relations, and all their lands and 
effects in the territory of Damaſcus. | 
The propoſal having been accepted, Kha- 
led ſent one hundered men, under conduct of 
Joſias, with orders to ſeize the eaſtern gate, 
to break the chains, and tq cry, Allah-acbar, 
the moment they were in poſſeſſion of it. 
The traitor kept his word: The Arabians 
were let into the city, and ſoon gave the ap- 
pointed ſignal. | 
Khaled forthwith entered Damaſcus at the 
head of his troops, and maſſacred all ſuch of 
the inhabitants as he met with in his way. 
He marched through heaps of the ſlain up 
to the ſquare which is bounded by the great 
church. But how great was his aſtoniſhment, 
when he ſaw Obeidah in poſſeſſion of it! 
and who ſeemed quiet and unmoved amidſt 
the tumult which Khaled's arrival had cauſed 
in the city, He was unarmed, as well as his 
officers and ſoldiers, and about him ſtood a 
ir | multitude 


} 
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protection of that captain f 
Obeidah obſerving in Khaled's looks his 
aſtoniſhment and diſpleaſure, went to meet 
the general; and, in order to pacify him, ſaid, 
that God through his goodneſs being pleaſed 
to ſpare the effuſion of muſſulman blood, 
as well as the hazard and trouble of a battle, 
the city had yielded on terms. © And I 
have taken it by force,” replied Khaled 
in a fury; © therefore I will give no quarter 
to the inhabitants.” 
Diſputes be- Theſe terrible words threw the 3 
tween Kha- Chriſtians into the greateſt conſternat; 
(cd and Obci- Obeidah, till deſirous of mollifying the ge- 
takingof neral, repreſented to him that a capitulation 
Damaſcus. was entered into, that it was even wrote 
with his own hand, and that the inhabitants 
would ſhew it to him, if he would permit 
them: And what did you mean,” replied 
Khaled, by agreeing to a capitulation 
without having firſt conſulted me? Am not 
I the general, and can ought be reſolved on 
without my conſent? Toſhew that I am 
maſter, I will put every inhabitant, to the 
edge of the ſword.” 

Obeidah, who knew the general was in 
the right, and in fact he was not bound to 
obſerve a treaty concluded without his 
concurrence, ſtrove to move him by urg- 
ing arguments drawn from the principles 
of religion. He remonſtrated to _ 

_—_— 
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that the capitulation was made in the name of Aνtr,ñ 
God and of the prophet : that all the Muſſul- Ar rw 
men who were then with him approved it, 

and, conſidering the great honour and advan- 

tage that would thereby accrue to the nation, 

he did not expect his conduct would have met 

with ſo extraordinary an oppoſition. 

Upon this a great number of officers ſided 
with Obeidah, and uſed their utmoſt endea- 
vours to ſoften Khaled. But in the interim, 
the Arabians who had followed the general 
continued the maſſacre, and even thoſe that 
were about him reſolved to go and have a 
ſhare of plunder with the reſt. Obeidah, hav- 
ing been informed of what paſſed, mounted 
his horſe, and leaving Khaled for a moment 
with his officers, he flew to thoſe parts where 
the ſoldiers, greedy of booty, and breathing 

| ſaughter, were exerciſing their fury. He 

"commanded them in the prophet's name to 
ceaſe pillaging, till the difference between 
him and Khaled was put to an end. 

At the name of Mahomet, the tumult 
ſubſided by degrees. Obeidah returned to 
Khaled, whom he till found bent on exe- 
cuting his former purpoſe. But at laſt he 
was ſtruck by ſome remonſtrances which 

were made him, touching the good effect that 
it might have for the future, if they ſhould 
: now incline to mercy. They repreſented to 
him, that many places ſtill remained to be 
8 conquered, and if they treated the inhabitants 
of Damaſcus as rigorouſly as had been pro- 
t poſed, 
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ABvBECEE. poſed, after a capitulation, (though that capity. 
9 — 4H lation was defective) the Mahometans would 
P become odious ; and the reſt of the cities, 
who probably would hear only the worſt 
ſide of thequeſtion, would look on them as men 
not to be truſted, and conſequently would 
defend themſelves to the utmoſt extremity, 
which would cauſe a great effuſion of muſ- 
ſulman blood, 1 
Khaled rati- Theſe reaſons made an impreſſion on 
—— Khaled, and he conſented to ratify the treaty 
with the Which Obeidah had made with the citizens of 
Grecians, / Damaſcus ; but he demanded that they ſhould 
previouſly deliver up to him Thomas, their 
general, and another officer of note, to whom 
he was reſolved he would give no quarter, 
However, he receded from his demand on the 
further repreſentations made by Obeidah, in 
reſpect to thoſe two officers. He told him, they 
were comprized by name in the capitulation, 
and that it was reaſonable they ſhould be ſuf- 
fered to enjoy the ſame favourable conditions, 
as he had thought proper to grant the reſt of 
the inhabitants. 

All the inhabitants of Damaſcus were there- 
fore generally comprehended in the treaty 
which Obeidah had agreed to; and public 

proclamation was made, that the inhabitants 
were at liberty to remain in Damaſcus, under 
protection of the Arabians, or to remove to 
any other place, if they thought fit to leave 
| the city, | 
The 
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he Chriſtians who choſe to continue in AzvBzcas. 
their habitations, were allowed the free exer- ern 845 „ 
ciſe of their religion, in conſideration of atri⸗ 
bute which they agreed to pay to the conque- 
rors. But a great number of them reſolved to 
follow Thomas their general, who deſigned 
to retire to Antioch with the principal inha- 
bitants of Damaſcus. 

To which end Thomas applied for a paſ- Conditions 
port, and as Khaled made difficulties in grant- 3 
ing one ſo extenſive as was required, the gre- who left Da- 
cian general only deſired they would grant waſeus. 
him a ſafe conduct for three or four days, 
which he thought was full time to perform 
the march he was about to undertake. Khaled 
conſented to it, but on condition only that 
the inhabitants ſhould carry nothing with them 
fave the neceſſary proviſions for their journey. 

Obeidah was much more indulgentin theca- 
pitulation he had granted, in which it was ex- , 
prefsly ſtipulated, that the citizens of Damaſcus 1 
might carry away their money and effects. f 
Wherefore they again applied to that general, 
and begged he would interpoſe in their behalf 
with Khaled, that they might not be deprived 
of the advantage he had been pleaſed to grant 
them by the articles. Obeidah, whoſe com- 
paſſionate temper made him feel even for the 
misfortunes of his enemies, at laſt perſuaded — 
Khaled to give up that point. oo” 

But at the ſame time there aroſe a new dif- 
ficulty ; the mahometan general, who had 

yielded 
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yielded with the greateſt repugnance to any 
thing that might contribute to the eaſe oradvan- 
tage of the Chriſtians, inſiſted that they ſhould 
be diſarmed before they quitted thecity. This 
reſolution made it neceſſary to apply to him 
once more, which was alſo undertaken by the 
kind Obeidah, who repreſented to Khaled, 
that as they had already promiſed full ſafety 
to the men of Damaſcus, it was but reaſon- 
able to put them in a condition to fear no- 
thing on the road, not only from the parties 
that ſcoured the country, but even from wild 
beaſts, by whom they might be attacked on 
the way. After many ſcruples, arms were 
obtained for the grecians ; but is was deter- 
mined, that they ſhould be provided only with 
one weapon, for example, he that had a ſword, 
was to have neither bow nor lance ; and he to 
whom a bow was given, had neither lance nor 
ſword, and ſo on; which was the utmoſt they 
could obtain from the muſſulman general. 
Theſe matters being thus ſettled, they 
made ready for their march. It was a mov- 
ing ſpectacle to ſee the lords of Damaſcus 
followed by the chief men of the city, bid- 
ding adieu to that delightful place in which 
they had been brought up; and thoſe magni- 
ficent palaces, wherein they formerly paſſed 
their lives in ſo much eaſe and pleaſure. 
They had with them their wives and chil- 
dren, whoſe natural unfitneſs for fatigue, was 
augmented by the many conveniences of life 
with which luxury and opulence had ä 
them. 
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clius, put himſelf at the head of the wretched 
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them. They were forced to undertake a — 
weatiſome journey through horrid: deſarts, Ch Ar. bes 
pathleſs woods, and over ſteep mountains, 
uncertain of being provided with the moſt , 
neceſſary things. 

Thomas, ſon-in-law to the emperor Hera- 


fugitives: Herbis, an officer of chief note, 
aſſiſted him in the care and ordering of the 
march, and they took the beſt meaſures they 
could to ſecure the women and children, and 
alſo the bazgage (of which they had prodigious 
quantity) from the incurſions of the robbers 
whoinfeſted the whole country; and they poſted 
ſeveral bodies of cavalry on all fides, to guard 
the unhappy band from any inſult. 

The animoſity which Khaled had ſhewn Khaled forms 
againſt the inhabitants of Damaſcus, at the * dc of, 
time he ratified the treaty which Obeidah had Driſtians, 
made with them, ſeemed to be heightened 
after their departure. He was vexed to think 
they had eſcaped out of his hands; and the 
grief he felt on that account, induced him 
to forma deſign worthy hiscruelty and injuſtice, 
which was to purſue the miſerable Chriſtians, 
to deſtroy them all, and ſeize the riches they 
boreaway with them. 

However, as the obſervance of treaties is an 
article particularly enjoined by the law of 
Mahomet, he at firſt felt ſome ſeruples, but 
he ſoon found means to get over them. He 
had, indeed, promiſed that the inhabitants of 
Damaſcus ſhould not be moleſted by his forces 
during their march; but at the ſame time his 


agreement 
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AnvBECRE. agreement was to continue in force no more 
. 42: than three days; during which time he ordered 
33. four thouſand choſen men to hold them- 
ſelves in readineſs to march day and night, in 
purſuit of the Chriſtians, ſo ſoon as the three 
days ſhould be elapſed. 

During that interval, a great conteſt aroſe 
touching the corn which was found in Da- 
maſcus : Khaled aſſerted that it belonged to 
the Muſſulmen by right of conqueſt. On 
the other hand, ſuch of the inhabitants as 
had made it their option to become tributa- 
ries, rather than depart with the others, repre- 
ſented, that it ought to be their property, 
more eſpecially as 1t was ſo agreed by the capi- 
tulation. The muſſulman general, who, with 
the greateſt unwillingneſs, had granted wo | 
former articles, warmly diſputed this. Vainly 
did Obeidah and ſeveral other arabian officers 
plead in behalf of the new tributaries; Kha- 
led fell into a paſſion bordering on fury, and 
could not be appeaſed till they propoſed to refer 
the matter to the Caliph's deciſion. The ge- 
neral conſented, and forthwith diſpatched a 
courier for Medina, to inform Abubecre of 
what had paſſed. 

This altercation almoſt rendered. abortive 
Khaled's deſign to purſue the Chriſtians. 

They had been four days on their march, 
and it was to be preſumed they had time 
enough to gain — of refuge. 

But Khaled reflecting on the difficulties of 

the road, — of old men, women, and 


children, * were amongſt thoſe 9 
an 
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and that the bad weather which had hap- ASvnzens, 
= ſince their departure might probably —_ 2 
a 


ve retarded their march, thought it was not 
impoſſible but he might ſtill come up with 


them. 


He was, however, uncertain what to do ; Adventure of 


but the earneſt ſolicitations of a renegado 
Chriſtian at laſt induced him to put his pro- 
ject in execution. The renegado was called 
yo He was a man of diſtinction, and 
ad eſpouſed a young lady of a conſiderable 

family in Damaſcus. The marriage being 
concluded, the young lady's parents on a ſud- 
den changed their .minds, and when Jonas 
demanded his wife, to carry her to his habi- 
tation, they refuſed giving her up to him, and 
even forbid him their houſe. The Arabians 
appearing at that time before the city, they 
had no leiſure to conſider his claim. Jonas, 
who did not loſe ſight of his deſign, took ad- 
vantage of the confuſion occaſioned by the 
ſiege, and obtained a private interview with 
the young lady, in which they agreed to make 
their eſcape from Damaſcus. They both ac- 
tually prepared to depart during the night, 
and by means of ſome pieces of money which 
they gave to the ſoldiers on guard at the gate, 
they got ſafe out of Damaſcus. 

Jonas, who was foremott, was ſoon ſtop- 
per by ſome Arabians then going the rounds, 

he young lady, who heard what paſſed, had 
time to make her way back to the city gate; at 
which they gave her admittance. - Jonas hav= | 

Vol. I. L ing 


named Jonas. 
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ing been examined by the officer that ſtop- 
ped him, related his whole ſtory. They flat- 
tered him with the hopes of ſoon ſeeing his 
wite again, for that in a ſhort time the City 
muſt be taken; but they annexed to it; by 
way of condition, that he muſt immediately 
turn Mahometan, or they would put him to 
death. 

This menace ſo greatly terrified the 
Chriſtian, that he conſented inſtantly to are 
brace Mahometiſm,. And when once he had 
taken that firſt ſteps the reſt came eaſy to him; 
he forgot at the ſame time both his religion and 
his country : he entered into'the ſervice of the 
Mahometans, and was even very forward and 
active in the ſiege, in hopes that by taking the 
city. he might regain the fair object of his 
vwilhes. 

So ſoon as the Arabians entered Damaſcus, 
his firſt care was to enquire where that young 


lady refided ; and having been informed that 


ſhe had retired to a religious community, he 
went ,to wait on her, and after having ex? 
reſſed in the moſt lively terms the happineſs 
= felt in the enjoyment of her preſence, he 
told her the great risk he had run, and what 
reſolution he had taken to avoid the deadly 
blow which would have. parted them for 
ever. 
The ſtory of his apoſtacy wrought: a ſudden 
change in the mind of the fair Grecian. Her 
love for religion prevailing over her inclination 


for Jonas, ſhe treated him with the utmoſt 


contempt, 


* 


as to abjure Chriſtianity; and, in ſhort, when 


had formed to urſue the Chriſtians, and even, 12 


vailed on him to reſume the project. Thus 


inſtrument for delivering up into the cruel 


0 12 
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contempt, and left him; at the ſame time Asun Ax. 
declaring ſhe would never have the leaſt con- oy = 
nexions with a man, who had been fo baſe 33. 


* 


the inhabitants of . had obtained : 
permiſſion to leave the city, ſhe departed with 
the daughter of Heraclius, and the other 


ladies, to go to Antioch, 


Jonas, who: had, contracted a Friendihip 
with moſt of the mahometan officers, and ; 
eſpecially with Khaled, earneſtly. preſſed that 
general to interpoſe his authority, that the 
kdy might be detained: but Khaled having had 
ſo many conteſts touching the capitulation.i in 
general, declined entering into any new diſ- 
putes on a particular account, and abſolutely 
refuſed to grant his requeſt. 

Theſe ſolicitations therefore proving inef- Jonas prevails 
fe&tual, Jonas laid hold on the deſign Khaled on . ” 

ue the 

offered to be his guide in that diſaſtrous expe- 
dition. The muſſulman general. ſeeming 
(as has been obſerved) very cool upon the 


enterprize, Jonas, who with the greateſt — 


grief ſaw he had no other means left to re- 
cover. his wife, if thoſe failed, was ſo im- 
portunate with Khaled, that at laſt he pre- 


that wicked apoſtate, with a view to gratify 
bis defires; made no ſeruple of becoming an 


hands of the Arabians an infinite multitude 

of his fellow citizens, worn out with their 

| L 2 | ſufferings 
: 7 
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ſufferings during a long ſiege, and ſtill more 
by; the great difficulties and fatigue they had 
undergone in their march. 7 
Khaled then reſolved to execute his former 
deſign, moved thereto by the ſolicitations of 
that renegado. He departed at the head of 
four thouſand choſen men, whom, by the 
advice of Jonas, he dreſſed in grecian habits, 
the better to deceive the fugitives, who 


might have found means of ſecuring them- 


ſelves, if they had heard that ſo conſiderable 

a body of arabian troops were in the field. 
The muſſulman general made a forced 
march, which ſoon enabled him to come up 
with the Chriſtians. Beſides, all things ſeemed 
to concur in making them wretched. Had 
they gone to Antioch, as they at firſt propoſed, 
they might have reached that city before the 
Arabians could have overtaken them; but the 
emperor, being informed of their intentions, 
forthwith diſpatched an expreſs, with orders 
that they ſhould come to Conſtantinople. 
That prince was juſtly apprehenſive that the 
arrival of the inhabitants of Damaſcus at An- 
tioch would throw the whole city into a 
conſternation ; and that the ſtories of the feats 
of the Arabians would ſpread terror amongſt the 
citizens, and induce them to abandon the place. 
Theſe orders cauſed the deſtruction of all 
the unhappy Grecians whom Khaled was in 
purſuit of. They might, indeed, have eaſily 
reached Antioch, but the neceſſity which the 
emperor laid them under of — ſo 
ong 


L 


\ 
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long a journey, made them fall at laſt into Anvazcas, 
the hands of the Arabians; tho' not till r 
ſeveral days after they had begun their march. Ci, . C 


The bye-ways they had taken to go for 
Conſtantinople, ſlackened a little the purſuit of 
the Mahometans ; but as ſo large a multitude 
could go no where without leaving behind 
them veſtiges of their paſſage, the Arabians 
found no difficulty in coming up with them: 
they diſcovered the Grecians in a plain, where 
they had halted to take a little refreſhment. 
On that day, ſo fatal to the inhabitants of 
Damaſcus, the sky was more ſerene, and the 
ſun ſhone with greater luſtre than it had 
done fince they began their journey. The 
weather till then had been very tempeſtuous, 
and the veryevepreceding their unhappy meet- 
ing with the Arabians, a heavy rain had fallen, 
which laſted far in the night. 

The next day the ſun breaking out, the 
weather promiſing to be very fair, they ſtop- 
ped in a plealant meadow, where they pro- 
poſed to enjoy a little repoſe, after having 
ſpreãd out great part of their baggage and 
cloaths in order to dry them. 


Khaled ſeeing them from a-far in that poſ- Khaled over- 


ture, found he ſhould meet with no great _— 


difficulty in maſtering a multitude fatigued attacks and 
with travelling, and beſides unprovided of c them in 


proper arms to repel a vigorous attack. He 
forthwith formed his troops into four divi- 
ſions. He put himſelf at the head of the firſt, 
and gave the command of the three others to his 

L 3 general 
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Ch. ær. 633. 


Herbis has 


© — _ of the 


The HIS TORY of 
general officers, who were Derar, Rafi, and 
Abdarrahman. 

As according to the diſpoſition made by the 
general the four detachments were to attack 
ſncceſſively, Khaled choſe to lead on the firſt, 
He tell with great fury on the Chriſtians; 
by he met with a ſtronger reſiſtance than he 

expected. Thomas, who ſpied bim at | 
diſtance, had made preparations to receive 
him, not as an actual enemy, for the Arabians 
being cloathed in grecian habits, (as hath been 
already ſaid) he did not at Grit apprehend 
any danger from them; however, he had 
taken thoſe meaſures againſt all events, and 
had put in order all ſuch as were in a conds 
tion to. defend themſelves. 25 

He ſoon found whom he had to deal 


with; he knew Khaled, and ſtood his attack 


with great bravery ; but the con:manders 


marching up with the other detachments, 
reſiſſance no longer availed. The Arabians, 
who were well armed, made a terrible ſlaugh- 
ter of the miſerable Chriſtians. Thomas 
was amongſt the firſt of the ſlain. That gene- 
ral having received a wound which felled 
him, Abdarrahman cut off his head, and 


fixed it on the ſpear belonging to the ſtandatd 
of the croſs which he had taken at Damaſcus; 


| when he began to cry aloud; © Woe to you, 
Chriſtian dogs, behold che head of your 


commander.” 
This horrid ſpectacle haſtened the defeat 
Grecians. In a ſhort time Herbis, 
who 
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who was one of their greateſt - generals, Asvzzcrs; 
periſhed by the ſword of the Mahometans; Hegyia 12. 
: after which, the Chriſtians ceaſed to defend * 27. 633. 
themſelves, and were butchered: without be- 
ing able to make the leaſt reſiſtance. 
During the heat of the action Jonas fought jonas's wife 
alſo, but in a very different manner. Being Kills herielt. 
delighted to ſee the Greeks fully employed by 
the Arabians, he forced his way to the place 
whither the women had retired, and endea- 
voured only to make himſelf maſter of his · 
wife, and found, and would have ſeized her, 
but the noble Chriſtian. defended herſelf with 
amazing reſolution. At laſt he took her pri- 
ſoner, and the very moment he thought her 
abſolutely in his power, ſhe privately drew a 
knife, plunged it in her breaſt, and fell dead 
at his feet. . 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the pangs which 
Jonas felt at the ſight of ſo ſad an event. In 
the height of his deſpair,he was on the point of 
putting an end to his own life; but he was 
prevented by the timely arrrival of ſome of 
the mahometan generals. The repreſenta- 
tions which were made to him by thoſe offi- 
cers at laſt calmed his grief. They urged to 
him the doctrine of the prophet, for which, that 
apoſtate had always expreſſed the utmoſt re- 
verence, and remonſtrated, that the event 
which had fallen out having been ordained 
and written in the book of deſtiny before 
all time, the eternal decrees had directed that 
he ſhould never live with that woman, and 
L 4 had 
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Arvszcnz: had in ſtore for him a more advantageous 
Hegyra 12. match. 
Ch. ær. 6 

?3'  Andindeed the widow of Thomas daughter 
The daughter 


rr ET to the emperor Heraclius, was on the point 
1 3s given to Of being yielded up to the renegado, to make 
Jonas. him amends for the loſs of his wife. Rafi, 
1 one of the muſſulman generals, in whoſe hands 
that princeſs fell, made a preſent of her to the 
wretch: he bad the confidence to take her, 
without once conſidering that the lady's father 
had been his ſovereign. Khaled himſelf alſo 
conſented to the ſhameful bargain,. but on 
condition, nevertheleſs, that Jonas ſhould not 
become maſter of her perion, unleſs the 
emperor ſhould refuſe to redeem her. | 
Khaled re- That general made no delay to begin his 
urns 19 D2- march back to Damaſcus : he juſtly feared the 
conſequences that might reſult from his ex 
dition, He wiſely concluded it could not” 
have paſſed fo ſecretly, but the news might 
have reached the grecian court. He had 
| cauſe to ſuſpect that the emperor might be 
inforedd of the ſmall number of his troops, 
and conſequently take ſpeedy meaſures to cut 
off his retreat from that city, and amply to 
revenge himſelf for the cruelty with which 
he had treated its inhabitants. 

Khaled therefore depaited without delay, 
carrying with him the few priſoners who had 
eſcaped the ſlaughter, and alſo the baggage and 

other booty he had taken in that expedition. 
Whilſt he was on the march, intelligence was 
brought that a great cloud of duſt was ſeen 


l 
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to ariſe, which ſeemed to denote the arrival Anv2zcns., 
of a conſiderable body of troops. The Muſ- CS, 4 
ſulman was at firſt a little uneaſy at the news; | 
but his fears were ſoon over at the account 
given him by a party of horſe, whom he had 
ſent out to reconnoitre. 5 

They told him it was a biſhop, accompa- The emperor 
med by a numerous train of Chriſtians, who dende, nis 
was come to demand an audience of him. Kha- liberty, and 
led having commanded a halt, the biſhop accoſt- obtains it. 
ed him, and in the emperor's name requeſted 
he would ſet at liberty the widow of general 
Thomas, the emperor's daughter. The Muſſul- 
man made no difficulty in complying ; but 
at the ſame time ſpoke to the biſhop in the 
following terms: Tell your maſter there 
will never be peace between him and me, 
and if I now releaſe his daughter, it is in 
- hopes that ere long 1 ſhall make even him 
my priſoner.” ; 

After having received this anſwer, the bi- 
ſhop retired, and Khaled continued his march 
to Damaſcus, where his arrival greatly re- 
joiced the troops he had left behind. They * 
began to be uneaſy for his ſafety, and for the 
molt part were apprehenſive that the raſh 
courage of that general had brought on his 
own deſtruction, as well as the loſs of the 
whole detachment. - 

Immediately after his arrival he diſtributed They ſhare 
the whole booty he had taken from the fugi- he booty. 
tives. It was divided into five parts, four 
whereof were given to the officers and ſoldiers, 

and 
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ApuBrcrr. and the remainder was reſerved to be laid up in 
Hegy!2 12. the public treaſury. Khaled ſent it away to the 
Caliph with a letter, in which he gave him a 
full account of all that had paſſed fince the 
taking of Damaſcus: in particular he defired to 
know what reſolution had beentaken touching 
the conteſts which had happened between him 
and Obeidah, and concluded his letter with a 
narrative of his expedition againſt the Chriſ- 
tians who had quitted the city of Damaſcus, 
Death of the Abubecre did not receive either that letter, 
Caliph Abu- or the other, in which his opinion had been 
f asked touching the grain found in Damaſcus. 
He did not even hear the news of the taking 
that place, for he died the very day Khaled 
took poſſeſſion of it. Arabian authors dif- 
fer in their accounts of that Caliph's death. 
ſome aſſert he was poiſoned by the Jews; 
others ſay, that having bathed one day when 
the weather happened to be exceflively cold, 
he was ſeized with a fever, which brought 
him to the grave in a fortnight's time. This is 
the account given of his death by his daugh- 
ter Aicſha, in the traditions which go under 
her name. ö 
Abubecre When Abubecre fell ſick, he directed Omer 
appoints ,; to repeat the public prayers in his ſtead; and 
facceſſor. as he grew worſe, he called for his ſecretary, 
and diftated to him the following will. 
In the name of the Hoſt merciful God, 
1, Abubecre- ebn-abi-Cohaſa, being ready to 
depart from tHis world to the next, do make my 
vill, at that moment when infdels believe, when 
the wicked no longer doubt, and when liqts 


| ſpeak 


- 
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ſpeak the truth. I nominate Omar. ebn-al- Asuszenx. 
Khetab to be my ſucceſſor from the good opi- — . 
nion J have of his integrity. I think he will © 33 
rule according to juſtice; if he doth otherwiſe, 
he will receive according to his works. I have 
acted for the beſt, but I cannot dive into 
mens ſecret thoughts. Finally, ſuch as do evil 
will ſurely be puniſhed for their miſ-deeds. 
Act uprightly, and _— the bleſſing of God 
he upon you.” | 
Omar heard with Ws indifference of whe Omar refuſes 
the Caliph had done in his favour ; not that hip Caliph- 
he wanted a due ſenſe of Abubecre's friend- 
ſhip, and-the truſt he repoſed in him, but 
being eaſy and happy in leading a private life, 
he had no ambition for eminent poſtsor digni- 
ties, whichare ever attended with painsand per- 
plexities. He had a very long conference on 
that ſubje& with the Caliph, and uſed his ut- 
moſt endeavours to make him alter his mind, 
deſirir g him particularly to conſider, that ac- 
cording to his way of thinking, honours would 
in no wiſe contribute to his quiet. 
Abubecre very kindly anſwered, that the Abubecre 
dignity in queſtion ſtood in need of ſuch — 
perſon as he to poſſeſs it; that it was a gift it. 
which he ought not to conſider {olely as a 
ee of his friendſhip, but as the ſtrong- 
oof he could give of his zeal and 
be * — the people. Omar could not hold 
out any longer, but complied with what the 
Caliph had reſolved on. The reſt of the confe- 
Fence N employed in giving him ſuch 
| inſtructions 
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Hegyra 12. 
Ch. er. 633. 


— 


Abubecre's 


prayer. 


HischaraQer, 


The HISTORY of 


inſtructions as he thought proper for the g0- 
vernment of the ſtate. 
So ſoon as the conference was over, Omar 


retired; and Abubecre forthwith lifting his 


hands and eyes towards heaven, began to 


pray with great fervency. Oh God!” cried 


he, © thou knoweſt I have nought in view 
but the good of the people; grant that Omar 
may be a good prince; ſpread abroad the 
doctrine of the prophet during his reign; 
but may it be thy will at the ſame time to 
make the profeſſors thereof, upright men.” 
He died in a ſhort time, and was greatly la- 
mented by all his ſubjects. His reign laſted 
but two years *, three months, jog nine 
days. ; 

Such was the end of the firſt Caliph of the 
Arabians; a prince truly valuable for his 
chaſtity, temperance, modeſty and frugality. 
During his whole life, he ſhewed an admirable 
indifference for riches, honours, and all that 
conſtitute the happineſs of mankind in this 
world, He was not dazzled eyen with the 
glitter of a diadem; and it has appeared, that 
love for the public good, and a deſire to pre- 
ſerve the tranquillity of the ſtate, were the 
ſole motives for his aſcending the throne, 
which he was ever ready to quit, the moment 
the happineſs of Arabia required it. 

He commanded his daughter Aieſha to give 
to the poor all he had gained during the time 


* Tt muſt be obſerved that thoſe were lunar years, and 
conſequently twenty-two Gays ſhorter than ours. 
he 
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he had been Caliph. He was always ready ABUBECRE. 


to ſuccour the diſtreſſed, and eſpecially perſons 
of merit, who were indigent. Every week 
he niade a diſtribution of the money which 
he found in the public treaſury ; part of it he 


Hegyra 12. 
Ch. ær. 633. 


gave to his ſoldiery, the reſt he beſtowed - 


on the poor and needy, eſpecially ſuch as had 
merit. "That diſtribution was made on each 
Friday night. He feldom kept any money 
for himſelf, being content with the eſtate 
derived to him from his . anceſtors : he lived 
on this income of his patrimony, inſomuch 
that during the two years he reigned, he took 
only three drachmas out of the treaſury, 
which he looked on to be a reward, he ſaid, 
for all his ſervices. 

It is related on that occaſion that Omar, 


hearing the great commendations which were | 
beſtowed on the extraordinary difintereſted- 


neſs of Abubecre, was, wont to ſay, that the 
Caliph had left his fagceffors a very difficult 


pattern to follow, 


Such arabian hiſtorians as have given us a 


picture of that great man, havedeſcribed him as 
being tall and well made, but a little inclinable 


to be lean, of a very florid complexion, and- 


his beard a little thin, which he uſed to paint 
and dye after the manner of the orientals. 
Some - affirm it was he that collected into 
one volume the ſeveral chapters of the Al- 
coran, which in the days of Mahomet were in 
looſe ſheets ; and which volume was given in 
charge to Haſhah, daughter of Omar, and one 
of the prophet's wives. 
OMAR. 


OMAR. 


Hegyra 13. 
Ch. zr. 634. 


Omar 1s ac- 
knowledged 
Caliph. 
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The HISTORY of 
M AR. 
The SECOND CALIPH. 


MAR was acknowledged Caliph with- 
O out the leaſt oppoſition. The precau- 
tion Abubecre had taken to nominate him 
for his ſucceſſor, prevented all diſturbances 
that otherwiſe might have ariſen; inſomuch 
that Ali, who in ſome meaſure laid claim 
to that dignity at the time the firſt Caliph 
was elected, did not make the leaſt oppoſi- 
tion to the promotion of the preſent. 

They gave him at firſt the title of Caliph of 
the Caliph of the apoſtle of God, that is to 
fay, ſucceſſor to the ſucceſſor of Mahomet: 
But Omar having repreſented in the "al- 
ſembly of the Muſſulmen, that in the ſequel 


the word Caliph would be repeated ad infi- 


nitum , in, a courſe of ſucceſſion, Mogai- 
rah-ebn-Schaad roſe up, and propoſed an 
expedient. to avoid | the inconvenience in 
queſtion. - << My lord,“ ſaid he to him, © you: 
are our Emir,” ( that is to ſay commander) 
«and we are all, through God's mercy, Mou; 


| menins; | (chat is to ſay en © receive 


The Arabians ſeem to have hen. puzzſtd by a wile; 
for if inſtcad of a repetition of the I Caliph of the 
Caliph, or ſueceſſor of the ſucceſſor, and fo ad infinitum, 


7555 had made uſe of the numerical order as we do, the 


e eee eee 


therefore 
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therefore the title we give you of Emir-al- Ovas. 
Moumenin.” The whole aſſembly applauded (ber ER 
Mogairah's propoſal, and Omar was the firſt t 
Caliph diſtinguiſhed by the title of comman- 

der of the faithful, which alſo was aſſumed 

by his ſucceſſor. £ 

So ſoon as Omar was acknowledged ſo- 
vereign, he went to the moſque, where he 
mounted the pulpit and harangued the peo- 
ple. He gave them to underſtand, that he 
had been induced to take charge of the go- 
vernment only from a thorough perſuaſion of 
their ſubmiſſion, their obedience, their loye 
for their country, and, above all, their zeal 
for Mahometiſm. He concluded with giving 
them ſome moral inſtructions, and ſo the 
ceremony of his inauguration ended. 

The new Caliph finding himſelf at the 
head of the . —5 took ſuch meaſures as he 
thought the moſt conducive both to the 
good of the ſubject, and advancement of 
religion. 

The letter which brought an account of Omar gives 
the taking. of Damaſcus not arriving at Me- 3 
dina till ſome time after Abubecre's death, Obeidah. 
was delivered to Omar; and ſo ſoon as he had 
peruſed it, he formed a reſolution of taking 
the chief command from Khaled, and givin 
it to Obeidah. That change was not effected 
4 without oppoſition from the Muſſulmen. © 
Khaled had a ſtrong party at Medina, 'who | 

looked upon him to be the greateſt general 
of the nation; inſomuch that Omar had no 
ſooner 


* 
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Won ax. ſooner declared his intentions to the afſem- 

Ch. ar. 634. bly, than a murmur was heard, which plainly 

: ſhewed they were not all of the Caliph's 
opinion. 

A young Muſſulman undertaking to ſpeak 
in the name of Khaled's friends, ſtrongly repre- 
ſented that this general had been the inſtru- 
ment heaven was pleaſed to make uſe of to 


4 

bt 1 
'" 

4 

4 
4% | 
N 


«A extend. the conqueſts of the nation, and to 
7 0 propagate religion; and therefore they could 
1 ä not deprive him of the command without 
A being accountable to God. himſelf, for the 
= | injury ſuch a change would certainly do to 
nf the ſtate in general, and to Mahometiſm i in 
* rticular. 

= i" Theſe remonſtrances, which were well 


founded, made ſome impreſſion upon the 
Caliph, but did not prevent him from exe- 
cuting his deſign. He alledged no other 
reaſon for his reſolution, than that Obeidah 
was of a mild diſpoſition, and compaſſionate 
to the ſoldiers : that Khaled, on the contrary, 
was a hot man, ruled by his furious temper, 
who laviſhed the lives of the troops, and 
whoſe ſucceſſes were rather owing to his 
good fortune than his prudence. 

Omar therefore purſued his purpoſe ; he 
anſwered the letter which brought the news 
of the taking of-Damaſcus, and directed his 
anſwer to Obeidah, whom he informed at 
the ſame time of the death of Abubecre, his 


being appointed Caliph, and the choice he 
made 
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made of that officer to be commander in Ouax. 
chief in the room of Khaled. 4. 

Obeidah received the letter at the very obe 
time Khaled was purſuing the inhabitants of — on 
Damaſcus. He was greatly ſurprized at his being pro- 
the information it contained, and, {till more Moted. 
at his promotion to the command of the 
army. His natural modeſty and want of 
ambition rendered him very indifferent to 
high poſts and eminent dignities; and be- 
ſides, he felt the utmoſt reluctance to diſ- 
poſſeſs Khaled of his employment. He was 
therefore at a loſs what uſe to make of the let- 
ter he had received. But as the general's ab- 
ſence afforded him time for reflection, he re- 
ſolved to keep to himſelf the contents of the 
Caliph's letter; inſomuch that when Khaled 
returned, Obeidah ſuffered him to write again 
to Medina, to give an account of his laſt ex- 
wa ; and as his troops had not the leaſt 
wledge of the change that had happened 
in the Caliphſhip, the letter was directed to 
Abubecre. Bitter 
The diſpatch having been delivered to 
Omar, he was aſtoniſhed to find they were 
ſtill ſtrangers in Syria to the alteration which 
had happened in the ſtate. Beſides Obei- 
dah's ſilence ſeemed to him a greater myſtery, 
as by availing himſelf of that letter by which 
he was declared commander in chief, he 
might eaſily have put an end to the diſputes 
he had with Khaled, and on which the lat- 
ter begged his directions. | | 
TO 2 M _ Omar 
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On Omar immediately returned an anſwer, 
| Erber 44 which he again directed to Obeidah. But 
31 left that general either thro' modeſty, or for 
Called in. any other cauſe, ſhould conceal the ſecond 
forms the letter as well as the firſt, he gave orders to 
army of his an officer of diſtinction, named Schaddad- 
mem ebn-Aus, to carry it to Damaſcus, to read 
it in preſence of the Muſſulmen, and then to 
proclaim him Caliph at the head of the 
troops. 
Schaddad arriving ſoon at Damaſcus, 
waited on Khaled, whom he informed of 
Abubecre's death, and Omar's election. He 
then told him he had brought a letter from 
the new Caliph directed to Obeidah; but that 
he was commanded to read it in preſence of 
all the faithful. Khaled, who knew he was 
no favourite with Omar, eafily foreſaw that 
as the letter was not directed to him, it muſt 
contain orders to his prejudice ; and he ſoon 
learned his fate even from the Caliph's en- 
voy, who made no ſecret of the change 
which perſonally concerned him. 
Grief of the When the letter was read, the aſſembly 
army for the ſeemed to diſregard all the contents, fave 
8-58 only what related to the death of Abubecre, 
whoſe loſs filled the army with affliction. 
In truth that Caliph had been always greatly 
loved and eſteemed by his ſubjects, and it 


was manifeſt that he looked on them all as 


his children; wherefore he was lamented by 
all the Muſſulmen as if each of them had loſt 

a father. 
n 


* 
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In reſpect to Khaled he never appeared Omar. 
ſo great, ſo noble, thro' his gallant exploits _ 525 
and military talents, as on account of his be- 3 : on 

haviour on this occaſion. He muſt have ceives th. 
felt an inward ſatisfaction to ſee the grief news of his 
ſhewn by a great number of his officers and — 
ſoldiers at his being put out of the com- we 2 
mand; but for his part, he demeaned him- 
ſelf with fignal modeſty and moderation, and 
paid an implicit obedience to the Caliph's 
) orders. | 
b He cauſed him to be proclaimed at Da- 
maſcus, and immediately after the ceremony, 
he reſigned the command to Obeidah. The 
new general was extremely perplexed in this 
f juncture. He was ſenſible how greatly ſuch 
5 a general as Khaled would contribute to the 
t ſucceſs of his undertakings, and he was juſtly 
t apprehenſive that the brave Muſſulman, ex- 
1 aſperated to find himſelf laid aſide in the ca- 
: reer of his conqueſts, might be diſguſted 
: with the ſervice, and quit the army ; but 
„Khaled ſoon removed his fears. 


V « ] well knew,” faid he, that Omar 

did not love me; but he is our Caliph, and 

, I ſubmit to his commands. It ſhall not be ſaid 
. my zeal is ſlackened, and I will prove it on 

J every occaſion in which he ſhall think fit to 

it employ me.“ 

18 A ſubmiſſion ſo worthy admiration, and 

y EF which could proceed only from a foul truly 

ſt great, gained Khaled as much honour as 


a victory could haye procured him. Obei- 
| 2 dah, 
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Owar. dah, on his part, being ſenſible of the great 
Hegyra 13- advantages which would reſult from ſo he- 
roi an example, renewed his eſteem for 
the general, and thought he could not bet- 
ter place his confidence than in a man who 

ſhewed ſuch exalted ſentiments. : 
The Arabi- So ſoon as Obeidah had taken on him the 
ans march o command of the army, he turned his 
ne her thoughts to the making conqueſts. He was 
2 great fair conſidering which way he ſhould bend his 
was held. force, when a Chriſtian,. who carried on a 
correſpondence with the Arabians, came 
and informed him, that a fair opportunity 
offered of taking a very valuable booty from 
the Greeks. He told him, that a few leagues 
from Damaſcus was a famous monaſtery 
called Dair Abil Kodos, or the monaſtery 
of the holy father, which ſtood between 
Tripoli and Harran, where on Eaſter day 
(fo ſolemnly kept by the Chriſtians) a great 
fair was annually held, to which was brought 
immenſe riches, conſiſting of merchandize of 
all kinds; and that he might ſo much the 
more eaſily make himſelf maſter of them, as 
the Grecians ſcarce ever kept any guard 
there, or if they did, it was a very weak 

one. | 

Obeidah forthwith reſolved to ſend out a 
detachment on that expedition, and aſked of 
ſeveral officers then preſent, which of them 
would take upon him the command. He at 
the ſame timecaſt a look on Khaled, who was 
amongſt them, but he dared not aſk him to 


march. 
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march. Khaled on his part was not forward Ouax. 
in offering his ſervice; and Abdallah-ebn- Hegyra 13. 
Giafar having agreed to undertake it, the —— 
neral gave him his orders, and put under 
bis command five hundred horſe. The 
Chriſtian who propoſed the enterprize, filled 
the meaſure of his treachepy by offering to 
ide the detachment. He conducted them 
to a little diſtance from the monaſtery, and 
bid Abdallah refreſh his troops, whilſt he 
ſhould go and reconnoitre what paſſed there- 
abouts. l 
But things turned out quite contrary to 
his expectations. The fair had never before 
been ſo crouded; and the concourſe was 
much encreaſed by the arrival of the gover- 
nor of Tripoli and his daughter, who had 
been lately married to a lord of the greateſt 
rank. He was accompanied by a very nu- 
merous retinue, and it was reckoned he had 
with himnear five thouſand menwell armed. 
In the monaſtery dwelt an antient monk, 
highly eſteemed for the ſanctity and auſte- 
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ö rity of his life. He had gained ſo great a re- 
] putation, that _- flocked to him from 
: all parts to implore the aſſiſtance of hisprayers, 
and not a marriage of any conſequence was 
a had, but the new-married couple came to 
f beg his bleſſing; to which end, the gover- 
. nor came there with his daughter and ſon- 
t in-law. 
5 + The Chriſtian having viewed the poſture 
0 of affairs, returned to make his report to 


. M 3 Abdallah, 
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Abdallah, and was the firſt to ſay that no at 
tempt could ſafely be made on ſo great a 
number of people. The Mahometan offi- 
cers were of the ſame opinion, and told their 
commander, they thought it was the beſt 


way to return; but Abdallah replied with an 


air of intrepidity, © For my own part, I will 
not return without fighting : then follow me 
who will, and as to the reſt I ſhall not be 
diſpleaſed with them.” | 
The Arabians being encouraged by theſe 
words, aſſured their commander they were 
ready to follow him, and ſhare both the glory 
and danger of the event. The Chriſtian find- 
the attagk was reſolved on, adviſed Abdallah 
to defer it till the next day, when all the 
merchandize would be exhibited. _. 
Abdallah followed the Chriſtian's advice, 
and paſſed the intervening time in making the 
neceſſary preparations for ſucceeding in his en- 
terprize. He divided his men into four com- 
panies, and charged them not to think of 
pillage, but to be vigilant in putting to the 
ſword all ſuch as appeared before them. / 
The next morning Abdallah having given 
the ſignal, his troops in five different places 
fell on all ſuch as were preſent at the fair. 
For a time there was a horrid ſlaughter, du- 
ring which the Arabians met with no reſiſt- 
ance ; but the ſoldiers who accompanied the 
governor having been drawn up, marched 
in order of battle againſt the Arabians, and 


were preparing to ſurround them. | 
F A 
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A mahometan officer, called Abdollah- Ouaa. 
ebn-Anis, obſerving they were about to make G 13- 
that motion, foreſaw the whole detachment © © 2534 
would be cut in pieces, if it was not ſpeedily 5 SED 
ſuccoured. He therefore rode off with great 
precipitation, and informed Obeidah of the 
extremity to which his men were reduced. 

As there was no time to be loſt, Obeidah Khaled 
thought he could do nothing better than ap- marches to 

1 ply himſelf to Khaled: © In God's name,” Albin. and 

aid he to him, „do not fail me in this exi- defeats the 
gency, but go and relieve our brethren.” 2 
Khaled immediately obeyed. He took with — 8 
him Derar, and ſome other offjicers of known 
bravery, and being accompanied by a de- 
tachment of choſen horſe, he marched with 
the utmoſt expedition to the place where the 
encounter was. 

He arrived very opportunely; the Ara- 
bians, fatigued and quite dejected by a long 
combat, were on the point of yielding, when 
Khaled falling on the Greeks with, his accuſ- 
tomed impetuoſity, broke through the ri 
they had formed round the Muſſulmen, and 
at laſt joined them, His preſence had a 
ſurprizing effect: the Arabians ſeemed in- 
ſpired with freſh courage, and being ſeconded 
by the troops which Khaled had brought 
with him, they forced the Grecians to give 
way, 7 put them to the rout. A great 

number of Chriſtians were ſlain on the ſpot, 
and amongſt others the governor of Tripoli, 
who fell by the hand of Derar. 
M 4 The 
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ao — dizes, which were brought thither on account 


of the mo- 


naſtery, 


They divide 
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the Chriſt- 


ians. 
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| The action bein g over, they took poſleſ. 
fion of the monaſtery, wherein they found 


immenſe booty in money and rich merchan. 


of the fair. The number of their priſoners 
was alſo very conſiderable. Amongſt others 
they took the young bride, and forty women, 
attendants, whom Khaled ſent to Da- 
maſcus. But ere he departed, he cauſed 
them to bring before him the venerable 
monk, the oracle of Syria, whoſe prayers 
(as has been before obſerved) were ee in 
great eſteem. Khaled was deſirous of aſking 
him ſome queſtions ; but inſtead of anſwer- 
ing them, the old man took the liberty to re- 
proach him for his cruelty, and to threaten 
him with the vengeance of heaven. Wh 


ſhould I fear it?” replied Khaled, © ſince God 


commanded his prophet to make war agginſt 
the Chriſtians. And I ſhould not have ſpared 
you any more than the reſt, if the apoſtle 
of God had not commanded us to do no 
hurt to men of your profeſſion.” After this 
ſhort conference Khaled dimiſſed the monk, 
and gave him leave to dwell 'in the mo- 
naſtery. 

The Arabians returned forthwith to Da- 
maſcus, loaded with the riches they had 
taken from the Greeks. It was divided 
amongſt the ſoldiers, after the fifth part had 
been deducted for the public treaſury. The 

riſoners were alſo ſhared, and Abdallah 
es requeſted that the daughter of the 


governor 
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ernor of Tripoli might be allotted to Owar. _ 
im, it was granted, but not till the Ca- (789 13: 
liph's conſent was thereto obtaind. 
\ A particular account of this tranſaction Obeidabs 
was directly ſent to Medina. Obeidah was 8 * ms 
- not ſparing in his commendations of Ab- 
dallah, who began the enterprize ; nor of 

Khaled, to whoſe activity they were indebt- 
ed for its ſucceſs. He widely expatiated on 
the great obligations they had to the latter, 
and even begged of the Caliph that he would 
write to him in particular, and let him 
know he was well pleaſed with his conduct. 
He alſo- defired he would give directions. 
what meaſures he ſhould take with ſeveral 
Muſſulmen who had broken the prophet's 
law, by drinking wine v. He concluded his 
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* Mahomet's followers are forbid the uſe of wine. They 
will aſk thee concerning wine, and the games of chance,” 
ſaid God to Mahomet in the Alcoran. Tell them there 
is great fin in the one, and in the other.” And in another 
part of the ſame book, O you that believe, ſurely wine, 
games of chance, images, and the arrows of fortune, are an 
| abomination of the works of Satan; therefore avoid them, 
that ye may proſper,” | 

Sgme interpreters, however, have ſtrove to mitigate the 
rigogr of this prohibition, ſaying, the exceſs of them was 
only forbidden. On that account they cite this other paſ- 
ſage of the Alcoran, by which wine ſeems to be allowed of: 

« And of the fruits of palm-trees and grapes ye obtain an 
inebriating liquor, and alſo good nouriſhment :” Verily here- 
| in is a ſign unto people who underſtand. 
| 


It is ptetended that Mahomet prohibited the uſe of wine, 
only” becauſe it had like to have killed him at an enter- 
tainment the Jews gave him, where the company drank to 


\ exceſs. Others attribute it to a reaſon founded on policy, 
2 which forbids the uſe of wine and games of chance, as the 
- common ſource of all quarrels. | 
[ Gagnier's life of Mahomet, vol. II. book 3. — 
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Ou. letter with conſulting him on the future ope- 
3 62% rations of the campaign, and deſired to 
(355+ be informed whether he ſhould under- 
take the conqueſt of Antioch, or that of 
Jeruſale. ot 2115) td Y 
The Caliph's The Caliph anſwered every article of the 
— to the letter, except that relating to Khaled. No- 
E thing could prevail on him to entertain a 
favourable opinion of that officer; of whom, 
5 however, it does not appear he had any juſt 
cauſe of complaint. In reſpect to the breach 
of the law, Omar directed that ſuch as 
drank wine ſhould be puniſhed by receiving 
twenty baſtinadoes each on the ſoles of 
their feet. This order was put in execution, 
and there were even ſome amongſt them, 
who, without being charged, accuſed them- 
ſelves through zeal to religion, and readily 
ſubmitted to that ſevere puniſhment. As 
to the operations of war, the Caliph de- 
p 4 clined giving the general any plan, but left 
him at liberty to carry his arms whitherſo- 

ever he thought beſt. 
. Obeidah forthwith called a council of 
war, and .it was there reſolved, that the 
army ſhould march with all ſpeed to Aleppo, 
and afterwards form the ſiege of Antioch. 
He afterwards appointed Kkaled to com- 
mand a large detachment, with which-he 
ordered that officer to march before him. 
He followed him in a few days, and left 
in Damaſcus a garriſon of five hundre# 
horſe. When he had joined Khaled, he ſent 
him 
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him out to ravage the territories of Emeſſa Ou. 
and Kenneſrin, whilſt he ſhould go and en 13. 


attack Baalbeck, a city formerly known by * 
the name of Heliopolis. 


But as he was on the march, a courier The Caliph 
p 
brought him from the Caliph an order to orders 1 


begin his conqueſts by taking the city of Bal 
Emeſſa. The reaſons which induced Omar 
to form that reſolution, were contained in 
the letter he ſent to Obeidah. After the 
uſual introduction, In the name of God 
moſt merciful,” &c. it went on as follows: 

% Giabalah-ebn-Aihan, of the tribe of 
Gaſſan, coming ſome time ago to viſit us, 
together with his kinsfolk and other chiefs 
of his tribe, I gave them a kind reception, 
and they went with us the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, where they performed all the uſual 
ceremonies, going ſeven times round- the 
temple. Fezerah, who was behind him, 
accidentally trod on his garment, which he 
cauſed to fall off his ſhoulders: he proteſted 
2t the ſame time that he was ſorely grieved 
thereat, and had not deſignedly done the 
deed. But Giabalah, not heeding his ex- 
cuſe, ſmote him ſo violently on the face, 
that he broke his noſe, and beat out four 
of his teeth. Fezerah immediately came 
before me. I heard his complaint ; and in 
conſequence thereof, having cauſed Giaba- 
lah alfo to appear, J aſked him why he ill- 
treated a Muſſulman, who had juſtified him- 
ſelf to him. He anſwered, that had it not 


been 


FO 
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Owar. been for the reſpe& he bore to the temple, 
Hegyra 13- he would have killed Fezerah, for havin 
es ſhewed the nakedneſs of his ſhoulders, by 
treading on his veſtment. You condemn 
yourſelf out of your own mouth, anſwered 
I; and unleſs the injured perfon will pardon 
you, I muſt puniſh you according to the 
lex talionis®. Conſider I am a king, re- 
plied he, and the other but a baſe peaſant. | 
/ That matters not, ſaid I, before the God 
men adore there is no reſpe& of perſons. 
He intreated, that I would defer the pu- 
niſhment till the next day, and I had even 
gained the conſent of the party wronged, 
but in the night-time Giabalah and his 
friends made their eſcape, and I hear they 
have taken refuge in Emeſſa. Go, there- 
fore, without delay, and beſiege the city, 
that he may be puniſhed for ſo heinous a 
breach of his duty.” 5 
The Arabians Obeidah therefore immediately began his 
—— — city march for Emeſſa, and ordered Khaled (who 
tens. was gone to lay waſte the adjacent country) 
to begin the fiege of that place. All cir- 
cumſtances fell out as favourably as could 
be wiſhed. Upon a report which was ſpread 
that the Arabians were going to attack Baal- 
beck, the inhabitants of Emeſſa had neglected 
tao provide for the defence of the city, and 
were far from expecting fo ſudden a viſit from 
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- * Mahomet hath adopted the lex talionis, by which 2 


perſon was condemned to ſuffer the ſame puniſhment he 
iaflicted on another. 
the 


— 
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ace died the very day Khaled ſat down 

ore the walls, and they had no perſon 
fit to ſucceed him on ſo important an acca- 
ſion. But they made a motion, which ſaved 
the town from the impending danger; in- 
ſtead of thinking of a defence, they had 
recourſe to negotiation, and the expedient 
ſucceeded. - | 

It is highly probable that Giabalah ad- 
viſed them to treat; and indeed he was 
more concerned than any other perſon, to 
prevent the enemy from taking © city by 
ſtorm. The knowledge -he had of Obei- 
dah's humane and gentle diſpoſition, might 


173 
the enemy. Beſides, the governor of the Ouax. 


Hegyra 
Ch. er. 


give him hopes he would conſent to an ac- 


commodation, and it is likely that he induc- 
eld the inhabitants to demand a conference 
with that general. 

Happily for them, he arrived in a ſhort 
time afterKhaled;for if the latterhadbeen left 
a few days More to himſelf, the city would 
have been undone. The fierceneſs of that 
captain made him an enemy to negotiations. 
Obeidah therefore received the deputies, of 
Emeſſa; he kindly liſtened to their propo- 
ſals, and as they offered to pay a large tri- 
bute, he conſented to grant them a ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms for a year. 


13. 
634. 


34 


That general gave a” new proof of his Inſtance of 


humanity, in an event which happened 
about the ſame time. A muſſulman officer 
having been ſent out to ſcour the country 

| 2 for 


Obeidah's 
humanity. 
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Ou. for intelligence, returned with an immenſe 
— booty, as well in cattle and money, as pri- 
ſeoners, whoſe number amounted to about 
four hundred. The groans which were ut- 
tered by the wretched captives when they 
entered the arabian camp, made ſuch an 
impreſſion on the tender-hearted Obeidah, 
that he reſolved to ſet them at liberty: but 
that he might not take the whole on him- 
ſelf, he conſulted his chief officers : and 
they, finding their general would be pleaſed 
if they ſhould incline to the fide of mercy, 
were of opinion the priſoners ſhould be re- 
leaſed, on payment of a tribute of four 
pieces of gold, which they engaged to pay for 
each head. After proper ſecurity was taken 
for the payment thereof, Obeidah ſuffered 
the priſoners to depart, and even cauſed what 
had been taken from them to be reſtored. 
— This inſtance of goodneſs more highly 
—— promoted the ſucceſs of the mahometan at- 
towns to ſur- fairs, than the moſt rigorous conduct could 
* have done. Khaled's cruelty had made the 
Muſſulmen odious, which conduct had pro- 
bably given the Caliph an averſion to him. 
Obeidah, on the contrary, gained the at- 
fections of all men by his mildneſs and mo- 
deration. Many cities even came volunta- 
rily, and ſubmitted to the mahometan go- 
vernment; and they thought themſelves 
happy, that on payment of a tribute chey 
could ſecure their liberty, and maintain th 
» free exerciſe of their religion. | 
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Theſe new tributaries were of infinite uſe Omas. 


Hegyra. 13. 
Ch. ar. 634. 


to the Muſſulmen, and often aſliſted them 
with their councils how to betray the Chriſ- 
tians. Such was the ſucceſs of the gentle 
dealings, the prudence, or, if you will, the 
policy of Obeidah, whoſe plan was to pre- 
ſerve and win over to his intereſt the inha- 
bitants of all the conquered places. 


Kenneſrin, a city of Syria, ſituate at a The gover- 


little diſtance from Aleppo, was one of 
thoſe which ſurrendered on terms of com- 


making a long defence ; but the inhabitants, 
whoſe minds were ſet on their commerce, 
choſe rather to ſecure themſelves from the 
inroads of the Arabians by a treaty, than 
by force of arms. The governor was not of 
that opinion: however, as he found the ei- 
tizens were reſolved to take ſuch meaſures, 
he conformed to their ſentiments, and ſent 
to demand a truce of the enemy ; but he 
ſtipulated that it ſhould laſt no longer than 
till the arrival of the ſuccours which the 
emperor had promiſed to ſend them. 
Aſtackhar, a grecian prieſt, who was a 
man of great learning, and ſpoke the ara- 
bian tongue very fluently, was appointed to 
execute chat commiſſion. He went therefore 
to Emeſſa to wait upon Obeidah, and after 
having exaggerated the number of the forces 
in Kenneſrin, and the bravery of the go- 
yernor, he told him, that officer demanded 
| a truce 


poſes a truce 
poſition to the Arabians. The place was to him. 
ſtrongly fortified, and in a condition of 
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| Omar. a truce for a year, and defired at the ſame 
Hegyrs 13- time bounds might be fixed, which the 
Arabians ſhould not be permitted to paſs, in 
order to enter the territory belonging to the 
city. He added, that the commandant de- 
ſired his demand ſhould be privately diſcuſ- 
ſed, that he might avoid incurring the in- 
dignation of the emperor, who had pro- 

miſed him a ſpeedy ſuccour. | 
Khaled's re- Qbeidah, who received the envoy with 


4 anprerts his uſual. goodneſs, was inclined to grant his 


eld. requeſt without reſtriction : But Khaled 

highly offended at the deputy's boaſts touch- 

ing the forces in the city, and the bravery 

' of the governor, repreſented to Obeidah, 

that he ought to diſtruſt the Chriſtians; 

that their aim was only to amuſe and de- 

Ceive him, till they were ſure of getting the 

better; that the only proper way was to 

march againſt them forthwith, and as to 

the great reſiſtance they vaunted | themſelves 

able to make, he doubted not but he could 

prove the contrary; and that ſpight of the 

valour of their veterans, and the conſum- 

mate courage of their commandant, he 

would engage to be ſoon maſter of the 

place, of which. he would make ſuch an 

example, as ſhould terrify all that dared 
even to think of reſiſting. | 

Heg. 14. The deputy ſurprized at Khaled's inhu- 

Ch. ær. 635. manity, reproached him for it: I came 

to you,” faid he, © to demand a peace, and 

you refuſe the terms I offer. We have 

5 therefore 
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therefore been impoſed on by ſach as have 


told us, that the Arabians were full of mer 


Khaled haſtily anſwered, © That he deteſt- 
ed men of -artifice and deceit.” He would 
have ſaid more, but Obeidah interrupted, 
and with great good-nature repreſented 
to him, that as he was inclined to favour 
ſuch as implored his clemency, it was right 
to give their deputy a ſatisfactory anſwer, 
eſpecially as it might be done without hurt- 
ing the intereſt of the Muſſulmen. 
 After'thaving conferred together ſome 
time, it was at laſt agreed to give a 


neſrin. They alſo promiſed to ſpare their 


territory, in conſequence of the boundaries 


which were forthwith erected; but it was 
ſtipulated, that if the emperor ſent out forces 
againſt the Arabians, the inhabitants ſhould 
not join them, but remain within the walls 
of the city, without undertaking the leaft 
enterprize againſt the Muſſulmen. 

Theſe conditions having been accepted, 
nothing remained but to fix the boundary. 
The inhabitants, inſtead of marking out the 
limits by a bank, erected a pedeſtal, on 
which they placed a ſtatue of the emperor 
fitting on his throne. 


This ſtatue had like to have cauſed a An 2 
* . | \ had almo 
quarrel between the inhabitants and the 00 gone 


Arabians: two mahometan horſemen pals- breach of the 
OL. J. 0 N | ing truce, - 


A truce is 
granted to the 


p ; inhabitants of 
truce for a year to the inhabitants of Ken- Kennefrin. 


177 
Ouar. 


cy Hegyra 14. 
to thoſe who ſued for their protection. 


. r. 635. 
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Oar. ing that way, ſtopped upon the borders of 
ogy 14 Kenneſrin, where they tilted with their lan- 
ces; and one of them, either accidentally or 
_ otherwiſe, ſtruck the ſtatue in the eye and 

defaced it. The Grecians made a great noiſe 
about this matter. They affirmed it was an 
inſult levelled at the emperor himſelf; and in 
ſhort they ſent deputies to Obeidah, to demand 
ſatisfaction for the affront. 

The prudent Muſſulman was pleaſed to 
make excuſe for what had happened. He 
aſſured them he had made a ſtrict enquiry 
about it, and that the perſon who ſtruck the 
ſtatue ſolemnly declared he had done it by 

ere accident, 

The great temper with which Obeidah an- 
ſwered the deputies, made them inſolent: they 
talked in higher terms than before; inſomuch 
that Obeidah having offered to give them 
proper ſatisfaction, they inſolently and ſeri- 
ouſly required that the lex talionis ſhould be 
put in force, and the Caliph have one of his 
eyes put out. | ; 
This ridiculous propoſal ſo enraged the 
Arabians, that the deputies would have f 
victims to their fury, had not Obeidah 
care to appeaſe them. But he, with great 
preſence of mind, turned their extravagant 
demand into a jeſt; and agreeing with them 
that it was reaſonable to put the lex talionis 
in execution, he adviſed them for that pur- 
poſe to provide a ſtatue of the Caliph, and 
to mutilate it in one of the eyes in like man- 

| ner 


tachment near Emeſſa, to keep the place in 


march, which they bent towards Aleppo; 


the ſame time he was a prince, was alſo a fa- 


of troops under the command of Giabalah. 
This was the ſame perſon, on whole account 


the ARABIANS. 


ner as the emperor's had been ſerved. The Omar. 
deputies returned with that anſwer, and the 0085 3 
affair went no farther. W 
During the time Obeidah was encamped Obeidah is re- 
before Emeſſa, the Caliph, who had lately 1 
received no news of any military atchieve- ; 
ments, wrote to that general, and complained 
of his ſilence and inaCtivity. Obeidah was \ 
touched to the quick by theſe reproaches, and Ty 
was vexed that he had ſo readily granted a 
ſuſpenſion of arms to the Grecians, But 
as he was unwilling to fail of his engage- 
ments, he did not diſturb the inhabitants of 
Emeſſa, or the other places with whom he 
had treated, and he turned his force another 
way. However, the general left a ſtrong de- 


awe during the truce. 
The muſſulman army therefore began their 


they paſſed by Arreſtan, whence they went 
to Hamah, a place which was afterwards the 
reſidence of the famous Abulfeda, who, at 


mous author, both in hiſtory and geography. 

When they left Hamah, they took the The governor 
road to Schaizar, where Obeidah halted, of Kenneſrin 
having received intelligence that the governor 2 95 
of Kenneſtin had earneſtly preſſed the em- 
peror to ſend him ſuccours, and that he was 
about to ſend forthwith a conſiderable body 
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Oar. the Caliph had ordered them to beſiege 
Hegyra 14. Emeſſa, to which place he had fled : he after- 
Ch. 27: 35. wards went to the emperor, and offered him 
his ſervice againſt the Mahometans. 
The governor Obeidah having been informed at the ſame 
is killed at the time that the governor of-Kenneſrin was prepa- 
ogg ring to march out in order to join that detach- 
ment, he reſolved no longer to ſparea man who 
in ſo barefaced a manner had broke the truce 
which had been granted him. He therefore 
ordered Khaled to march forth and prevent 
him. The brave Khaled effectually performed 
his orders; having come up-with the governor 
on his march, he attacked him, routed his 
troops, and killed him with his own hand. 
The inhabi- The death of that officer determined the 
tants of Ken- fate of Kenneſrin : the inhabitants no longer 
= — reſiſted, but ſubmitted to the Arabians, and 
taries. conſented to become tributaries. Obeidah 
having ſent the news to the Caliph, Omar 
wrote him a congratulatory letter on that ac- 
count; and at the ſame time directed, that 
over and above the tribute, they ſhould de- 
mand four ducats for each of the inhabitants 
without diſtinction. 3 
Obeidah After this conqueſt, Khaled was com- 
plunders a ca- manded to go and attack Emeſſa with part 
ou of the army. Obeidah, with the remainder of 
the troops marched towards Baalbec, to form 
the ſiege of that place. In his way he meta 
caravan, of which he made himſelf maſter, 
The merchants that compoſed it having re- 
queſted the general's leave to ranſom them- 
ſelves, he conſented, and having receiyed for 


that 


the ARAB IAN S. 


that purpoſe conſiderable ſums of money, Ou. 


he ſet them at liberty. — I 8 | 


Some of theſe merchants having taken 


ſhelter in Baalbec, informed the governor 


of the accident which had befallen the ca- 
ravan. As it was known in the place that the 
muſſulman troops were divided, Herbis, (for 
ſo the governor was called) thought himſelf 
ſtrgng enough to attack the body commanded 
by Obeidah. He reſolved therefore to loſe 
no time, in hopes he might recover the great 
booty which had been taken from the caravan : 
but the event was far from anſwering his 
wiſhes; he was totally defeated, great part of 
his troops was cut 1n pieces, and the reſidue 
diſperſed ; and it was with much difficulty he 
got off himſelf, after having received ſeveral 
conſiderable wounds. 


Obeidah purſuing his advantage, laid fiege Siege of Baal. 
to Baalbec. But before he commenced his bec. 


attacks, he wrote to the inhabitants, and per- 
ſuaded them to ſurrender on terms. He was 
in hopes the event of the late action would 
have made an impreſſion upon their minds, 
and that ſeeing a formidable enemy before 
their walls, they would readily enter into a 
treaty of accommodation: however, the be- 
ſieged ſhewed another temper than Obeidah 
expected, and tho' they peruſed his letter, yet 
the governor diſmiſſed the meſſenger without 

the leaſt anſwer. | 
This inſulting behaviour enraged the ara- 
bian general, and he reſolved to be revenged 
by attacking the place with all poſſible vigour, 
| 1 The 
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Omar. The Muſſulmen underwent great hardſhips 
 Hegy214- in this ſiege. As the weather was then ex- 

. tremely ſharp, it was the more ſenſibly felt 
by troops which were encamped under tents, 
and who, beſides, were unprovided of proper 
neceſſaries to ſecure them from the cold. 
Notwithſtanding which they carried on the 
works with ſurprizing ardour, and the be- 
ſieged, on their part, ſo couragiouſly defended 
themſelves, as to baffle the firſt efforts of the 
aſſailants. | 
The beſieged The governor having been ſoon cured of the 
94d 5 wich wounds he received in the encounter with the 

2 Arabians before their arrival at Baalbec, re- 
ſolved to attempt a ſally: he depended upon 
making it with the greateſt ſucceſs, as the 
muſſulman general, who had but part of his 
troops with him, had divided them into ſe- 
veral bodies, with intent to weaken the ſtrength 
of the beſieged, by obliging them alſo to di- 
vide the garriſon. 

Herbis having obſerved this diſpoſition 
of the mahometan troops, propoſed to attack 
only one of thoſe bodies, and to fally from 
the gate which was over againſt Obeidah's 
quarters. He fixed the day for his enter- 

rize; in the morning of which he made his 
tally at the very time the Muſſulmen, by the 

eneral's order, were preparing their break- 
faſt. Obeidah, who probably had ſome defign 
to execute on that day, had given out or- 
ders that immediately after morning prayer 
his men ſhould all take ſome refreſhment, | 


This 
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This ſally was fatal to the Arabians. The 
troops of Baalbec ſurprized them at a time 
when they did not in the leaſt expect it, and 
made a terrible ſlaughter of them; after which 
they ſpeedily retreated to the city, and carried 
with them a great number of priſoners. 

Obeidah, being extremely grieved at this 
check, forthwith took meaſures to avoid the like 
ſurprize for the future. He imagined that his 
being encamped too near the walls might prove 
hurtful to him, as he ſhould be liable by that 
means to have the enemy. on his hands every 
moment. He found, beſides, another incon- 
venience, for his cavalry had not ground 
enough to act on. He therefore immediately 
cauſed the tents to be pitched at a further diſ- 
tance, and by that precaution covered his 
troops from the machines, of which the 
enemy had till then made a very advanta- 
geous uſe. 

The troops of Baalbec, encouraged by the 
advantage they had juſt gained, reſolved to try 
another ſally the next day. The governor 
put himſelf at their head, and fell with great 
tury on Obeidah's diviſion, where at firſt he 
met with almoſt the ſame ſucceſs as had at- 
tended him the day before. They broke all 
that oppoſed them, and drove the muſſul- 
man general to a great diſtance, But the be- 
ſieged, animated by their advantage, and not 
reflecting how far they were got from the 
town, ſtill puſhed on, and were on the ve 
point of totally routing Obeidah's quarter, 

| N 4 when 
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The troops of 
Baalbec make 
a ſecond tally, 


Obeidah re- 
ceives luc- 
cours. 


The gover- 


nor being pur- 


ſued, intrench- 
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when the preſence of mind of an Arabian 
ſoon cauſed the face of affairs to change. 
Sohaid-ebn-Sabah having been wounded 
at the begining of the attack, got away from the 
field of battle, and with great difficulty gained 
the ſummit of a hill which was on the back of 
the Arabian camp, from whence he could 
eaſily ſee the motions of the two armies, 
When he obſerved Obeidah's troops to give 
ground before the enemy, he of his own 
head ſet fire to a conſiderable quantity of 
wood he found on the hill, whereby he raiſed 
a great ſmoke, which was the uſual ſignal 
amongſt the Arabians when they wanted to 
aſſemble their troops in the day-time, for at 
night they made uſe of a fire. | 
The ſmoke having been obſerved by Derar 
and Said, who were very quiet at their poſts, 
they were apprehenſive ſomething extraordi- 
nary was paſſing at the general's attack, and 
that he wanted relief: they forthwith marched 
with their diviſions, and arrived moſt oppor- 
tunely to fall on the Grecians, who thought 
themſelves ſure of a compleat victory. | 
Said and Derar, when they attacked the 
Greeks, poſted themſelves between the chriſt- 


es himſelfina jan troops and the town, to prevent them 


monaltery. 


5 


from retiring thither. Herbis, finding himſelf 

hard put to it on all ſides, and perceiving 

that his retreat was cut off, cauſed his troops 

to form A phalanx, and, ſpight of all the ef- 

forts of the Arabians, he hewed a paſſage 

through them with infinite bravery, and _ 
| wit 
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with gaining an eminence, on which he found 
the ruins of an old monaſtery, he'took ſhelter 


there, and made the beſt preparations he could © e 


ſor his defence. 

A" who knew not that troops were 

to his relief, ſeeing the Greeks retreat 

5 precipitately at the very time the battle went 
ſo much in their favour, concluded it was ſome 
ſtratagem, to draw bim into an ambuſcade. 
Wherefore he ordered his men not to purſue 
them. 
But Said, who could not poſſibly be ac- 
quainted with the general's order, ſtill skir- 
miſhed with the Grecians, and followed them 
up even to the eminence, where he poſted 
troops to ſecure the avenues. After which 
he deſcended with about twenty ſoldiers, and 
went to give the general an account of the 
enemy's diſpoſition. 

Obeidah, amazed to ſee Said with 10 few 
men, was at firſt apprehenſive that an attack 
had been alſo made on that captain's diviſion, 
and that the ſoldiers he ſaw were all who had 
eſcaped after the defeat: he asked him with 
great emotion, what was become of his 
troops. Said anſwering, that they were ap- 
pointed to guard the hill, where they had ſhut 
up the Greeks, Obeidah demanded how he 
came there, and for what reaſon he had quitted 
his poſt, Upon this Said told him of the ſig- 


nal which had been made, and which he 


looked upon to be an order from him to 
march to his aſſiſtance. 


The 
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The general confeſſed that in ſo critical 
Na juncture he wiſhed he could have been 
able to give the ſignal, but that circumſtances 
had not permitted him. He then returned 
thanks to Derar and Said for the timely ſuc- 
cour they had brought him ; but being at the 
ſame time deſirous to know the perſon who 
had ſet the wood on fire, he cauſed a pro- 
clamation to be made in the camp, that the 
rſon to whom they had ſo great an obliga- 
tion ſhould come forth. Upon which Sohaid 
appeared, and confeſſed that he had done it, 
Obeidah beſtowed great commendations on his 
preſence of mind; tho”. at the ſame he ex- 
preſsly forbid any perſon to do the like for 
the future, without the general's permiſſion, 
ſince many inconveniences might enſue there- 
from. 5 
Whilſt Said was conferring with Obeidah, 
the officers who commanded at the avenues 
of the hill ſent for more troops, to reſtrain 
the Greeks then beſieged thereon. Herbis, 
at the head of his forces, had made a puſh in 
order to regain Baalbec, and was at blows 
with the Arabians to force his paſſage ; 
the ground was diſputed with equal valour, 
the Arabians therefore repreſented to the ge- 
neral, that very bad conſequences might at- 
tend the not cauſing a reinforcement to march 
thither. \ 
Obeidah accordingly ordered Said to go back 
to his men; hecauſed ſome companies to march 
with him, and promiſed that he would in- 
ſtantly 
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ſtantly ſend another body under the command Ouax. 
of Derar. D - 4. 
The arrival of theſe reinforcements ſunk 38. 
the _ of the Grecians, who retired into 3 — 1 
the monaſtery, and intrenched themſelves in Said. 
the ruins. The Arabians preſſing them very 
cloſely, and Herbis, finding he ſhould be un- 
able to extricate himſelf, took a reſolution to 
treat with the enemy. He accordingly had 
a conference with Said touching the terms he 
required for the ſecurity of himſelf and his 
troops, as well as of the city of Baalbec. 
Said anſwered, that he had no power to 
treat ſave only of what related dy to 
him and his forces; in which reſpect he re- 
quired that he and all his men ſhould 
become Mahometans, or at leaſt ſhould 
engage never to bear arms againſt the 
Arabians. He added, that as to the inha- 
bitants of Baalbec, the general was the pro- 
per perſon to whom he muſt apply, and if * 
he would treat with him, he would introduce 
him to Obeidah. 
Herbis having conſented, Said brought 
him to the general, As he paſſed through 
the arabian camp, he was amazed to find 
their forces were not ſo numerous as he ima- 
gined, and he could not help expreſſing his 
| ſurprize thereat, when he came to Obei- 
dah. The general anſwered, that the Chriſt- 
tians would be always deceived, becauſe 
angels came to aſſiſt the faithful when their 
N numbers were inferior, in like manner 
7 as 
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Omar. as they had done at the battle of Bedra , 
| . 47. and the reſt of the prophet's military expe- 


ditions. 


Conditions The governor being in no condition to 
granted to the 


Phabitants of Eainſay the idle legend, went on to the arti- 
Baalbec. cles of the treaty. He offered in the name 
of the citizens a large ſum of money, and a 
great number of rich garments. The Muſ- 
ſulman interrupted him, and ſaid, he muſt 
double both the ſum, and the other gifts. And 

he added, by way of articles, that the inhabi- 
tants ſhould ſubmit to become tributaries; that 
they ſhould ſurrender all ſuch arms as they 
were poſſeſſed of; that they ſhould never at- 
tack the Arabians, directly or indirectly; 
that they ſhould never engage in the empe- 
ror's ſervice againſt them; and finally, that 


they ſhould build neither churches nor mo- 
naſteries. 


. Herbs 


* On this ſubje& you may read in the 3d chapter of the 
Alcoran: © And God hath already given you the victory at 
Bedra,when you were inferior in numbers ; therefore fear God, 
that ye may be thankſul. When thou ſaidſt unto the faithful, 
Is it not enough that your Lord ſhould aſſiſt you with three 
thouſand angels ſent down from heaven? Verily, if ye per- 
ſevere and fear God, and your enemies come upon you ſud- 
denly, your Lord will aſſiſt you with five thouſand angels 
diſtinguiſhed by their horſes and attire.” 

An arabian author aſſures us, that the angels who fought 
there, were mounted on black and white horſes, and that they 
wore on their heads yellow and white attire, from which 
hung down between their ſhoulders ribbons that waved in the 
wind. 'They were headed by Gabriel, who being mounted 
on his ſteed, named Haiſum, that is to ſay, the vigorous, and 
ſurrounded with a cloud, moſt terribly diſcomfited the 1dola- 
ters on all ſides. | | 

Gagnier's life of Mahomct, vol. III. 
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Herbis thought theſe conditions a little ſe- Ouax. 
yere; but as the general did not ſeem inclined eps 6: 14. 
to mitigate any of the articles, he was forced 635. 
to accept them. All the favour the gover- 
nor could obtain was, that the perſon who 
ſhould be appointed to colle& the tribute 
ſhould not enter the city, but ſhould encamp * 
without the walls. This grant was expreſsly 
mentioned in the treaty, and the governor 
forthwith departed to go to Baalbec, that he 
might procure the articles to be ratified by the 
inhabitants. 
The terms to which Herbis had conſented 
raiſed a violent rumour in the city; it was 
thought he had made too great conceſſions to 
the enemy, and, in ſhort, ' no perſon would 
give his conſent to them ; but the inhabitants 
were ſomewhat appeaſed, when the gover- 
nor had made them ſenfible that it was the 
only way left to ſecure their lives and liberties, ; 
and that their refuſal to comply, would cer- 5 
tainly expoſe the city to be deſtroyed by fire 
and ſword by a formidable enemy, who, 
ſooner or later, would carry their point. He 
added, that in reſpect to the money which they 
| were to pay to the Arabians, he was ready to 
| lend them his utmoſt aſſiſtance in raifing it, 
and that he propoſed to contribute a fourth \ 
part of the fame. This offer changed all 
their reſolutions, and at laſt 'the treaty was 
ratified. 
Herbis returned to Obeidah that he might 
inform him of what had paſſed, and as to the 


payment, 
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payment, he deſired a few days to gather in 
the money. The general conſented, and ap- 
* the governor to raiſe it himſelf, 
Obeidah kept with him as hoſtages the Greeks 
that accompanied Herbis, who returned at the 
appointed time, and paid the ſum agreed on: 
after which the hoſtages were delivered up, and 
went back with him to the place. 

Obeidah forthwith began his march 2 
Emeſſa; but he firſt conferred the government 
of Baalbec on Rafi-ebn-Addallah, one of his 
braveſt captains. However to avoid contraven- 
ing the article he had conſented to, on Herbis's 
requeſt, he ordered Rafi not to enter the 
city, but to be vigilant as to what paſſed 
in the whole territory belonging to it. He 
gave him a ſtrict charge not to ſuffer the 
ſoldiers whom he appointed for the garriſon to 
commit any ſpoil in the neighbourhood. As 
to the other adjacent places, which had not 
already treated with the Muſſulmen, he gave 
him liberty to ravage there at his pleaſure. 

Rafi executed his orders very punctually. 
The inhabitants of Baalbec, finding they had 
nothing to fear from ſuch an officer, came and 
paid their reſpects to him at his camp, and 
the Arabians and Grecians then lived together 
in a perfect harmony, They reaped great 
advantages by each other ; for the Arabians, 
who plundered the country, often returned 
with conſiderable booties, the greateſt part of 
which was many times of no uſe to them. 
They found means of putting it off, by the 

intercourſe 
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intercourſe they had with the inhabitants, 
who bought what was ſuperfluous to the © 


 Arabians; and this kind of commerce was 
in the ſequel very beneficial to both parties. 


HFerbis, finding what great gains the ci- Herbis is kit. 
tizens procured, reſolved to have a ſhare in ;; 


them, by way of recompence for the ſacri- 
fice he had made in paying one-fourth of 
the tribute. He remonſtrated to them, that 
they were bound in honour, as well as by 

titude, to allow him a tenth part of their 
profits. The inhabitants unanimouſly con- 


ſented to his demand. The governor, find- 


ing with what readineſs they had complied 
with his requeſt, and moreover reflecting 
that it would be a long time before | he 
ſhould be reimburſed the ſum he had ad- 
vanced, raiſed” his demands, and inſtead of 
a tenth, inſiſted on having the fourth part. 
The citizens refuſed to grant him ſo un- 
reaſonable a ſhare ; the governor fell into a 
-paſſion, the people were incenſed, and at 
laſt an inſurrection happened, in which the 
governor was killed. 


The tumult which this affair cauſed in The Arabi. 


; , ans are ad- 
the city was ſo great, that it was heard even |; 


in the arabian camp. Rafi immediately ſent Baalbec. 


a meſſenger thither to enquire what paſſed; 
and he at the ſame directed his envoy to 
offer his mediation, if it might be of any 
ſervice. The inhabitants informed him of 
their governor's conduct: they ſpoke of him 


as a tyrant, from whom they had happily 


freed 
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Onan. freed themſelves, and offered Rafi, to admit 
Hegyra 14. him into the city, and put him into poſſeſ- 
Ch. r. 635- ſion of the government, if he would ac- 
cept it. 9 
4 Raf was highly pleaſed with the honour 
they did him; but he let them know, he 
could not accept it, without his general's 
.conſent. He inſtantly ſent to acquaint Obei- 
dah of the proceedings at Baalbec. The 
anſwer was confo mable to their requeſt, 
and the general, at the ſame time he permit- 
ted Rafi to aſſume the government, beſtow- 
ed the greateſt commendations on his pru- 
dent conduct, of which even the Greeks 
had ſo good an opinion, as to deſire they 
might live under the Mahometan govern- 
michi: ect 000; v | 
Siege of The muſſulman 2 was then before 
Emeſſa. Emeſſa, the ſiege of which place he opened 
immediately on the expiration of the truce. 
He firſt caufed them to be ſummoned to 
embrace the Mahometan religion, to be- 
come tributaries, or to decide the quarrel by 
a battle. All theſe propoſals having been 
rejected, the attacks were puſhed on very 
vigorouſly; but the beſieged made ſo brave a 
defence, that they baffled the attempts of 
the Muſſulmen; and they even made ſeve- 
ral ſallies, in which they gained great ad- 
vantages. ; | 
Stratagem — This obſtinate reſiſtance ſhewed that the 
uſed by the ſiege would be long and bloody. Obeidah 
Aradianst9  withed he had not undertaken it ſo readily. 
Emeſſa. ö One 


; 


| 
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One of his captains perceiving the perplex- Onan. 
ity he was under, propoſed the making uſe 2 2 
of a ſtratagem which might greatly avail 


him thereafter. It was to make an offer of 
raiſing the fiege, if the inhabitants would 
only furniſh his army with forage and pro- 
viſions ſufficient for five or ſix days march, 
which time he reckoned it would take him 
up in making his retreat. Obeidah reliſh- 
ing the advice, ſent a meſſenger to the city, 
and promiſed that on ſuch conditions, he 
would forthwith march away to make other 
conqueſts, : 

The inhabitants of Emeſſa, who were 
oyerjoyed to think they ſhould get rid of the 
Mahometans, readily accepted the propoſal, 
and immediately ſent the full quantity of 
proviſions. When that was done, Obeidah 
ſent them word, that as the march he pro- 
poſed to undertake might be longer than he 
expected, he would willingly purchaſe the 
reſidue of their ſtock, if they would chooſe 
to part with it. They fell in with this ſnare 
alſo, and fold all the reſt of their provi- 
ſions at a very high price; the general not 
ſtanding to chaffer with them, but giving 
them what they aſked. 

He actually raiſed the fiege according to 


his promiſe, and marched towards Areſtan, tate Areſtan 


which he ſummoned to ſurrender. The 
town having ſent out a refuſal, Obeidah 
pretended that he would not ſtay to be- 


ſiege the place; and only requeſted the 
„ 0 governor 


The Arabians 
by ſtratagem. 
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governor that he might leave with him ſome 
heavy baggage, which would incommode 
him in his march. This requeſt being 
readily complied with, Obeidah forthwith 
ſent to the town twenty cheſts, in which 
were concealed as many choſen men. The 
cheſts were provided with ſtrong locks, 
which ſeemed to be well ſecured on the 
outſide; but were ſo contrived, that thoſe 
who were within them could cafily make 

their way out. 1 slit 
Obeidah forthwith aches: off with his 
troops ; but he took care to leave Khaled in 
ambuſh, at a ſmall diſtance from the city, 
with a detachment of troops who could be 
relied on for the execution of the'intended 
ſtratagem. The governor” and inhabitants 
of the place, who were happy at the de- 
parture of the Arabians, immediately re- 
paired to their church, in order to return 
thanks to God for their deliverance from 
ſo terrible an enemy. But whilſt they were 
in the midſt of their prayers and thankſgiv- 
ings, the twenty men came out of the 
cheſts, and having ſeized the governor's 
wife, who was left at home, they forced 
her to deliver up the keys of the town. 
They inſtantly ran to the gate over- againſt 
the ambuſcade, and having opened it, began 
to cry aloud, © Allah acbar.” At this ſignal 
Khaled marched up with his detachment, 
and was prepared to have put to the ſword 
all ſuch as ſhould have made reſiſtance ; ; me 
0 
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ſo great was the ſurprize cauſed by this Ouax. 

event, that not a man thought of taking up Hegyra 14. 

arms. Ch. r. 635. 
This inaction of the inhabitants ſaved 

them from ſlaughter. The Arabians only 

took poſſeſſion of the place, without com- 

mitting any acts of violence. Obeidah left 

in the town a garriſon of two thouſand men, 

and then departed to beſiege Schaizar, The 

Muſſulmen were not put to the trouble 

of attacking the place, which ſurrendered The town of 

voluntarily. The governor, indeed, would — * 

have defended it, and even made a rigorous : 

uſe of his authority to compel the inhabi- 

tants to aſſiſt him in the defence; but his 

cruel behaviour had rendered him ſo odious 


to them, that they fell on him and flew 


him, and forthwith opened their gates to 
Obeidah. 5 
That general was ſo well pleaſed with 
their ſubmiſſion, that he declared he would 
not oblige any of them to change their re- 
ligion. He added, however, that ſuch as 
would embrace Mahometiſm ſhould be ex- 
empt from paying tribute during two years, 
and that ſuch as perſiſted in Chriſtianity, 
ſhould enjoy ſuch exemption only one year. 
Obeidah, having made theſe conqueſts, Hegyra 15. 
thought it time he ſhould return to Emeſſa. 18955. 
He had promiſed he would depart from be- Ihe Arabians 


it down 


fore the city; and had performed that promiſe, again before 
ſo that he pretended he ſhould not break his Emeſla, 


word by fitting down again before the place. 
Q 2 The 
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The governor who was not of the ſame opi- 
nion, loudly reproached the Muſſulman for 
a breach of the treaty. He ſent a deputation 
on that account to Obeidah, who by way 
of juſtifying himſelf returned for anſwer, 
that he indeed had given his word he would 
depart from Emeſſa, but had never engaged 
that he would not return again. | 
The governor was then ſenſible of the 
fault he had committed, in parting with the 
ammunition he had vrovided for the defence 
of the place; but as it could anſwer no good 
end to waſte his time in repining, he reſolv- 
ed to make the utmoſt refiſtance in his 
power; and even to try his fortune in the 
open field. His firſt ſteps were attended 
with the greateſt ſucceſs. Sallying. out of 
the town, therefore, with five thouſand men 
only, he boldly marched up to the Arabians 
and attcked them, tho' they were much ſu- 
perior in ſtrength. He drove back the firſt 
ranks, and totally alarmed all the reſt; a 
great number of Arabians fell by the ſword 
of the troops of Emeſſa, and the muſſul- 
man army would haye been totally routed, 
but for the amazing efforts of the brave 
Khaled, who rallied the fugitives, and on 
that critical occaſion made ſo well-contrived 
a motion, that he ſtopped the progreſs of the 
enemy, and prevented them from puſhing 
their advantage any farther. 
In that action the gallant Khaled was 
often in the greateſt danger, amongſt * 
0 


* 6 ; 
7 

1 
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he was aſſaulted by a Grecian horſeman, Owas. 
againſt whom he defended himſelf with 8 1 
great reſolution. In that ſituation he gave 
an evident proof of his art and ſtrength. 
His ſword happening to break during the 
combat, he dexterouſly avoided his adver- 
faries blows, and ſeizing him round the mid- 
dle, he gave him fo violent a ſqueeze, that 
he killed him, and threw him dead on the 
ſpot. 

F Tho' the troops of Emeſſa were victorious, 
yet they found themſelves ſo exhauſted by 
this violent encounter ; that they retreated 
to the city, reſolving to ſecond their blow, 
ſo ſoon as the troops ſhould be a little reſted. 
The next. day they marched out again, and 
offered the Mahometans battle a ſecond time, 
but the event was widely different. 

Obeidah had held a long conference with Second fally, 
Khaled on the means they ſhould take to n which the 
wipe off the affront of the preceding day ; os. at 
for he expected that the enemy, elated by one defeated. 
victory, would not be long ere they endea- 
voured to gain a ſecond, After mature de- 
liberation, Khaled was of opinion that Obei- 
dah ſhould ſuffer the enemy to advance; 
and that on their approach he ſhould pur- 
poſely give way, and feign a retreat; that 
ona certain ſignal, (which they agreed upon,) 
the general ſhould cauſe his troops to face 
about, . and keep the enemy in play, and that 
at the very moment the ſignal was. made, 

Khaled with a body of reſerve, ſhould ſud- 
O 3 denly 
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denly appear, and poſting themſelves between 
the city of Emeſſa, and the troops of the gar- 
riſon, ſhould attack the enemy in the rear, 
and ſoon prevent their making any defence. 
This ſtratagem was ſucceſsful in all points. 
The forces of Emeſſa ſallied out headed by 
their governor, who was that day remark- 
able Pr the richneſs of his dreſs, and till 


more for the confidence of his looks, which 


. teemed with a full perſuaſion of. victory. 


The combat was ſoon began, and Obeidah 
after a faint reſiſtance, cauſed his troops to 
retire by degrees. The Emeſſians fell on 
more furiouſly than, before : but at the ſame 
inſtant Khaled attacked them in the rear, 
and obliged them to face on all fides. The 
Emeſſians ſuſtained the ſhock with great in- 
trepidity, but the governor and many of their 
braveſt officers having been killed or wound- 


ed, the troops loſt all courage, and ſuffered 


themſelves to be maſſacred without making 
ſcarce any reſiſtance. 

The ſlaughter would have been much 
greater, had not ſome detachments ſallied 
out to relieve their countrymen, The 
Muſſulmen were then obliged to join, to 
make head againſt the freſh troops. But 
they had no deſign to attack; they only con- 
tinued firm, and in, good order for ſome 
time, that they might gather together the 
fugitives, and protect ſuch as had eſcaped 
from the ſword of the enemy. They at- 

terwards 
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terwards retired into the city with the broken 
remains of their forces. 

This was ſo terrible a blow to the inhabi- 
tants of Emeſſa, that they gave over all 
thoughts of defending themſelves, and were 
unanimous for treating with the conquerors; 
from whom they obtained very favourable 
terms. Obeidah ſatisfied with their becom- 

tributaries, left them the full enjoy- 
went of their liberty; and to ſhew how 
much he relied on their promiſes, he would 
not enter the cy; nor even leave a garriſon 


there. 


Hegyra. 
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But in truth, he had a very good reaſon The emperor 
not to leave any, and even not to waſte ſends an mY 


time in taking poſſeſſion of the place. For 
he had received intelligence that the Empe- 
ror had ſent out a numerous army againſt 
the Muſſulmen, and they had room to ex- 
pect a battle, which might prove deciſive. 
[t was therefore of the utmoſt importance 
not to part with any of his troops, but to 
have them in readineſs to face the enemy, 
who were reported to have uſed their ut- 
moſt efforts to aſſemble a much ſtronger 
army than they had ever ſent into the field 
before. Heraclius gave the command of 
his troops to a lord called by the Orientals, 
| Mahan. But it is conjectured from dates 
that it is the ſame whom the Greeks called 
Manuel, and who was the greateſt captain 
of the age. 
a O 4 That 
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That army was on its march reinforced 
by a body of troops under the command of 
Giabalah; the ſame who had incurred 
Omar's diſpleaſure, as has been already 
noted. Mahan placed that body at the head 
of his forces. He depended upon their be- 
ing ſo much the more ſerviceable, as the 
ſoldiers of which it was formed were Ara- 
bians by nation, and conſequently of the 
ſame country with the Muſſulmen, and were 
the beſt acquainted with their manner of 
fighting. Theſe Arabians were all Chriſ- 
tians, and of the ſame church with the Em- 

ror's forces. 

The Muſſulmen however were under 
ſome concern at the approach of the im- 
perial army. Some of them propoſed re- 
turning to Arabia, in order to recruit the 
troops. Obeidah was pretty much inclined 
to that opinion, but fearing leſt he ſhould be 
blamed by the Caliph, he openly gave it no 
great countenance : beſides, the major part of 
the Mahometans declared they would not 
quit their ground, but wait till they were 
attacked. They could not think of aban- 
doning Syria, a province ſo rich and fertile, 
and abounding in ſtately cities, moſt of 
which they had won by the points of their 
{words, to retire into their poor and barren 
country, there to undergo the burning 
heat of the ſun amidſt their unfruitful 
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Theſe jarring opinions having been de- Onan. 


bated in council, Khaled propoſed a me- 
dium, which they all agreed to. After 
having remonſtrated that it would be un- 
ſeemly to retire into Arabia like fugitives ; 
he at the ſame time ſhewed that it would be 
too dangerous for them to continue where 
they were then ſtationed, on account of the 
proximity of Conſtantine, the Emperor's 
ſon, who was no further off than Ceſarea, 
at the head of forty thouſand men : that 
Mahan was advanced into the neighbour- 
hood of that prince with the imperial army, 
whilſt on the other hand Giabalah was ap- 
proaching to join the Grecians : wherefore 
the ſafeſt way was to march to Yermouk “*, 
which lying in a country belonging to them, 
and at no great diſtance from Arabia, they 
might eaſily receive ſuch ſuccours as might 
be ſent them, or even retire, if the fortune 
of war ſhould be adverſe. 

This advice was judged to be ſo prudent, 
that the whole council concurred in it. Or- 
ders were forthwith iſſued, and the maho- 
metan army began their march for Yer- 
mouk, whither they retired with as much 
— as if they had no enemy to 
ear. 

Conſtantine was no ſooner informed of the 
retreat of the Arabians, than he reproached 
the emperor's general for not having fallen 


* Acity in Syria, lying on the river of that name. 
upon 
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Ouzs. upon them in their march. But he was 
— Fr greatly aſtoniſhed, when Mahan' ſent him 
_ word, that he had done no more than obey 
the orders Heraclius had given him; that hy 
ſovereign had charged him to undertake no- 
thing againſt the Muſſulmen, till he had 
previouſly tried all means to bring about a 

peace with them. 

Mahan actually negociated with Obeidah, 
and propoſed to him many terms, which 
were all rejected: the Muſſulman alſo 
thought fit to treat with Giabalah, that he 
might prevail on him at leaſt to obſerve a2 
neutrality ; - but the latter refufed to come 
into any accommodation. i 

- ney de- Khaled enraged to fee an Arabian ſo 
ae nge cruelly bent againſt his own countrymen, 
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commanded 


by Giabalah. adviſed Obeidah to attack him ſpeedily, be- 
fore he could join the imperial army. He 
undertook the conduct of the enterprize, 
and deſired but few troops to put it in exe- 
cution. Obeidah having conſented, Kha- 
led began his march in queſt of Giabalah; 
and falling upon him with his accuſtomed | 
intrepidity, he broke his troops, and obliged Ml 
him to fly with the greateſt precipitation ; ' | 
but not till after making a vigorous reſiſt- | 
ance, which coſt the Muſſulmen dear; for 
beſides the brave ſoldiers who loft their tes 
on that occaſion, ſeveral of them were made 
priſoners, amongſt which were Veſid, Rafi, 
and Derar, all men of note, and who might 


be conſidered as the flower of the officers. 
The 
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The defeat of Giabalah was a matter of Ouax. 
too much conſequence to delay ſending ©* A 3 
news of it to the Caliph. Obeidah therefore © 3 
inſtantly diſpatched a courier to Medina, 
with an account of that important event ; 
and he at the ſame time intreated Omar 

edily to ſend him ſuccours againſt the 
2 idable army of the Chriſtians. 

Omar cauſed eight thouſand men to The Caliph 
march without delay; the command of — _ 
which body he gave to Said-ebn-Amir. which intheir 
That officer, in purſuance of the orders he 4p vn gs 
had received, made forced marches to come pan = 
up with Obeidah, but having miſſed his 
way, he fell in with a detachment of Gre- 
cians, commanded by the governor of 
Amman. This rencounter retarded his 
march ; though, for no longer time than 
the action laſted, in which all the grecian 
infantry were cut to pieces. The governor 
having eſcaped from the ſlaughter, with his 
cavalry, was afterwards met with by an 
arabian party, who were ſcouring the coun- 
try for . Ming ; between whom another 
action happened; and the governor, with 
the greateſt part of his horſe, were killed 
on the ſpot. 

Said, and his troops, who purſued the 
fying enemy, were doubly pleaſed at an 
accident, which at the fame time it ren- 
dered their victory compleat, afforded them 


the means of taking the ſhorteſt way to join 


| the main army, But before they began 


their 
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their march, they cut. off the heads of 2 
great number of the horſemen, who had 
been killed in the engagement, and having 
flead off their ſkins, they fixed them on the 
points of their lances, and entered the 
camp, bearing with them thoſe hideous 
trophies of their victory. 

The arrival of thoſe reinforcements,. and 
the advantages the Mahometans had juſt 
obtained, furniſhed ample matter for reflec. 
tion to the general of the grecian army, 
Although his firſt negociation had been un- 
ſucceſsful, he reſolved to try a ſecond, to 
which end he ſent a meſſenger to Obeidah, 
and deſired he would appoint ſome truſty 
perſon to confer with him, 

Khaled offering to undertake that com- 
miſſion, Obeidah appointed him with great 
readineſs, and he inſtantly ſet out for the 
grecian camp, accompanied by ſome officers 
of note. Mahan received them in his tent, 
where he was ſeated in a kind of throne, 
near which he had placed ſeats for Khaled, 
and thoſe of his train: but the latter 
roughly puſhed away the chairs, and ſat on 
the ground. The grecian general ſeeming 
ſurprized at their refuſing the ſeats he had 
provided for them, Khaled told him, that 
the cuſtom of the Mahometans in that re- 
ſpect, was much more noble than the Chriſ- 
tian uſage, the earth being the ſeat which 
God had appointed for his apoſtle n 

an 


the AR ABI ANS. 
and which the prophet had left to the Muſ- 
ſulmen, his diſciples. ; 

The Arabian author who relates theſe 
articulars, and many others of no greater 
importance, is ſilent as to the chief object of 
the conference: and all that can be gathered 
from his relation, is, that the converſation 
between thoſe two captains was highly ſea- 
ſoned with civilities and invectives quite fo- 

ion to the matter in queſtion. 

After Khaled had ſpoke for ſome time, 
Mahan paid him great compliments; he 
told him he had before looked on the Ara- 
bians to be an ignorant unpolite people; 
but the converſation which had paſſed be- 
tween them, had freed him from his pre- 
judice, and given him a very different idea 
from the notion entertained of them by 
the Grecians. 

Khaled agreed, that the Arabians were 
not only reputed to be ignorant and unpolite, 
but actually were ſo, till the time of Maho- 
met's appearance; but that ſince the prophet 
had illuminated them with the celeſtial light, 
to guide their feet in the paths of truth and 


ſalvation, the face of things had greatly 


changed its aſpect. 

But it — long ere he ſhewed the 
change was not ſo effectual as he pretended. 
For the converſation growing a little warm 
between them, Khaled told the grecian 
general very plainly, that he hoped to ſee 
him brought in a halter before the Caliph, 


in 
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in order to have his head cut off. It may 
be ſuppoſed that Khaled would ſcarce have 
run ſuch indecent lengths, if he had not 
been heated by the altercations which might 
ariſe on ſome of the articles then propoſed, 
But however that was, the arabian author 
hath not given us the leaſt light into the 
matter, though ſurely it was not beneath his 


attention. _ | 


Mahan being juſtly enraged at Khaled“ 
words, anſwered, that if it were not for 
the law of nations, which made his perſon 
facred, his head ſhould pay for the inſolent 
language he had given him; but as his 
publick character was a ſecurity for him, 
he would take vengance on the priſoners he 
then had in his power; and he ordered they 
ſhould be forthwith brought before him. 

<« Take care of what you do” replied Kha- 
led, in a fury, for I ſwear by Mahomet, 
that if you go about to execute what you have 
threatened, I will kill you with my own hand. 
On this he drew his ſword, which he bran- 


diſhed in a menacing way, and the Arabians 


who were with him did the like. 

Mahan did not think fit to puſh matters 
any farther. Onthe contrary, he grew calm, 
and reſumed the converſation with the ſame 
compoſure as if nothing had happened to 
ruffle him. They even-concluded the con- 
terence by compliments and reciprocal pre- 
ſents. Khaled obſerving that Mahan ſeemed 


to like a ſcarlet tent, which he had cauſed to 


be 


a panj — =, more 


as amis. 8 0 ²˙ oo as Pr 
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be erected for him in the grecian camp, ge- Ong 
nerouſly offered it to him; the general AaC- Ch. wr. 636: 
cepted the gift, and in return preſented him 
with all the priſoners, whoſe heads he had 
juſt threatened to take off. He would alſo 
have. added other preſents, but Khaled re- 
fuſed them. He was fully ſatisfied with 
having regained the priſoners,, who were the 
fame that Giabalah had taken, and which he 
had brought to the imperial camp. | 
Tho' the Arabian author, whohas been ſo li- 
heral of his minute particulars, has left us in the 
dark as to the main purpoſe. of the conference, 
yet it is certain that no terms were agreed on; 
and each fide prepared to decide the quarrel 
by the famous; battle of Yermouk, which was 
fought ſoon after wards. 5 
On that occaſion Obeidah gave a mavifelt- 
proof of greatneſs of mind, as well as zeal for the 
public good. That general perfectly well un- 
derſtood the detail of anarmy, and particularly 
the order for marching, encamping, and making 
2 diſpoſition of troops; but he was not calcu- 
lated to ſhine in the heat of an action: not that 
he was abſolutely without courage, but he was 
not remarkable for bravery ; and what diſtin- 
guiſhed him from many officers of the ſame 
temper, he freely confeſſed it himſelf. 
Being ſenſible therefore that the approaching Obcidas re. 
battle would decide the fate of Syria, he openly == pr ene 


acknowledged Khaled's ſuperior courage, by mand of che 


reſtoring to him the command of the army. ara. 


For his part he placed himſelf in the rear guard, 


under 
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under the yellow ſtandard which Abubecre 
delivered to him at his departure for Syria, 
It was the ſame under which Mahomet fought, 
in the war he waged againft the Jews of that 
country. 

* Beſides, it was abſolutely neceſſary there 
ſhould be an officer with the rear guard, who 
had authority enough to keep the Arabiang 
to their duty, and prevent them from giving 
ground ; for it had been obſerved that in the 
latter encounters which paſſed between them 
and the Greeks, they could ſcarce ſtand the 
firſt brunt; the Arabians ſeeming to dread 
its fury, and were not to be depended upon, 
till heated by action. 

The very ſame thing happened at the be- 
gining of the battle of Yermouk. The right 
wing of the muſſulman cavalry was broke, 
the greateſt part of them took 'to flight; 
but they were ſoonforced to return to the com- 
bat. The arabian women, who were poſted 
in the rear of their army, ſtopped the fugi- 
tives, and ſome they treated very cruelly for 
3 to leap over the obſtacle they 
placed in their way. They paid no reſpec 
to perſons; and Sofian himſelf, one of 
the moſt valiant captains amongſt the Muſ- 
ſulmen, being unable to ſtand the impetu- 
ous attackipf the enemy, and forced to make 
a retreat, not much unlike a flight, thoſe 
brave heroines ſpared him no more than an- 
other, and one of them having no weapon 
ſhe could attack him with, made uſe of 2 


tent- 
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tent- pole, and there with dealt him a violent Ouax. 
blow, which ſtopped him ſhort in his flight, Hegyra 15. 
The Arabians were greatly worſted in this TEN 

ficſt battle, (for they fought ſeveral days ſuc- 

ceſſively) but they reſumed freſh courage in 

the following engagements ; and after ſeveral 

bloody aCtions, in which the Grecians fought 

with the moſt deſperate fury, the latter were 
forced to yield to the bravery of the Maho- 

metans; who, bluſhing that they had given 

way at the firſt onſet of the enemy, gloriouſly 

repaired in the ſequel the faults they had 
committed the firſt day. 

Obeidah, who in that juncture had pru- 

dently given up to Khaled the ſole direction 
|; of all military operations, did not in the leaſt 
| interfere with that commander during the 
courſe of the ſeveral actions which followed 

each other. His only care was to ſee that 
public prayers were punctually performed in 
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1 the camp, and to viſit the wounded ; ſome 

\ of whom he even dreſſed with his own 
hand. _ 

The grecian army having been totally 

4 routed, the Muſſulmen remained maſters of 


dhe field of battle, and had no longer any 
(. cauſe to fear they ſhould be interrupted in the 
5 poſſeſſion of Syria's fertile provinces. Obei- 
« dah therefore reſumed the comnggnd of the 


e army, and having given them ſoſhe time for 
reſt at Yermouk, he marched the troops to 
n Damaſcus, whence he wrote to the Caliph an 


7 account of the ſucceſs of the Muſſulmen. 
t- Vor. L P If 
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ter to inform 


the Caliph of 
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If credit may be given to the contents of 
that letter, it is no wonder the Arabians remain- 
ed ſole maſters of the entire province of Syria, 
For after the terrible loſs the Grecians had 
ſuſtained, there could beno troops leftto defend 
it. The number killed on their fide amounted 
to one hundred and fifty thouſand men; forty 
thouſand of their troops were taken priſoners, 
and amongſt them Mahan their general, who 
was ſhortly afterwards lain at Damaſcus. The 
Muſſulmen had only four thouſand and thirty 
men killed on the ſpot. 

Beſides the prodigious number of Greeks 
that fell on the field of battle, the Muſſulmen 


the ſucceſs of ſle all ſuch as they met with in the country, 


the battle, 


who were capable of interrupting their con- 
queſts, © We have” * faid Obeidah to the 
Caliph, entirely deſtroyed all thoſe that fled 
to the mountains and deſerts. We have 
ſecured all the paſſages, and God has given 
into our hands the country of the Chriſtians, 
their riches, and their children.” 'The gene- 
ral concludes his letter thus: Written from 
Damaſcus, whither we are arrived after the 
victory, and where I wait for your ordets 
touching a diviſion of the booty, &c. 

This news, which was of fo great impor- 
tance to the nation, doubtleſs gave great joy 
to the * of Medina, and in particu- 
lar to the Caliph, who immediately wrote 


to Obeidah to congratulate him on his victory. 

He commanded him to acquaint all the Mut- 

ſulmen of his army how well pleaſed he en 
wit 


the ARABIANS, 


with the ſervice they had done their country; Onat. 


and ended his letter with a charge that the St 636. 


general would reſt his troops at Damaſcus 
till further orders. As to the booty, he did not 
give any directions. | 

Obeidah therefore took upon him to make 
an allotment of it, which he performed with 
the niceſt judgment and ſtrifteſt equity; and 
he had the pleaſure to receive the Caliph's ap- 
probation, when he ſent him an account of 
the manner in which he had thought fit to 
divide it. After having given his troops about 
a month's time to recover their fatigues, he 
wrote to the Caliph for his orders as to the fu- 
ture operations of the army. 


An anſwer was ſoon diſpatched to him, The Arabians 
beſiege Jeru- 


Omar, by advice of his council, ordered that 
fiege ſhould be laid to Jeruſalem, a city which 
the Arabians had long wiſhed to be maſters of, 
becauſe 1t was the place of ſepulture of many 
of the prophets ; and eſpecially as Mahomet 

had been always very deſirous of poſſeſſing it. 
Obeidah forthwith cauſed a body of troops 
to file off towards Jeruſalem. The firſt 
detachment that departed confiſted of five 
thouſand men, the command of which he 
gave to Abu Sofian; and ſent ſhortly after 
them ſeveral other bodies which were all to 
join before the walls of the place. Safian imme- 
diately ſummoned the town, and even propoſed 
terms, which were all rejected. He therefore 
reſolved to begin his approaches, and actually 
battered the place for ten days without ceaſ- 
NY ing. 
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Muſſulmen were rendered fruitleſs, 

About this time Obeidah arrived with the 
remainder of the forces; when he imagined 
the beſieged would be intimidated at fight of 
ſo numerous an army, and inclined to ſur. 
render on terms. Wherefore he reſolved to 
write them a letter, in which, after the uſual 
preamble, he expreſſed himſelf as follows: 

* MWe require you to declare that there i; 
but'-one God ; that Mahomet is his apoſtle; 
that there will be a day of judgment ; and 
that God will raiſe up the dead from the 

rave. | 

If you make this confeſſion, it will be 
no longer lawful for us to ſhed your blood, 
or take away your riches, or your children, 
If you refuſe to do it, ſubmit yourſelves to pay 
tribute, otherwiſe J will ſend out againſt you 
men who embrace death with greater readi- 
neſs than you ſwallow wine and the fleſh of 
hogs “; and if it pleaſeth God, 1 will not 
depart till I have brought you and your chil- 
dren into ſlavery, after having deftroyed your 
champions, and all that fight for you.“ 

This letter was directed To the chief 
commanders of the people of Ælia:“ which 
name had been given to Jeruſalem ever ſince 


the city was rebuilt by the emperor lius 
Adrianus. 8311 | 


The uſe of wine, and the fleſh of hogs, are both prohi- 
bited by the Alcoran. 
N . The 
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The threats of the muſſulman general did Ouax. 
Hegyra 


not intimidate the inhabitants of Jeruſalem. 
They continued to make a moſt obſtinate 
defence, during more than four months; in 
which time many very brisk actions hap- 
pened, whereby in the end the beſieged were 
greatly weakened. As to the Muſſulmen, they 
daily gave proofs of their courage, and which, 
inſtead of being abated, ſeemed to be heighten- 
ed by dangers and difficulties. Beſides the conti- 
nual fallies againſt which they were forced to 
be ever on their guard, they had the weather 
to ſtruggle with, which was almoſt inſup- 
portable. The winter was exceſſively cold that 
year,and tents, which were their only covering, 
muſt have proved a very flight ſecurity againſt 
the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. But, ſpight of 
theſe obſtacles, they ſeemed reſolved to carry 
the place, or die before it's walls. 

So inflexible an obſtinacy cauſed great 
ſorrow and dejection of mind in the beſieged. 
They foreſaw that ſooner or later the Muſſul- 
men would find a way into the place, and if 
the city ſhould unhappily be taken by ſtorm, 
the Arabians would make themſelves a cruel 
amends for the pains and fatigue they forced 
them to undergo. Theſe ſad ideas made ſuch 
an impreſſion upon the chief inhabitants, that 
at laſt they reſolved to offer terms for a ſur- 
render. 


Sophronius, patriarch of Jeruſalem, a pre- between 
Obeidah and 
the patriarch 
of Jeruſalem, 


late venerable on account of his age, as well as 


3 for 
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for his dignity, and perſonal merit, was re- 
queſted to go and confer with Obeidah. The 
patriarch readily undertook the commiſſion, 
and had a long conference with the mufſul- 
man general. After many propoſals, he re- 
preſented to him that Jeruſalem was the holy 
city, and that God had denounced his wrath 
againſt him that dared enter it in an hoſtile 
manner. 

We know,” replied Obeidah, that Jeru- 
falem gave birth, and afforded. a burying 
place to many of the prophets. In that fa- 
mous city, Mahomet “ our prophet was one 

| night 


The Muſſulmen believe that Mahomet, having been 
carried one night by the angel Gabriel from Mecca to Jeru- 
alem, was thence taken up into heaven, where he ſaw the 
wondrous things, an account of which is contained in 
Gagnier's life of that prophet. The relation' of it, which 
conſiſts only of what Mahomet pretended he ſaw during that 
night, fills the twelve firſt chapters of the ſecond book. 
In order to give a ſpecimen of the manner in which the 
whole ſtory is told, it will be ſufficient to quote what the 
prophet ſays, as to the preparations for his journey. 

One night,” ſays he, «1 lay ſleeping betwixt the two hills 
of Safab and Merwah. The night was very dark and 
gloomy, but ſo fill,” that the dogs were not heard to bark, 
nor the cocks to crow. On a {ſudden the angel Gabriel food 
before me, m the very form wherein the moſt high God 
created him; his ſkin was white as ſnow, his loeks were flaxen, 
and fell in flowing ringlets o'er his ſhoulders, His coun- 
tenance was majeſtic, open and ſerene. His teeth were 
bright and even, and his legs yellow like the ſaphire. His 
raiment was embroidered with pearl and the fineſt gold. 
On his forehead he bore a plate, on which were inſcribed two 
lines vhening like the light. In the firſt were written theſe 
words: There is no God but God. In the ſecond theſe: 
Mahomet is the apoſtle of God, At fight of this, I was 
truck with the utmoſt aſtoniſnment and confuſion. I ſaw 
sound about him ſeventy thouſand little purſes filled _— 
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night taken up even into heaven. And that 


he approached the preſence of God, within 
reach of the flight of two ſhafts, We are 
his diſciples, and conſequently more worthy 


the poſſeſſion of it than you: and we ſhall 
not give over the fiege, until it ſhall pleaſe 


muſk and ſaffron : he had five hundred pair of wings, and 
the diſtance of one wing from another was five hundred 
years journey.” 

Mahomet then xelates the invitation he received from the 
angel Gabriel to go with him and ſee God; and that he 
might perform the journey more conveniently, he mounted 
him on a very extraordinary kind of beaſt, whom the angel 
led by the bridle, Mahomet thus deſcribes the beaſt. 

«You muſt know,“ ſays the prophet, «© that this animal in no 
wiſe reſembles any of our animals, and thus he is nearly 
formed: He 1s larger than an aſs, and ſmaller than a mule: 
his colour is white; he hath an human face, and an horſes 
mouth; his mane is of fine pearls ſtrewed with dazies and 
kyacinch flowers, and embroidered with light. His ears 
are of emeralds ; his eyes are two large hyacinths, ſhining 
like the ſtars in the firmament, and darting forth rays like 
the ſun. His right temple is ſtrewed with inchaſed pearls, and 
his left temple is covered with plates of gold. His neck, breaſt, 
and back, are thick ſet with various kinds of precious ſtones, 
whence proceeds a luſtre like the ſtars in the firmament, or 
like the glaring lightning, or like a flame of fire. His tail 
is oyerlaid with emeralds. It is long; and waving it on each 
fide, therewith he ftrikes his ſides and his fetlocks. He hath 
two wings hke thoſe of an eagle, and 3 as the circum- 
ference of a great pool, ſtrewed with pearl, and enamelled 
like a meadow, and covered with precious ſtones. From 
his ſides proceed an agreeable odour of muſk and ſaffron. 
He hath a foul like the human foul. He hears and under- 
fands what is ſaid to him, but can neither ſpeak nor 
anſwer. The reins of his bridle are pearls ſtrung with pre- 
cious ſtones and hyacinths. His chains are gold and ſilver. 
His bridle is of red hyacinth. His two wings are embroi- 
= with light, and he makes uſe of them to fly like other 


Gagnier's life of Mahomet, vol. I, Book II. 
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Ouax. God to deliver the city into our hands, in 
. . 66. like manner as he hath done by many others, 

p The patriarch, who was directed to agree on 
terms at any rate, treated about the ſurrender 
of the-place, and had nothing to do but to get 
the moſt favourable terms he could: when he 
had ſettled the principal articles with Obeidah, 
he requeſted, that out of regard to a city of 
ſo great note, they would grant one more 
condition, namely,that the Caliph ſhould come 
and take poſſeſſion of the place in perſon. 
Obeidah agreed to this article alſo, as far 
as lay in his power; that is to ſay, he pro- 
miſed he would forthwith diſpatch a courier 

to N to accquaint the Caliph of his 


re 
Obeidah in- rien muſſulman general forthwith wrote to 
vites Omar to the Caliph, ſent him the important news of 
— date the capitulation, and deſired he would make 
Jeruſalem, known to him his intentions as to the laſt arti- 
cle, which they ſeemed ſtrongly to inſiſt on. 
Omar holds a Omar forthwith held a council, to deliberate 
counciio2 on the reſolution he ought to take. Othman, 
| one of his chief counſellors, and who will 
ſhortly appear on the muſſulman throne, was 
of opinion the Caliph ought not to undertake 
the voyage. He repreſented that it was pro- 
per to ſhew the Chriſtians how much they 
deſpiſed them, and that they did not think 
them worthy of being honoured with the 
Caliph's preſence, 
Ali, who ſpoke next, was of a contrary 
opinion, He aſſerted, that by refuſing to 
comply 
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comply with the Chriſtians, who only waited Ou. 
for the Caliph's appearance in order to make Sr 15. 
a full ſubmiſſion, they would run a riſque f * 
protracting the war, and of rene wing the at- 
tacks, which would coſt the faithful much 
blood. And further he ſhewed, that Omar's 
preſence would give infinite pleaſure to his 
troops, and be the greateſt conſolation they 
could receive, after the continual fatigues they 
had undergone in a fiege of ſo long dura- 
tion, In a word, he inſiſted on the dignity of 
Jeruſalem, a place which was equally reve- 
renced by Mahometans and Chriſtians, and on 
which he thought the Caliph ought to beſtow 
ſome token of his reſpect. 
The latter opinion having been approved of Omar ap- 

by the council, the voyage was reſolved on. oo A © N 
Omar appointed Ali to be regent during his fee ont fur Je- 
abſence, and forthwith began his journey ruſalem. 
with a very ſmall retinue, and with an equi- 
page in no wiſe reſembling the vain-glorious 
pageantry of the antient Aſiatics, ſo remark- 
able in hiſtory for their luxury and effe- 

minacy, | 

The Caliph was mounted on a ſorrel-co- 

loured camel, which alſo carried two bags; the 
one containing unſodden rice *, and . in 
the grain; in the other were ſome fruits. He 
bore alſo with him a leathern veſſel filled with 
water, and a diſh, which was only made of 
wood, When he halted to reſt himſelf, as 


® This food is by the Arabs called Sawick, 
| well 
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ou well as to take ſome food, his repaſt was ſoon 
Hegyra 656. ready: the Caliph cauſed the proviſions he 
Ch. cr. 936. 1.4 brought to be ſerved out, and his fellow. 
travellers eat with him out of the ſame diſh, 
From ſo plain an appearance, it would 
have been difficult (if we conſider however 
the preſent manners and cuſtoms amangſt us) 
to have diſcerned the ſovereign of an im- 
menſe country, and the conqueror of the 
Greeks. But the Muſſulmen of thole days, 
who were far from being captivated with 
tinſel of pomp and outward ſhew, choſe their 
their Caliphs only on account of of their 
courage, their virtue, and their love for the 

public good. | 
The plain and humble figure which Omar 
made in his progreſs, gained him reſpe& in 
all places through which he paſſed. . In many 
parts they even intreated he would top, and 
give his opinion in matters relating to the 

ſtate, as well as private perſons. 

The Calipln Amongſt others, a complaint having been ex- 
dug we bibited before him againſt a man who had mar- 
— ſen· ried two ſiſters, (ſuch kind of marriage had for 
tences. a long time been very frequent amongſt the 
Arabians, but the prophet had abſolutely pro- 
hibited them in the Alcoran) the Caliph 
cauſed the accuſed perſon to be brought be- 
fore him, and commanded that in obedience 
to Mahomet's law he ſhould quit one of his 
wives. The man, againſt whom the ſentence 
was pronounced, made bitter complaints on 


that account; he apenly murmured againſt 
| | the 
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the muſſulman doctrine, and even ſaid he 
was ſorry to the laſt degree he had ever em- 
braced it. The Caliph in a rage ſtruck him 
over the head with his ſtaff}, and ſaid, What 
doſt thou dare to revile Iſlamiſm, which is the 
religion of God, of his angels, and of his 
apoſtles ? know, that ſuch as renounce it for- 
feit their heads.” 

This menace having filenced all complaints, 
nothing remained but for the huſband to 
make his option, in obedience to the Caliph's 
decree: but as the perſon accuſed had an 
equal love for them both, he was at the great- 
eſt loſs which to chuſe. Omar therefore put 
an end to his uncertainty by ordering lots to 
be caſt, and as the lot fell thrice on the ſame 
woman, ſhe was choſen, and the other diſ- 
miſſed, 1 

As the Caliph continued his journey, he 
found ſeveral wretches bound faſt totrees, and 
expoſed to the heat of the ſun, which is a 
terrible puniſhment in ſo hot a climate. 
Having enquired of them wherefore they had 
been condemned to undergo fo rigorous a tor- 
ment, they anſwered, they were poor debtors, 
unable to- ſatisfy their creditors, for which 
cauſe their maſters had treated them ſo cruelly. 
The Caliph ordered them to be immediately 


unbound, and having ſent for thoſe to whom 


they were indebted, he ſpoke theſe words; 
<« Ceaſe to torment theſe poor men, and do 


not require of them more than they can per- 


form. For I have oſten heard the prophet 
lay, 
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The Caliph 


arrives at the 
a abian camp, 


and reforms 
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ſay, do not make men ſuffer affliction; for 
ſuch as afflict them in this world, will be 
puniſhed in bell.“ . 

In a ſhort time he paſſed another ſentence 
relating to the conduct of an old man, who, 
having married a young wife, permitted a 
youth, who was his ſervant, to ſhare with 
him the nuptial delights; and they had ſo 
contrived matters as to enjoy her each his 
day. The Caliph having repreſented to him 
that ſuch a commerce was in itſelf infamous, 
and that it was alſo expreſly prohibited by 
the Alcoran, abſolutely commanded the young 
man to ceaſe his correſpondence with the wo- 
man, and even threatened he would cauſe 
his head to be cut off, if he heard they act- 
ed contrary to his orders. 7 

Having made ſeveral other neceſſary regu- 
lations during his progreſs, he arrived at laſt on 
the frontiers of Syria, and ſhortly afterwards 


ſercralabuſes. went to the arabian camp. The day after 


his arrival, he performed the morning ſervice, 
and ended his prayer with an exhortation. He 
afterwards viſited the camp, and aboliſhed 
many evil cuſtoms which were taking root 
amongſt the troops, He obſerved in particu- 
lar, that they were cloathed m garments of 
coſtly filk, which they had acquired by plun- 
dering the Chriſtians, He was diſpleaſed at 
their luxury to ſo great a degree, that he in- 
ſtantly cauſed the guilty to be rigorouſly pu- 
niſhed, and their cloaths to be torn in FR 

0 
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He was juſtly apprehenſive that their taſte Onan, | 


for dreſs and ſplendor, increaſing by imper- Fez 875 


ceptible degrees, would ſpoil the ſimplicity 
and modeſty of the Muſſulmen, and make 
them luke warm as to religion. 

So ſoon as news came to Jeruſalem of 
the Caliph's arrival, they ſent out deputies 
to compliment him, and at the ſame time 
to negotiate the articles of capitulation. 
After a few conferences, Omar with his 
own hand drew up the following writing, 
which ſerved, as it were, for a model for 
all the capitulations afterwards granted by 
the Muſſulmen to the Chriſtians. 


« 'The Chriſtians ſhall build no new Capitulation 


. . . . granted to the 
churches, either in the city or the adjacent ns 


territory. They ſhall not hinder the Muſſul- jerafaten. 
men from entering their churches, either by 

day or by night. They ſhall open the doors 

of them to all paſſengers and travellers. 

If any Muſſulman, being on a journey, ſhall 

come to their city and ſojourn there, they 

ſhall entertain him at their own expence 
during-the three firſt days after his arrival. 

They ſhall not teach the Alcoran to 
their children; they ſhall not ſpeak openly of 
their religion. They ſhall perſuade no per- 
ſon to embrace it, and ſhall not hinder their 
kinsfolks from becoming Muſſulmen. 

« They ſhall not be cloathed like the 
Muſſulmen. They ſhall not wear turbans, or 
be ſhod like them ; nor ſhall they part their 
hair in the ſame manner. They ſhall not 

ſpeak 
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Omar. ſpeak the arabian tongue, nor bear the ſame 
r 15- names. 
v2 They ſhall riſe to ſhew reſpect to the 
Muſſulmen, and continue ſtanding till they 
are ſeated, They ſhall make uſe of no ſad- 
dles for riding on horſeback, and ſhall carry 
no arms. They ſhall ſell no wine. They 
ſhall wear girdles. They ſhall ere& no 
croſſes on their churches, and ſhall carry 
none in the ſtreets of the Muſſulmen. They 
ſhall not ring their bells, but they may toll 
them. They ſhall make uſe of no ſervant 
who hath been in the ſervice of a Muſ- 
ſulman.” 
The Caliph Theſe articles having been ſigned by both 
encers Jeruln- parties, the Caliph made his entry into Je- 
views the Tufalem with a numerous retinue. The pa- 
churches. triarch coming out to receive him, Omar 
aſked him ſeveral queſtions touching the an- 
tiquities of the city, and requeſted that he 
would ſhew him the fineſt churches. In 
the firſt he viſited, he enquired whether he 
might not ſay his prayers there. The pa- 
triarch anſwered, that it was in his power 
to do what he thought fit; on which the 
Caliph forthwith left the church without 
praying. He was conducted in like manner 
to the other churches which were ſhewn 
him, and he did not ſtop till he came to the 
church of Conſtantine. After having cu- 
riouſly examined the beauty of that edifice, 
he fell on his knees upon the ſteps leading 
_ to 
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to the eaſt door, and there continued ſome Ouax. 
time in prayer. | 

When he had made an end, he aroſe, Hegyra 16. 
and ſaid to the patriarch, © Doubtleſs you CH. r. 637. 
think my behaviour a little ſtrange, but 
know it was occaſioned by my regard for 
you, with an intent that I might preſerve to 
you the full poſſeſſion of your churches ; 
for had I once uttered my prayers therein, 
it would have been out of my power to 
ſecure them for you: the Muſſulmen would 
have challenged and ſeized them on account 
of the right they claim of performing their 
devotions in thoſe places where the Caliph 
has once prayed.” | 

Omar foreſeeing that the Arabians would Article added 
conſequently go at their pleaſure to pray on las gab. 
the ſteps of Conſtantine's church, he called ſpect to the 
for the capitulation, and with his own hand Churches. 
added an article, importing, that the Muſ- 
ſulmen ſhould not pray on the ſteps, or be- 
fore the porches of any of the chriſtian 
churches, fave only one at a time; and that 
the Muezins, that is to ſay the common 1 
criers, who ſummoned people to prayers, 1 
ſhould not ſtand at thoſe places to call the 
Mahometans thither. 

Omar, having viſited what was worthy 
attention in the newly-conquered city, de- 
fired they would ſhew him the ſpot on 
which Solomon had in former days erected 
a temple to the Lord : and he made choice 
of that place whereon to erect a ſtately 
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Suan. moſque for performance of the mahometan 
Hegyra 16. . worſhip. 
Chr cf.). Hiſtorians in general relate an extraor- 
ME dinary act of the Caliph, which paſſed at 
veneration the time they ſhewed him the ſtone, which 
= (they ſaid) ſerved Jacob as a pillow, when 
bear torhe he had the viſion of the myſtical ladder, 
patriarchs. The Chriſtians had taken no care of the 
Gen. xxviii. ſtone, or the place where it was fixed, in- 
a. ſomuch that it was almoſt buried in filth, 
Omar, being greatly offended at the neglect 
they had ſhewn to ſo venerable a monu- 
— reſolved to cleanſe the place himſelf, 
To which end he took up in the flap of his 
robe as much filth as it could contain, and 
carried it to ſome diſtance, where he threw 
it down. The Muſſulmen who accompa- 
nied him took a pride in following his ex- 
ample ; and in a few moments the ſtone, as 
well as the ground about it, were rendered 
tolerably clean. The Caliph then ordered 
his attendants to waſh the ſtone, after which 
he fell on his knees and prayed. This 
incident 1s a manifeſt aint of the great 
veneration which the firſt Muſſulmen ſhewed 
to the antient patriarchs. 
Omar divides Omar tarried ſome time longer at Jeruſa- 
On lem. Ie held ſeveral councils there, and 
provinces of during his abode, was buſied in regulating 
Syria. affairs, as well ſuch as related to the govern- 
ment of the city, as to the muſſulman ſtate, 
and particularly the newly-conquered coun- 


tries. He gave to Abu-Obeidah the go- 


vernment 
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vernment of Northern Syria, in which were 
the cities of Aleppo, Hauran, &c. Abu- 
Sofian was made governor of the ſouthern 
part, which conſiſted of Paleſtine and the 
maritime towns. And as Egypt had not 
been attacked by the Muſſulmen, Amru- 
ebn-al-As was appointed to undertake the 
conqueſt of that country. 7 
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During the time the Caliph was at Jeru- Caab embra- 


ſalem, a Jew, named Caab, came to con- 
fer with him touching Mahometiſm, which 
he was willing to embrace. His father (who 
was a rabbi deeply learned in the law of 
Moſes) having, * ſaid, often obſerved that 
Mahomet would be the ſeal of the prophets, 
he therefore deſired Omar to give him ſome 
account of the Mahometan doctrine. 

The Caliph readily complied with his re- 
queſt, and quoted ſeveral paſſages in the 
Alcoran, likely to take with a man brought 
up in the Jewiſh faith. He told Caab, that 
Abraham recommended the mahometan re- 
ligion to his children, and that Jacob did 
the like. Secondly, that Abraham was nei- 
ther Jew nor Chriſtian, but an orthodox 
Muſſulman, and not of the number of 
thoſe that join partners with God. And 
laſtly, he inſtanced what Mahomet had fre- 
quently repeated to his diſciples. * Your 
religion,” ſaid the prophet, © is the ſame with 
that of your father Abraham. He gave you 
the name of Muſſulman. You believe in 
one only God; the Chriſtians believe in 

Vor. I; . three, 
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ua. moſque for performance of the mahometan 

Hegyra 16. worſhip. | 
* auth _ Hiſtorians in general relate an extraor- 
Singalar . dinary act of the Caliph, which paſſed at 
veneration the time they ſhewed him the ſtone, which 
which the (they ſaid) ſerved Jacob as a pillow, when 
— tothe he had the viſion of the myſtical ladder, 
patriarchs. 'The Chriſtians had taken- no care of the 
Gen. xxviii. ſtone, or the place where it was fixed, in- 
$6, 12- fomuch that it was almoſt buried in filth, 
Omar, being greatly offended at the neglect 
they had ſhewn to ſo venerable a monu- 
ment, reſolved to cleanſe the place himſelf. 
To which end he took up in the flap of his 
robe as much filth as it could contain, and 
carried it to ſome diſtance, where he threw 
it down. The Muſſulmen who accompa- 
nied him took a pride in following his ex- 
ample ; and in a few moments the ſtone, as 
well as the ground about it, were rendered 
tolerably clean. The Caliph then ordered 
his attendants to waſh the ſtone, after which 
he fell on his knees and prayed. This 
incident is a manifeſt —— of the great 
veneration which the firſt Muſſulmen ſhewed 

to the antient patriarchs. 

Omar divides Omar tarried ſome time longer at Jeruſa- 
. lem. He held ſeveral _— there, and 
provinces of during his abode, was buſied in regulating 
Syria. affairs, as well ſuch as related to the govern- 
ment of the city, as to the muſſulman ſtate, 
and particularly the newly-conquered coun- 
tries. He gave to Abu-Obeidah the go- 
, vernment 
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vernment of Northern Syria, in which were 
the cities of Aleppo, Hauran, &c. Abu- 
Sofian was made governor of the ſouthern 


part, which conſiſted of Paleſtine and the 


maritime towns. And as Egypt had not 
been attacked by the Muſſulmen, Amru- 
ebn-al-As was appointed to undertake the 
conqueſt of that country. 

During the time the Caliph was at Jeru- 
falem, a Jew, named Caab, came to con- 
fer with him touching Mahometiſm, which 
he was willing to embrace. His father (who 
was a rabbi deeply learned in the law of 
Moſes) having, he ſaid, often obſerved that 
Mahomet would be the ſeal of the prophets, 
he therefore deſired Omar to give him ſome 
account of the Mahometan doctrine. 

The Caliph readily complied with his re- 
queſt, and quoted ſeveral paſſages in the 
Alcoran, likely to take with a man brought 
up in the Jewiſh faith. He told Caab, that 
Abraham recommended the mahometan re- 
ligion to his children, and that Jacob did 
the like. Secondly, that Abraham was nei- 
ther Jew nor Chriſtian, but an orthodox 
Muſſulman, and not of the number of 
thoſe that join partners with God. And 
laſtly, he inſtanced what Mahomet had fre- 
quently repeated to his diſciples. * Your 
religion,” ſaid the prophet, © is the ſame with 
that of your father Abraham. He gave you 
the name of Muſſulman. You believe in 
one only God; the Chriſtians believe in 

Vor. I; * thr Cc, 
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three, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghoſt ; which is giving God equals, and 
acknowledging ſeveral Gods. Glorify your- 
ſelves, therefore, in the name of Unitarians, 
and acknowledge but one God, in like man- 
ner as your father Abraham did.” The Jew 
being ſatisfied with thoſe proofs, inſtantly 
embraced Mahometiſm, and made his pub- 
lic profeſſion in preſence of the Caliph. The 
converſion of this man greatly affected 
Omar, who openly declared, he was as 
much pleaſed with the acquiſition of that 
roſelite, as with the conqueſt of Jeruſalem: 
and the better to ſtrengthen the new Muſſul- 
man in his faith, he invited him to go to 
Medina, and viſit the prophet's tomb x. 
Omar made no delay in returning to 
that city, where he was received with ſo 
much the more joy, as they feared he would 
have fixed his reſidence at Jeruſalem. They 
knew he entertained a great veneration for 
that city; and beſides, the beauty of the 
country, the fertility of the neighbouring 
parts, and the temperature and wholeſom- 
neſs of the climate, were advantages which 
made them apprehenſive leſt the Caliph 
ſhould prefer that ſituation to any other. 
But Omar, who was unmoved by merely 
ſenſual pleaſures, did not heſitate a mo- 
ment in returning to Medina, which he con- 


* It is ſuſpected that this is the ſame Caab who became 
a proſelite in Mahomet's time, above ten years before Omar 


took Jeruſalem, 
ſidered 
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ſdered as the cradle of Mahometiſm, and Onan. 
Hegyra 16. 
Ch. ær. 637. 


Obeidah ſei- 


the centre of religion. 
Obeidah alſo N from Jeruſalem, 
ſhortly after Omar left that city, and went 


to take poſſeſſion of the government which towns. 


the Caliph had conferred on him. His firſt 
care was to ſubdue ſeveral cities which ſtill 
remained in poſſeſſion of the Chriſtians. He 
in a ſhort time became maſter of Kenneſrin 
and Alhadir, which ſurrendered on terms ; 
and on the inhabitants whereof he raiſed 
very conſiderable ſums of money. He then 
formed a deſign of approaching Aleppo, 
that he might make that city alſo undergo 
the ſame fate. 


The 22 was already hotly alarmed ; Siege of 


part of the citizens, who were in Aleppo. 


the chie 

ſſeſſion of immenſe riches which they had 
acquired by trade, were very ready to treat 
with the enemy, to avoid the diſmal effects 
of a ſiege, which might cauſe the utter 
ruin of the city, as well as of their for- 
tunes. They imparted their deſign to ſome 
officers belonging to the troops in the caſtle ; 
but opinions were divided, and at laſt it 
was agreed they ſhould prepare for their 
defence. 


The emperor Heraclius had appointed Diviſion be. 


tween the two 


one of his principal officers to be governor 


ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Syria) and had alſo 
given him the command in chief of the 
whole country lying between Aleppo and 
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Oar. the Euphrates. That officer was lately dead, 
Hegyra 16. Jeaving two ſons, who had diſtinguiſhed 
Cb. ær. 637. themſelves in the army. The one was called 

Youkinna, the other John. They both re- 
ſided in the caſtle, and were indeed joint 
governors of it; but Youkinna had in ge- 
neral the conduct of affairs, for his ras of 
John led a very retired life, and paſſed the 
greateſt * of his time in reading and 
prayer; ſo that he ſeldom interfered in any 
matters relating to the government. 
However, when he heard of the taking 
Kenneſrin, and that the Muſſulmen were 
preparing to puſh their conqueſts, he was 
one of the firſt to make a motion conform- 
able to the deſign of the inhabitants of 
Aleppo. He aſſerted, that ſince they could 
ſecure themſelves from the Arabians by help 
of money, it would be the moſt prudent 
to treat with them, and obtain the moſt ad- 
vantageous terms they could. 
Youkinna, who was of a very mattial 
| diſpoſition, was enraged at his brother's pro- 
peut; he reproached him for his faint- 
eartedneſs, and added, by way of inſult, 
that none but a monk would have enter- 
tained ſuch a thought; but that for his 
part, far from thinking of a ſurrender, he 
was bent on defending himſelf to the laſt 

; extremity. 

Youkinnafal. Upon this he forthwith aſſembled his 
cowiblue- forces. He even procured a conſiderable 


cels, | r | 
ſuccour from the Chriſtian Arabians, who 
ſent 
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ſent him a large reinforcement. So ſoon as Owan. | 
he thought himſelf ſtrong enough, he re- 8 16. 


ſolved to ſtrike a bold ſtroke, by attacking 
the Muſſulmen without delay. And he was 
the rather induced to form ſuch a reſolu- 
tion, by the intelligence he received, that 
the enemy had divided their troops into 
three bodies; and he was in hopes that by 
making a ſudden attack, he might beat one 
of their diviſions. 

His project was attended with tolerable 
good ſucceſs, For at his firſt ſally he came 
up with a detachment of one thouſand men, 
which Obeidah had ſent forth to view the 
poſture of the Chriſtians. Youkinna fell 
furiouſly on the Muſſulmen, who for a 
while defended themſelves with their uſual 
bravery. But fortune ſoon declared for the 
governor, who was ſuperior in numbers. 
The Mahometans were broke, a great num- 
ber of them were cut in pieces; and pro- 
bably not one of them would have eſcaped, 
had not the night put an end to the combat. 


' Youkinna, elated with his victory, would 


have rendered it compleat by purſuing the 
fugitives; but he was reſtrained by the fear 
of falling into an ambuſcade. He forthwith 
called off his troops, and haſtily entrenched 


himſelf on the ſpot where he was, with a 


view of beginning his march at day-break, 
in order to deſtroy the remains of tho 
enemy's detachment. | 
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He might reaſonably have entertained 
hopes that ſo bold a ſtep taken by him 
would have raiſed the drooping ſpirits of 
the inhabitants of Aleppo, and occaſioned 
them to give over all thoughts of treating 
with the enemy; but at the very moment 
he was beating the Muſſulmen, the timorous 
inhabitants began a treaty with them. 

Thirty of the principal men of the city 
were deputed to go to Kenneſrin, where 
Obeidah had reſided for ſome time. When 
thoſe deputies arrived at the arabian camp, 
they forthwith begged for quarter, as if 
they had been actually at the enemy's mercy. 
They were met at the entrance of the camp, 
and conducted to the general, and were 
greatly amazed to ſee how quiet the Muſ- 
ſulmen appeared to be; ſome were at prayers, 
and others converſing together. This ſo aſto- 
niſhed the inhabitants of Aleppo, that they 


concluded the detachment againſt which 


Youkinna had marched out, had gotten the 
better: and one of them even whiſpered it 


in the ear of his companion; however not 


ſo low but he was overheard by an Ara- 
bian, who immediately carried the news to 
Obeidah. 1 

That general, who had heard nothing of 
his detachment, was very uneaſy at the in- 
formation. However, he gave audience to 
the deputies, who told him they were come 
in the name of all the inhabitants of Aleppo, 
to treat for the city in particular; which 


ſtep 
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ſtep they had taken contrary to the opinion of Ouas. 
their governor Youkinna, whoſe conduct die 


towards them was inſupportably tyrannical ; 
that they had propoſed to negotiate with the 
Muſſulmen; but he abſolutely rejected their 
propoſal, and had even made ready to march 
out againſt them. 


Obeidah, whoſe uneaſineſs was continually 


heightened, imagined his troops had been 
worſted, and he for ſome time refuſed to 
treat with the deputies. He was confirmed 
in his refuſal, by an obſervation which one of 
his chief officers made, namely, that the city 
and caſtle of Aleppo were ſo near each other 
that the inhabitants muſt know what had paſ- 
ſed; that their pretended ignorance was a ſnare 
which he muſt take care to avoid ; that they 
did not act ſincerely, and in ſhort, that a dan- 
gerous plot was hatched againſt the muſ- 
ſulman troops. 

The deputies of Aleppo were fo preſſing 
in their entreaties, and ſeemed to act with 
ſuch great unreſerve, that Obeidah, who was 
eaſily wrought on, at laſt reſolved to yield. 
Beſides, he perceived his compliance might be 
very beneficial to the Muſſulmen, as it would 
enable them to procure a plenty of proviſions. 
He therefore ſaid to ſuch of his officers as 
ſeemed ſtill perſuaded that the deputies only 


aimed to impoſe on him, I beg you will 


entertain a higher opinion of God, who will 
not deceive us, or give them the dominion 


over us.“ | 
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At laſt they came over to Obeidah's opi- 
nion, and a treaty was begun with the depu- 
ties. They were taxed at a certain ſum, and 
it was alſo required that they ſhould furniſh 
the Muſſulmen with proviſions; that they 
ſhould diſcloſe to them all matters they ſhould 
know which might be prejudical to the in- 
tereſt of the Mahometans, and that they 
ſhould prevent Youkinna from re- entering the 
caſtle. 

The deputies accepted all theſe conditions 
ſave only the laſt. They repreſented that they 
could not engage for the performance of it, for 
as the governor was back d by a large body of ve- 
teran troops, they did not think themſelves 
{ſtrong enough to undertake any ſuch thing 
againſt him: Obeidah no longer inſiſted on 
the article : he only made them fwear to the 

rformance of the other conditions, and then 
diſmiſſed them. 

On their return to Aleppo, they found the 
whole city in an uproar, on account of the 
menaces of Youkinna, At the very time he 
was preparing to gain freſh advantages over 
the Muſſulmen, he received information of 
the ſtep the citizens had taken. On this he 

uitted his defign, and even retired forthwith 
into the caſtle, for fear they ſhould cut him 
off from it ; but when he heard the purport 
of the articles which the deputies had figned, 
he fell into the utmoſt rage, and reſolved he 
would inſtantly atttempt to prevail with the 
inhabitants to break the treaty. 


i He 
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He ſallied out of the caſtle at the head of Ou. 
his troops, and entering the city, drew them Hey72 16 
up in order of battle, and threatened to deſtroy * Wd 
all with fire and ſword, if they did not comply ee mer 1 
with his requeſt. He firſt demanded that the inhabi. 
they ſhould deliver into his hands the author tants to break 
of the treaty, and in the next place required 
that the inhabitants ſhould march out with 
him to engage the enemy. | 

Theſe propoſals having met with a very He kills his 
bad reception. Three hundred of the moſt brother. 
refractory were ſlain on the ſpot by Youkin- 
na'sorders. John, his brother, vainly attempted 
to calm his rage, and fell a facrifice to his 
mediation, Youkinna cut off his head with 
his cymetar. The maſſacre would have been 
much greater, if the inhabitants had not 
forthwith diſpatched a meſſenger to Obeidah, 
to inform him of what paſſed, and to beg 
for ſuccour. 

The muſſulman gneral inſtantly ſent tothem Youkinna re- 


the brave Khaled, who ſoon arrived at the tres into che 
: caſtle, where 


city; but Youkinna was no longer there; hc is beſieged. 
he ſuſpected the Arabians would be in mo- 2 
tion, and he reſolved to retreat to the citadel, | 
for fear of being ſhut up in a place where , 
every inhabitant was become his perſonal 
enemy. 

Khaled, not finding him in the city, reſolved 
immediately to beſiege the caſtle ; but he met 
with a greater reſiſtance than he expected. The 
Intrepid Youkinna performed prodigies of va- 
lour. Khaled, provoked by ſoobſtinate a defence, 

gave 
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Onan. gave full ſcope to his impetuous courage; and 
Hegyra 16- the moſt heroic feats of arms were performed 
. 257” on both fides. In theſe attacks the two com- 
manders acquired the greateſt glory. For a 
long time it was not perceptible on which 
ſide the advantage lay ; however, by degrees 
Youkinna prevailed, and Khaled was for- 
ced to abate the vigour of his attacks, in 
order to give his troops a little breathing 
ume. 

makes ſe- The governor, being encouraged to find his 
al fallies. enemy dreaded him, began to puſh his ad- 
vantage, and went to attack him in his in- 
trenchments. His attempt ſucceeded, he 
made a fally in the night time at the head of 
his braveſt troops, and falling furiouſly on a part 
of the camp which he had heard was but weakly 
guarded, he flew about fixty Muſſulmen, and 
took as many priſoners, whom he carried 
back with him tothecitadel: and toſhew Khaled 
how little he feared him, he the next morning 
brought out his priſoners on the ramparts, 
and cauſed them all to be beheaded in the 

very ſight of the Muſſulmen. 
In a ſhort time Youkinna ſtruck another 
ſtroke, equally bold. His ſpies having brought 
him intelligence, that a large party of Maho- 
metans had been foraging at a conſiderable 
diſtance from the citadel, he forthwith marched 
out with ſome choſen troops, and attacked 
the foragers; he killed about one hundred and 
thirty of them, diſperſed the reſt, and after 
having ſeized the greateſt part of their beaſts of 
| burthen, 
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burthen, he ham- ſtringed the reſt, and retired Ouax. 
into the mountains, there to wait till night, . — 16. 
that by means of the darkneſs he might re- 937+ 
turn to the caſtle. 

Khaled not having received information of Fbaled de- 
the evil, till it was too late to apply a remedy, paß. 
reſolved he would in ſome meaſure repair it, 
by ſhutting up the enemy in the mountains to 
which they had retired. The account which 
he received from ſome Chriſtians in thoſe 

rts, who entertained a violent hatred againſt 
Voukinna, was of the utmoſt ſervice to him. 

Theſe traitors ſhewed him a narrow paſs, 

through which the governor was obliged to 

march in his return. Khaled went in order 

to ſurprize him in the defile, and a bloody 

encounter happened, in which both parties 

gave ſignal proofs of the moſt conſummate 

bravery. At laſt Youkinna extricated him- 

ſelf from the difficulty, and happily regained 

the citadel ; but the loſs which attended that 

event was very little different from a defeat, 

part of his beſt ſoldiers being left on the ſpot. | 
Beſides which the Muſſulmen took three hun- \ 
dred priſoners, whom Khaled cauſed to be 
put to death even before the governor's 

face, | 

After this exploit the Mahometans renewed Khaled re. 
their attacks on the caſtle ; but the troops that e Mis ate 
remained were more than enough to baffle call. 
all the attempts of the beſiegers. Khaled, 
vexed to find there was no probability of 
carrying his point by force, reſolved to have 

recourſe 
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recourſe to ſtratagem. He cauſed his troops 
to decamp, and to march a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from the citadel, as if he had actually 
raiſed the ſiege. He at the ſame time planted 
ſeveral ſtrong ambuſhes, in hopes the enemy 
would fall into them. He expected the go- 
vernor would fally out with his troops to at- 
tack the Muſſulmen and harraſs them in their 
retreat; but Voukinna did not fall into the 
ſnare; he wiſely kept cloſe within his walls, 
and took advantage of the enemys departure 
to repair his fortifications. 2 8 

The Muſſulmen, amazed at the governor's 
great caution on that occaſion, ſuſpected ſome 
concealed traitor muſt haye rendered fruitleſs 
the means they had uſed to ſurprize the enemy, 
For this cauſe they made a very ſtrict enquiry, 
and at laſt ſeized a Chriſtian, who, after 
uſing every artifice he could think of to avoid 
making a diſcovery, confeſſed, that it was he 
who informed the governor of all that paſſed 
in the muſſulman camp. His ſentence was 
ſoon pronounced, and he was condemned 
to die: but as he was a Chriſtian, they offered 
him his pardon, if he would embrace Ma- 
hometiſm. The wretch, without the leaſt 
heſitation turned Muſſulman, and his life was 
ſpared, 

Youkinna's affairs were in po wiſe damaged 
by the loſs of the ſpy. That brave governor 
continued to defend himſelf fo courageoully, 
that the impatient Khaled, who was not 
uſed to meet with fo obſtinate a _— 

ay 
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lay almoſt five months before the caſtle, with- Onan. 
out being able to take it. _— = - 
The hopes they entertained of becoming 7 75 
maſter of the citadel every day, had prevented 2 
Obeidah from writing to the Caliph. Omar at Obeidah's 
being uneaſy that ſo long a time had paſſed ence. 
without hearing from his army, wrote to the | 
general, and commanded him to ſend an 
immediate account of the poſture of the 
muſſulman affairs. | 

Obeidah inſtantly returned an anſwer to 
the Caliph, and excuſed himſelf for not 
writing ſooner, for that after he had ſo eaſily 
made himſelf maſter of Kenneſrin, Alhadir, 
and Aleppo, he found his conqueſts retarded 
by a ſingle fortreſs, which had till that time 
been defended in ſo reſolute a manner, that 
he feared he ſhould be obliged to raiſe the 
ſiege. He added, that it was his intention to 
march without delay for Antioch, and deſired 
he would acquaint him whether he approved 
of ſuch a ſtep. $8 
Omar received this letter at the very time He ſends a res 
when ſeveral tribes of the Arabians came in inforcement 
a body to Medina, to ſolicit leave to ſerve 
againſt the Chriſtians. The, Caliph, conſi- 
dering the account which had been juſt brought 
him, thought fit to accept their offer ; he 
cauſed them to march for the army with all 
ſpeed, and ſent by them a letter to Obeidah. 
He informed the general that he was very 
well ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of his forces 
in maſtering the cities mentioned in his ac- 

count ; 
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count; but that he muſt crown thoſe 7 "ER 
tages by taking the caſtle, of which he or- 
7: dered him to continue the ſiege, till provi- 


dence ſhould decide the event. 


Obeidah was no ſooner acquainted with the 
Caliph's reſolutions, than he iſſued freſh or- 
ders for reſuming the ſiege which had been 
diſcontinued. He employed therein the new] 
arrived ſuccours, and each Muſſulman behaved 
with ſo much zeal and courage, as more than 
once to deſerve praiſes from the general. And 
yet, ſpight of all their endeavours, things re- 
2 almoſt in the ſame ſituation, and no 
conſiderable advantage was gained over the 
beſieged. 

Such was the poſture of the ſiege for almoſt 
two months, when a Muſſulman came be- 
fore the general, and offered to make him 
maſter of the caſtle, if he might be truſted 
with the execution of a plan he had contrived 
for that purpoſe. The Muſſulman was cal- 
led Dames. He was as remarkable for his 
his gigantic ſize, as for his valour and intrepi- 
dity. He had a conference with Obeidah, 
in which, after having related his ſurpriſing 
feats in Arabia, he told him that, in reſpect 
to the citadel which they had hitherto at- 
tacked with ſo little ſucceſs, he would un- 
dertake to get poſſeſſion of it in a ſhort time, 
and deſired only thirty men to carry his 
enterprize into execution. 

Obeidah reſolved to make the experiment: 
he gave Dames the thirty ſoldiers he — 

an 
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and the latter, before he entered on his plan, Own. 


engaged the general to raiſe the ſiege, and 
march away a full league from the caſtle. 
He, together with his thirty men, concealed 
themſelves in a place which he had found out 
fit for the purpoſe. The care with which he had 
reconnoitred the fortreſs, added to ſome intelli- 
gence he had received from a grecian he took 
priſoner the ſame day, enabled him to execute 
his deſign with expedition; and as he foreſaw 
he ſhould carry his point that very night, he 
ſent to Obeidah, and deſired he would cauſe a 
body of horſe to advance to a place he named: 
he cautioned him to ſend only troops of known 
courage and fidelity, and added, that the detach- 
ment muſt be prepared for action by the break 
of day, at which time he would give a certain 
fignal which he then deſcribed. 

When. the night was a little advanced, 
Dames covered himſelf with a goat-skin. 
He came out of the place wherein he had 
concealed himſelf, and, creeping on his hands 
and knees ,filently approached the caſtle, and 
reached the footſof the wall at that part which he 
knew was moſt unprovided of defence, and 
the eaſieſt to be ſcaled. His men, purſuant 
to the order he had given them, followed him 
at ſome diſtance, one by one, and made uſe of 
the fame precautions their leader had obſerved. 

So ſoon as his company were all joined, 
Dames fat down at the foot of the wall, and 
cauſed a ſoldier to mount on his ſhoulders ; 
a ſecond got on the back of the firſt, and fo 

they 
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Owar. they raiſed themſelves to the height of the 
Hegyra 1%. rampart, He that was uppermoſt, having 
mh ær. 37" liſtened ſome time, and not hearing the leaſt 

ſtir in the place, leaped over the wall, and 
finding a centinel ſleeping, he diſpatched him, 
and threw his body over the rampart, 
The Muſſulman being then at liberty to act 
with a little more ſafety, they threw him up 
a large rope, and he fixed it to the battle- 
ments; by the help of which, the reſt of 
the ſoldiers ſcaled the wall, and Dames wWas 
the laſt that mounted. At a little diſtance 
from the place where they ſtood, they diſco- 
vered two other centinels, who ſeemed to be 
either drunk or aſleep; they made ſure of 
them with their poniards, and threw their 
bodies alſo over the ramparts. | 
After the centinels had been diſpatched, 
Dames ordered his ſoldiers to remain quietly 
in the place they then were, whilſt he ſhould 
advance as far as poſſible, to view what paſſed 
in the caſtle. He there found all things huſhed, 
except towards the governor's lodgings. You- 
kinna was drinking with his officers, and 
making merry on account of the Mahome- 
tans having at laſt reſolved to raiſe the ſiege. 
In a ſhort time after thoſe troops marched 
away, the governor ordered that wine ſhould 
be given to the garriſon, and the greateſt part 
of them being drunk, the effects of their li- 
ua had occaſioned the guard to be very ill 
ept. 
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Dames returned to his men, and informed Ouax. 
them of the diſcoveries he had made. He Gps „ 
commanded them to remain ſtill at their poſt, © 7. 
and ſaid he would endeavour to approach the 
te which was over againſt the place of ren- 
dezyous, for the ſuccour Obeidah had promiſed 
to ſend him; and told him, that if the guard 
were no more alert there, than he had found 
them elſewhere; he reckoned he could maſter 
that poſt himſelf. 
He immediately went thither, and found 
all things in the very poſture he could wiſh. 
He ſtabbed ſome centinels who were poſted 
at the gate, which he opened, and returned to 
inform his ſoldiers of his ſucceſs. At that time 
day beginning to break, Dames was diſcovered 
by one of the guard, who gave an alarm. The 
governor having been ſoon informed of what 
was ſuſpected, advanced in perſon at the head 
of ſome troops to diſcover the truth of what had 
been juſt related to him. The moment the 
centinel gave the alarm, Dames made a motion 
with his men to gain the port of which he had 
made himſelf maſter, and arrived time enough 
to give the ſignal to the expected ſuccours, But 
before he could reach it, Youkinna came up with 
Dames and his thirty ſoldiers, and attacked 
them with the utmoſt fury. Thoſe Muſſul- 
men made a moſt vigorous defence; but be- 
ing borne down by numbers, they muſt have 
yielded to the efforts of the Chriſtians, had 
not the ſuccour appeared. 
Khaled was at the head of the troops. His 
preſence and the numerous detachment he 
"TVs. 1 R com- 
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Oar. commanded, ſaved Dames from the impend. 
_— Fool ing ſlaughter and made the Chriſtians lay 
.- © ** down their arms. Youkinna, finding the cj. 
tadel was laid open, and that the Muſſulmen 
were in poſſeſſion of the gates, concluded 
the reſt of their army was not far off, and 
thought it would be of no avail to make any 
further reſiſtance; he therefore called for 

Youkinnaem. Juarter, and obtained it, in conſideration of 

braces Maho- a Propoſal he made to embrace Mahomet' 

metim. doctrine. Khaled was ſo well pleaſed to hear 
a Chriſtian of his rank voluntarily offer to 
change his religion, that he gave out orders 
with all ſpeed to prevent any thing being 
touched which belonged to him. The bale 
example of that apoſtate, and the great re- 
ſpect ſhewn him by Khaled, had an amazing 
influence on thoſe wretched Chriſtians, who 
for the moſt part followed the ſteps of their 
22 and r their religion, 
or the preſervation whereof they till then had 
fought with the utmoſt intrepidity. 

Obeidah coming up at the ſame time with 
the reſt of the army, was greatly rejoiced at a 
change ſo advantageous to Mahometiſm; and 
he teſtified his ſatisfaction by releaſing all ſuch 
priſoners of war as were proſelites. 

With reſpect to Dames, Obeidah beſtowed 
the greateſt commendations on that officer, 
and promiſed he would ſoon advance him to 
the higheſt military poſts. The general was 
alſo pleaſed to ſuffer his army to abide ſome time 
in that place, till Dames and his gallant fellow 
HAdiers were perfectly curedof the wounds 1 
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kad received in the furious encounter which Ouax. 
paſſed before Khaled's arrival. Hegyra 16. 


So ſoon as they were recovered, Obeidah ——_ 


an his march for Antioch, in order to be- 

ſiege the city. The taking that place was of 
ſo much the greater importance; as it was 
one of the principal cities in Syria, and was' 
the uſual reſidence of the emperor, The 
march of the Arabians was ſuſpended on ac- 
count of an obſervation made by Voukinna. 
The hatred of that renegado to the Chriſtians 
now equalling the love he had borne them be- | 
fore his apoſtacy, he adviſed Obeidah not to ah 
depart from the place where they then halted, =_ 
till he had made himſelf maſter of a caſtle a 
at a little diſtance called Aazaz. The place | 
was ſtrong, and there was reaſon to fear the 
inhabitants might haraſs the Muſſulmen during 
their march. | 

As Youkinna was perfectly well acquaint- The Arabiant 2 
ed with the country, Obeidah thought fit fes Auras, oy 
to follow his advice ; and that the more rea- 
dily, as the renegado offered to undertake 
the ſurpriſal of the place himſelf. He re- 
quired only one hundred men, who were to 
be dreſſed after the grecian manner, and 
who were to be followed at a ſmall diſtance 
by a detachment of one thouſand horſe. 

He aſſerted, that by the help of ſuch a 
diſpoſition, his enterprize could not fail of 
ſucceſs. He flattered himſelf, that as the 
governor of Aazaz was his near relation, it 
would be an eaſy matter for him to gain 
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his friendſhip ; and then he ſhould find no 
difficulty to perſuade him, that having em- 
* braced Mahometiſm only through conſtraint, 

he had always waited. for a fayourable op. 
portunity to eſcape. from the power of the 
Muſſulmen: that an opportunity had luckily 
offered, and he had found means to bring 
away with him about one hundred Greeks, 
who had been taken priſoners by the Ara- 
bians. He added, that he had not the leaſt 
doubt but they would permit him to take 
ſhelter in the. caſtle, and then in the night- 
time they would find means to ſecure the 
centinels, and ſeize the gates, and that at 
the firſt ſignal the party of horſe ſhould 
come to their aſſiſtance. Such was the 
ſcheme of the baſe Youkinna.. 

Khaled, having been conſulted touching 
this enterprize, at firſt made ſome difficulty 
in complying with it. He owned to Obei- 
dah, that it would be gaining a good point, 
if they could take the caſtle by ſurprize; 
but he much doubted whether they ought 
to truſt Youkinna, who might pave the way 
to his reconciliation with the Chriſtians, by 
ſacrificing the Muſſulmen. From ſuch like 
apprehenſions, Khaled was againſt the un- 
dertaking : however, he gave way to the 
zeneral opinion of the chief officers, who 
affirmed that Youkinna acted with . ſincerity, 
and that an attempt to execute the enter- 
prize ought to be made at all events. 


Youkinna 
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Youkinna therefore departed with a de- Ouax. 
tachment of one hundred men, according mo 8 
to his defire. Shortly after his departure. 
Obeidah cauſed a body of one thouſand 
horſe to march after him, the command 
whereof he gave to Malek-Alaſchtari, whom 
he ordered to halt in a village not far from 
Aazaz, and to keep his party concealed till 
night. At the time Malek entered the vil- 
lage he met an Arabian Chriſtian, whom 
he cauſed to be ſeized by his men; and hay- 
ing examined him, he found that You- 
kinna's deſign was known in Aazaz ; that 
the ſecret had been diſcovered by a ſpy 
which the Chriſtians kept in the muſſulman 
army: that the governor of Aazaz had re- 
ceived the news by means of a letter which 
the Chriſtian had fixed under the wing of 
a pigeon *. In conſequence of which in- 
telligence he was ſent to the governor of 
Arravendan, to demand ſuccour in behalf 


8 


There are many inſtances of this manner of conveying 
intelligence, Pliny relates, that they uſed the ſame means 
for conveying letters to Modena, when the city was beſieged 
by Marc Antony. Syria, Arabia, and Egypt kept up the 
cuſtom ; and it is ſaid that the Great Mogul breeds pigeons 
who ſerve to carry intelligence on emergent occaſions. Mr. 
de Thou relates, that during the ſiege of Harlem, in 1573, 
the inhabitants of that city uſed pigeons to learn news 
from their alhes. Thoſe of Leyden did the ſame in 1575 ; 
and when the ſiege was raiſed, it is ſaid, the prince of 
Orange directed, that out of gratitude, thoſe birds ſhould 
be kept in a cage made on purpoſe, and fed at the ex- 
pence of the city. And that when they died, they ſhould 
be embalmed, in order to be kept in the town-houſe for 


ever. 
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Ou Ax. 
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of Theodore, for ſo the governor of Aazaz 
was called. 

Unluckily for Youkinna, Malek could by 
no means impart to him the information he 
had received ; ſo that when he entered the 
place, T ag who came to the very 

ates to meet him, under pretence of pay- 
ing him reſpect, cauſed him immediately to 
be ſurrounded, and took him priſoner with 
his whole party. He then reproached him 
in the bittereſt terms for his treachery, and 
even threatened he would ſend him to the 
grecian emperor, that he might avenge him- 
ſelf on him for the baſe project he had 

contrived, 

Whilſt the Greeks were rejoicing at the 
diſcovery and ill ſucceſs of the enemy's de- 
ſign, they received a blow, which in the 
event cauſed the loſs of the caſtle. The 
governor of Arravendan, who marched out 
to relieve Aazaz ſo ſoon as he received the 
news, was ſurprized by Malek in the night- 
time, and taken priſoner with his whole de- 
tachment. 

The conquerors, by order of their leader, 
put on the garments of thoſe they had 
made priſoners, Malek's deſign in thus diſ- 
guiſing his men, was to make the inhabi- 
tants of Aazaz believe they were the troops 
which the governor of Arravendan had pro- 
miſed to ſend them ; and the better to de- 
ceive them, he made uſe of the very ſpy, 
who had been ſent to demand the ſuccour. 


That 
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This ſpy had for a long time profeſſed Owan. . 
the mahometan religion : but Giabalah, of 2 * 
whom he was become a dependant, having ſe 
revolted from Omar (as hath been already 
obſerved) he followed him with manyothers, 
and after his example embraced the chriſtian 
religion. The man finding himſelf a pri- 
ſoner to the Muſſulmen, was under terrible 
apprehenſions leſt they ſnould put in exe- 
cution againſt him that law of Mahomet, 
which decrees that all ſuch as renounce 
Mahometiſm ſhould be put to death. He 
acquainted Malek with his fears, and aſked 
him if he might not ſave his life by giving 
aſſurances of an unfeigned converſion. 
Malek, who was glad in that juncture to 
take advantage of the terror the ſpy was 
under, anſwered, there was one ſure way 
to obtain his pardon; but that it depended 
on a piece of ſervice which he expected him 
to perform. The ſpy made him the faireſt 
promiſes, and undertook to execute with 
the utmoſt fidelity all they ſnould require of 
him. Malek then cauſed him to make a 
new profeſſion of the mahometan faith; 
after which he told the ſpy he muſt forth- 
with go to the governor of Aazaz, and in- 
form him that the ſuccour he expected 
from Arravendan was near at hand. The 
ſpy readily undertook the commiſſion, and 
ſet out with all ſpeed for the caſtle. 
But it was then become unneceſſary to The govemor 
make uſe of ſtratagem. The whole face of di is 
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Oar. affairs in Aazaz was changed. The gover- 

6885 os nor had been aſſaſſinated by his own chil. 

dren, who forthwith ſet Youkinna and his 

men at liberty: The, cauſe- of which reſo- 

lution is hereafter briefly related. The g0- 

vernor had two ſons, the eldeſt was called 

Leo, and the youngeſt Luke. Leo had for 

a long time been enamoured of Youkinna's 

daughter: he had even ſollicited his conſent 

to wed her; but Loukinna would never 

comply. As it was to be preſumed that 

after the. late event, greater oppoſition might 

be expected from © Hay than from the 

young lady's father, he ſhamefully reſolved 

out of hand to make a compact with the 
latter. 

And this he could ſo much the more 
eaſily bring about, as he himſelf, had been 
appointed to take charge of Youkinna and 
his party from the time they were made 

priſoners ; fo that he could confer with him 
at his pleaſure, He therefore renewed his 
ſolicitations, and promiſed Youkinna, that if 
he would give him his daughter to wife, he 
would inſtantly ſet him at liberty, and alſo 
embrace the mahometan religion. 

Youkinna, who ſince his apoſtacy was 
become a moſt zealous Muſſulman, felt ſuch 
great delight at the laſt offer, that he readily 
conſented to Leo's requeſt. But he, pre- 
vious to the taking any other ſtep, was de- 
firous to ſecure himſelf from his father's re- 
ſentment ; and he filled the meaſure of his 


iniquity, 
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iniquity, by forming the unnatural deſign 
of aſſaſſinating him: but when he came to 
ſtrike the blow, he found his brother had 
outſtripped him. Luke, who was incited 
by the ſame motives as had ſtirred up Leo, 
formed the ſame project, and began to put 
it in execution, by ridding himſelf of the 
only obſtacle which he thought capable of 
preventing its ſucceſs, 8 

This horrid parricide threw all the place 
into an uproar. Youkinna and his ſoldiers, 
ſeconded by the two brothers, who had a 
very numerous party of friends and depen- 
dants, fell ſword in hand on ſuch of the 
Greeks as refuſed to yield to the Muſſul- 
men. The Grecians defended themſelves 
very couragiouſly, and whilſt they were 
hotly engeged, the ſpy came in order to have 
given the governor (who was no more) the 
deluſive intelligence of the arrival of the ſuc- 
cours they expected from Arravendan. 
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The ſpy returned with all ſpeed to Malek, The Arabians 


e them - 


told him it was high time to advance, and ſeives mafters 
that the place would be his, if he could ar- of Aazaz. 


rive there ſoon enough to ſupport Youkinna 
and his party. Malek forthwith began his 
march with his troops, and arrived juſt ig 
time to ſecure a victory to the Muſſulmen. 
Thus Aazaz was carried. Malek would 
have returned thanks to Youkinna for the 
lucceſs of that enterprize, but he introduc- 
Ing Leo, his relation, told the commandant 
that to his couſin they were chiefly indebted 


for 
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for their ſucceſs: and he then related to 
him the particulars of the whole tranſaction. 
Malek could not at firſt conceal the horror 
he felt at ſo unnatural a deed; but when 
he heard from their own mouths, that 2 
love for the mahometan religion had been 
the prevailing cauſe of their conduct, the bi- 
got returned thanks to heaven, and through 
his ardent zeal cried out, That when God 
was pleaſed any matter ſhould be accom- 


pliſhed, he himſelf furniſhed the means for 
that purpoſe.” 


After the taking of n Malek de- 


fipning to join the main army, left the com- 
mand of the place to Said-ebn-Amer, and 
appointed him a ſtrong garriſon. He then 
prepared to begin his march with a great 
number of priſoners, and a very rich booty, 
which he had taken from ſuch as refuſed to 
ſubmit. | 


At the very moment of his 'departure he 


received an alarm which cauſed him to 


ſuſpend his march, though but for a very 


ſhort time. Malek was informed that a 


great duſt appeared to ariſe, which ſhewed 
the approach of ſome large detachment. 
He was apprehenſive at firſt it might be a 
body of troops ſent by the emperor to re- 
lieve Aazaz, and ſecure it from danger, 
wherefore he forthwith cauſed ſome horſe 
to advance and make diſcoveries. They al- 
moſt immediately returned, and informed 
him it was a body of Muſſulmen, who had 
| been 
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been ravaging the territory of Membege“, and Ouax. 
Hegyra 16. 
Ch. ær. 637. 


- . N Ys Youkinna de- 
Malek waited for him on the -way, -and figns to be- 


of his ſucceſs, he related all that had paſſed at Chriſtians. 


were marching back to join Obeidah, with 
Alfadi-ebn-Abbas, an officer of diſtinction. 


after having congratulated him on account 


Aazaz, and then propoſed they might march 
together in order to join the army. Alfadi 
conſenting, they would have prevailed on 
Voukinna to accompany them; but that 
apoſtate, not having acquired as much glory 
as he expected to gain in the taking of 


Aazaz, told them he would not return to 
the mahometan troops, till he had ſignalized 
himſelf by ſome memorable exploit. He 


added, that he propoſed to carry on a correſ- 

ndence in the very place of the-emperor's 
reſidence; that he deſigned to go to An- 
tioch ; and that to ſucceed in his enterprize, 
he ſhould need only two hundred renegados 
whom he knew and pointed aut, amongſt 
the troops that formed Alfadi's detachment. 

That leader and Malek having conferred 
together on Youkinna's defign, thought no 
inconvenience could enſue from granting his 
requeſt ; ſo that the matter was ſoon con- 
cluded. They left him with wiſhes for his 
good ſucceſs, and marched on for the ara- 
blan camp. > 1 81! 

Youkinna and his party taking the road 
to Antioch, advanced within a ſhort day's 


This city was amtiently called Hierapolis, 
| march 
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Ou. march of the city, where he halted to confer 


Youkinna is 


- with ſome of his friends on the plan he 
nad formed for executing his deſign. They 
were of opinion it would be moſt adviſeable 
not to go to Antioch with their whole com- 
pany; for which reaſon Youkinna command. 
ed the two hundred renegados to go on be- 
fore him directly to Antioch, through the 
main road uſed by the caravans, and to pre- 
tend they were diſtreſſed Chriſtians that came 
to beg an aſylum againſt the Mahometans, 


who were in purſuit of them. | 
For his part, he took a bye way with 


ſeized, and four of his chief acquaintance, and travelled 


carried to the 


that prince's 


for a conſiderable time without meeting the 
leaſt obſtacle : but at laſt a party of impe- 
rial troops, who were ſcouring the country 
for intelligence, having ſpied the five horſe- 
men, came up to know who they were, 
Youkinna having acknowledged himſelf to 
be the old governor of Aleppo, they ſeized 
him and his friends, and ſent them under a 

guard of horſe to Antioch. 
As Youkinna's conduct was pretty well 
known at the emperor's court, that prince 
was deſirous of ſeeing him. When he firſt 
approached, the emperor could not help 
iving him the plaineſt proofs of the grief 
e felt at his change of religion. But You- 
kinna, who had a great deal of wit, and 
even more diſſimulation and treachery, ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the emperor in ſuch art- 
ful terms, that he actually regained his fa- 
vour. 
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vour. He told his former ſovereign, that Oman. 
he ought not to be condemned on appear- Hegym 16. 


ances; but that if they were of any weight, 
they made for him: that he needed no 
other evidence than the manner in which 
he had defended the citadel of Aleppo, and 
the boldneſs and ſteadineſs with which he 
had oppoſed the reſolution formed by the 
inhabitants of the city, of becoming tribu- 
taries to the Muſſulmen. He added, that 
he had indeed been obliged, through fear of 
the enemy, in whoſe power he was, to 


counterfeit the change, for which his ma- 


jeſty reproached him; but that he had never 
entertained a ſerious thought of embracing 
Mahometiſm ; and that at the very time he 
was putting on the maſk, he felt an inward 
joy to think, that by means of ſuch an ex- 
pedient, he could preſerve a life which he 
ſhortly propoſed to dedicate to the defence 
of the chriſtian religion, and to give his 
rr the plaineſt proofs of his zeal and 
elity. 

This artful language of Voukinna ſo mov- 
ed the emperor, that he not only ceaſed to 
reproach him, but alſo admitted him to court, 
and ſoon gave him marks of the greateſt con- 
dence. That prince even thought fit to 
order, that a regiment ſhould be formed to 


fight under. his command, into which he 
directed the two hundred renegados to be 


entered, who were lately arrived there under 
pretence of being fugitive Chriſtians, that 
defired 
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ters being deſirous: of coming to Antioch 
to her father, ſhe ſent and intreated he would 
grant her a guard ; and that prince thought 
he could not truſt her, whom he held moſt 
dear, in ſafer hands than thoſe of Voukinna. 
He therefore received his orders, and forth- 
with marched to attend the princeſs, and 
eſcort her to Antioch, : 

He executed his commiſſion with tolera- 
ble fidelity. However, on their return an 
event happened, which might have ſerved 
to ſhew the perfidy of the wretch, even 
though his party had conſiſted only of the 
two hundred renegados his accomplices : 
but there was a much greater number of 
faithful officers, and chriſtian ſoldiers, which 
ſerved not a little to keep him within bounds 
during the march. 

The princeſs having ſtopped on the road 
in the night time, to give her guard an op- 
portunity of taking ſome reſt and retreſh- 
ment, the centinels which Youkinna had 

ſted in the avenues, ſent to inform him, 
that at a little diſtance there was a body of 
muſſulman troops who were greatly off their 
guard, and that they had even left their 
horſes to graze in the meadows. 

The officers who were with Youkinna 
propoſed to take advantage of their O—_ 

They 
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They counſelled him to ſecure the princeſs. Ouar. 
with a part of the detachment, and with Hegyra 16. 
the remainder to fall on thoſe troops, of pp 
whom, according to the intelligence that: 
had been brought, they might eaſily get the: 
better. 7 RI 1 
Youkinna ſtrove at firſt to oppoſe the Youkinna 
deſign z but when he found his arguments — 5 
were not reliſhed, he was very forward in bians. | 
encouraging his troops, and making the pro- 
r diſpoſition for an attack. However, that 
he might do the Muſſulmen all the ſervice 
in his power on that occaſion, he expreſsly 
commanded they ſhould ſpare their lives as: 
much as poſſible. He ordered that they 
ſhould only endeayour to ſurround and take 
them priſoners; with deſign, as he pre- 
tended, that they might afterwards ſerve to 
be exchanged for chriſtian captives : which 
reaſon induced the imperial officers to com- 
ply with his orders. | 
But theſe precautions became unneceſlary, 
from a diſcovery which was made the inſtant 
the action was about to begin. Youkinna: 
having ſent once more to reconnoitre the 
detachment, word was brought that they 
were a body of Arabian Chriſtians. This 
account being ſoon confirmed, all thoughts 
of fighting were laid aſide; and on the con- 
trary they viſited and congratulated each 
other for their happy meeting. 
The body of troops which they were on 
the point of encountering, had been out of 
7 Antioch 
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Antioch: for ſome time in order to gain in- 
telligence. It was commanded by Haim the 
ſon of: Giabalah, who had been in the em- 

's ſervice-ever ſince the time of his fa. 
ther's quarrel with Omar, for reaſons already 
mentioned. Haim was on his return to 
Antioch, after having engaged a detach- 
ment of Mahometans, which Obeidah had 
ſent out to ravage the northern parts of 
Syria. The Muſſulmen had been defeated, 
and Haim was in poſſeſſion of a large booty, 
beſides a great number of priſoners, among 
whom was the famous Derar, whom he in- 
tended to preſent to the emperor as a valua- 
ble prize, alone worth a victory. 

Youkinna was very ſorrowful at the loſs 
the Muſſulmen had ſuſtained. However, he 
artfully concealed his grief, and was even 
one of the firſt to congratulate Haim on his 
ſucceſs. In a ſhort time they began their 
march, together with their whole detach- 
ments, for Antioch. | 
The ſafe arrival of the princeſs gave the 
e great ſatisfaction. Joy diffuſed it- 
ſelf over the whole city; and from that 
event they drew the moſt favourable pre- 
ſages, for the princeſs came to them with 
victory in her train. | | 
Heraclius gave ſuch a reception to the 
ſon of Giabalah, as the importance of his 
late ſervices required. He beſtowed the 
higheſt encomiums on his courage and in- 
trepidity ; and when that- captain 9 
| erar 
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Derar to him, the prince received the Muſ- Owas. 


f a Hegyra 16. 
ſulman with marks of diſtinction, and be- 7 2 


haved very gracioully to the other Mahome- 
tans who were taken priſoners at the ſame 
time with him. He had a long conver- 
ſation with them touching their prophet. Ma- 


homet, his religion, and miracles, He then 


talked with them of O:nar in particular, 
and asked many queſtions concerning the do- 
meſtic life of that Caliph. | 
If a judgment may be formed of the con- 
verſation which paſſed between them from the 
articular account given of it by Alvakedi, 
it may be ſafely aſſerted, that the queſtions 
and anſwers were equally inſipid and ſenſe- 
leſs . Beſides, nothing could be more miſ- 
timed 


The following may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the conver- 
ſation between Heraclius and the mahometan priſoners. 
That prince aſked one of them in what manner Mahomet 
received inſpiration : he was anſwered, that ſometimes it was 
like the ſound of a bell, and that ſometimes the noiſe of it 
was much louder and ſhriller. The emperor having enquired 
what miracles Mahomet had wrought; they told him that 
Mahomet having commanded a large tree to give teſtimony 
of his doctrine, the tree forthwith moved towards him, 
cleaving the earth with its root>, and thrice uttzred theſe. 
gr « Thou art the apoſtle of God.” Heraclius en- 
quired ſurther, if it were true that the Muſſulmen would be 
rewarded ten-fold for their good actions, and the reward. 
of evil would be only equal thereunto. They anſwered him 
that it was ſo. The emperor alſo aſked many queſtions 
touching Mahomet's journey to heaven, and the conver- 
ſation he had with God, and {ſeveral other points of equal 
importance. The conference ended in the moſt ridiculous 
manner imaginable. A biſhop who was preſent contra- 
dicted Derar: the latter gave the biſhop the lie; they 
freely dealt out their invectives on both ſides, and from 
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Quan. timed than ſuch a converſation, where they 
ng tr * — the enemy to appear in ſight every 
The Arabians And indeed whilſt Heraclius was loſing 
ſeize an im. time in liſtening to the idle and extravagant 
portant poſt, . 

tales of the Muſſulmen, he received advice 
that their troops had ſeized a poſt of the ut. 
moſt importance, called the iron bridge; which 
being loit, there was not one poſt left capable 
to prevent the Muſſulmen from marching to 
Antioch, The emperor's ſole dependance 
was now on the army he had about him, 
which was actually a numerous and well- 
appointed body, and in a condition of facing 
the enemy: ſo that they reſolved to give bat- 
tle with all ſpeed; on the event of which 
combat depended the fate of Antioch. 
Giabalahpro- Whilſt they were preparing to uſe the only 
.. means they had left for ſaving one of the 
ſaſſnated. Chief cities of Syria, Giabalah came to the 
emperor, and made him a propoſal, which in 
his opinion would not only ſecure Antioch, 
but alſo enable that prince with the greateſt 
eaſe to recover all that had been loſt. His 
project was to keep the Muſſulmen at bay for 
ſo long time as would be neceſſary to ſend a 
truſty reſolute man to Medina, who would 
undertake to aſſaſſinate the Caliph. Giabalah 
pretended to demonſtrate, that the death of 


words they came to blows. All this paſſed in preſence of 
the emperor, and during that very time the enemy ſeized 
an important poſt, which opened them a way to come and 
befiege Antioch, 


Omar 
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Omar would certainly raiſe troubles and divi- 
ſions through their whole empire, and that they 
would be forced to recall into the center 
of their dominions the troops which were 
at a diſtance from Arabia; by which the Greeks 
would gain time to re-eſtabliſh their affairs, 
before the enemy could be able to take the 
field, He added, that he was provided of a 
man ready to execute the deſign ; and if his 
majeſty would conſent, he ſhould inſtantly 
depart for that purpoſe. | 

The emperor was ſo mean-fpirited as to 
countenance this infamous defign, and im- 
mediately Wathek - ebn-Moſſafer, Giabalah's 
confident, was ſent away with all ſpeed to 
Medina, to watch a favourable opportunity 
for aſſaſſinating the Caliph. 

But the project failed and through a mira- 
cle, according to Alvakedi. Wathek having 
heard that the Caliph uſually went abroad 
after morning prayer, and walked alone 
without the city, he watched for him in the 
place where he was wont to walk; and, 
to prevent being diſcovered, he aſcended 
a very thick tree, and concealed himſelf 
amongſt the branches. 

In a ſhort time he ſaw the Caliph arrive, 
who after a ſhort walk, came and laid himſelf 
down near the tree, and fell aſleep. Wa- 
thek immediately prepared to ſeize ſo ſair an 
opportunity; but the moment he got down 
from the tree, he ſaw a lion appear; and 
being terrified at ſight of the beaſt, he re- 
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aſcended the tree with the utmoſt ſpeed, to 
ſave himſelfand ſee what would be the event. 

He was greatly aſtoniſhed to find that the 
fierce animal quietly walked round the Caliph, 
as it were to guard him; he even went and 
licked Omar's feet; and, in ſhort, did not 
leave him until he awaked. Wathek, ſtruck 
with awe and veneration fora prince whom hea- 
ven ſo evidently favoured with its protection, 
came down from the tree, and fell at the Ca- 
liph's feet; and after having made a full diſco. 
very of the wicked plot he had undertaken to 
execute, he teſtified his contrition, and beg- 
ged his pardon, aſſuring Omar he would that 
moment embrace Mahometiſm. Thus, ac- 
cording to the arabian hiſtorian, did Omar 
eſcape the fatal ſnare which the treacherous 
Grecians had laid to take away his life. 

Whilſt they were waiting for the event, 
they endeavoured, according to Giabalah's 
advice, by all means to avoid an action. But at 
laſt Obeidah arriving with all his troops in 
the neighbourhood of Antioch, the Greeks alſo 
marched forth, and the two armies drew up in 
order of battle in fight of each other. 

The chriftian army having advanced to 
ſome diitance from the enemy, the general 
iſſued from the ranks, and challenged any of the 
Muſſulmen to a ſingle combat. That officer, 
whois called by writers Neſtorius, had a moſt 
advantageous mein, and was equally remark- 
able for bravery and intrepidity. His phy- 
ſiognomy beſpoke his good qualities; ſo that 

| 
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it would have been dangerous to ſuffer any Ou. 
perſon to accept the challenge, who was not co Part 
of approved valour. Dames, that brave ſol- 

dier, who had ſo ſignalized himſelf at taking 

the caſtle of Aleppo, and who was then raiſed 

in the army, deſired he might fight with the 

chriſtian general, and Obeidah conſented to 

his requeſt. 

The two champions advanced towards each Dames is 
other, and fought for ſome time with equal * * 
force and skill, ſo that no perſon could tell to 
which fide victory would incline: but whilſt 
they were hotly engaged, Dames's horſe hap- 
pening to ſtumble, Neſtorius in an inſtant 
ſeized his adverſary, and took him priſoner. 

He then conducted him to the camp, and or- 
'dered his attendants to bind him, and ſecure 
him in his tent. 

Neſtorius forthwith appeared again, and 
gave the enemy a ſecond challenge, which 
was accepted by a Muſſulman named Dehac, 
who had gained a great character amongſt the 
Arabians. He perfectly well maintained it 
on that occaſion. It muſt be con'effed he did 
not obtain any advantage over Neſtorius, but 
it was a great matter to be able to ſtand his 
ground before ſo formidible an enemy. The 
combat laſted a long time, and at laſt the 
two champions, being equally fatigued and out 
of breath, mutually agreed to give over, and 
retire to their reſpective camps. 

This kind of juſting, the event of which 
nearly concerned each army, cauſed ſome 
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diſorder amongſt the Chriſtians. The greateſt 
part of them broke their ranks the better to 
view the combat. In the ſtir that was made 
all over the camp on this occaſion, Neſtorius's 
tent, where Dames was ſtrictly guarded, was 
ſoon overturned. Curiofity had prevailed on 
the general's attendants to quit the tent, inſo- 
much that only three were left to watch 
Dames ; which however might have ſufficed, 
for they had taken care to bind that officer 
very ſecurely. 

Theſe ſervants finding themſelves at a loſs 
to ſet up the general's tent, which they were 
willing to do with all ſpeed, for fear of being 
puniſhed for not preventing the accident, they 
deſired Dames to aſſiſt them in erecting it. 
He ſeemed very ready to lend his aſſiſtance, 
and they inſtantly unbound him. But the 
moment he was freed, he made thoſe unhappy 
wretches feel his prodigious ſtrength, and kil- 
led them all three: after which he took a 
grecian habit from out of Neſtorius's ward- 
robe, and mounting one of that general's 
horſes, he rode away to the mahometan 
army. 

The eſcape of that priſoner made a great 
noiſe amongſt the Grecians. The emperor 


metan priſo- himſelf was ſo enraged at it, that in his fury 


ners, 


he ordered Derar and the reſt of the muſſul- 
men priſoners to be beheaded. Happily for 
them, Youkinna, who had gained a greater aſ- 
cendancy than ever over the emperor, fo ſtrong- 
ly intreated for them, that he obtained their 
pardon. He remonſtrated to Heraclius, that it 

would 
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would be an unpardonable cruelty in Chriſtians, 


to act in ſo rigorous a manner towards unhappy gk 


iſoners, who in the main were not criminal: 
that beſides, ſuch a conduct would irritate the 
Mahometans, and occaſion them for the fu- 
ture to give no quarter to the Chriſtians who 
might fall into their hands. | 

Theſe remonſtrances had their effect. The 
emperor not only ſpared the lives of his pri- 
ſoners, but, at Youkinna's requeſt, he gave 
them better treatment than they could expect. 
They almoſt enjoyed full liberty; however, 
under the inſpection of Voukinna, who was 
charged by the emperor to have an eye over 
their conduct. Thus that imprudent prince 
accelerated his own deſtruction, by placing 
an unlimited confidence in a traitor, who only 
waited for a favourable opportunity to put his 
treacherous deſigns in execution. 

The correſpondence which that renegado 
continued privately to carry on with the muſ- 
ſulman army, was doubtleſs the cauſe that 
Obeidah contented himſelf with keeping his 
troops drawn up ready for action, without 
undertaking any other enterprize than ſending 
out detachments, which daily committed the 
greateſt ravages in the neighbourhood of 
Antioch. The peaſants, who were thereby 
ruined, came in crouds to take refuge in the 
city, which they filled with fear and ter- 
ror, by the accounts they gave of the cruelty 
of the Mahometans, 

At this melancholy news the emperor was 


ſeized with the utmoſt grief, which the 
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Omar. wicked Youkinna artfully cheriſhed, in order 
Hegyra 16. to diſcourage that prince, and to make him 
CH. ar. 37. fearful of the event of a battle. Heraclius, 
r quite confounded, unhappily had a dream, 
dream, * which terrified kim to the greateſt degree. 
drawsto Con- He thought his crown fell off his head on the 
ſtantinople. ground, and that a man violently tumbled him 

down from his throne. There needed no more 
to make him form the deſperate reſolution of 
quitting Antioch, and flying to Conſtanti- 
nople, which he put in execution the next 
day. He privately went to an adjoyning port, 
where he embarked, and departed with all the 
fail be could make. 

So precipitate a departure increaſed the fears 
of the inhabitants. The chief officers vainly 
endeavoured to cheer up the people ; for as the 
ſovercign did not think himſelf fafe\ in An- 
tioch, they gave the city over for loſt. | Thoſe, 
however, who were charged with the conduct 
of the ſtate, took the beſt meaſures to rouſe 
up their dejected ſpirits: and the troops ſeem- 
ing inclined to exert themſelves in doing their 
duty, it was at laſt reſolved to hazard a 
battle. 

Though the chriſtian affairs were ſo greatly 
on the decline, yet they might have founded 
ſome hopes on their troops, who ſeemed ready 
to do their utmoſt in ſupport of their re- 
ligion and liberties, and for the preſervation 
of the moſt. conſiderable place the emperor 
was pofle ed of in that province, But at the 
very timc the onſet was given, and 1 

the 
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the Chriſtians were fighting with the utmoſt Ouax. 
intrepidity which men could ſhew, when ani- 2 ys 
mated by deſpair, Youkinna determined the * _ 
victory in favour of the Muſſulmen. | 

The traitor who had been appointed by Youkin 
the emperor to guard the priſoners, ſecretly 1 
furniſhed them with arms, and charged De- N 
rar to fally out with his companions up- 
on the Chriſtians, whilſt they ſhould be en- 
gaged with the Mahometans ; and aſſured him 
that the moment he appeared, he would be 
ſeconded by a great number of lords, who 
were determined to embrace the mahometan 
doctrine. 

All which was carried into execution during Hegyra. 17. 

the very heat of the battle. Vain were all Ch. ær. 638. 
the efforts which the Chriſtians made: being Antioch d 
attacked in the rear, whilſt they faced their peg 
enemy, they ſaw a part of their leaders 
ſhametully abandon them in order to yield. 
From that moment they gave over all 
thoughts of defending themſelves; and the 
inhabitants being informed by the fugitives 
of the loſs of the battle, formed a reſolution 
on the ſpot that they would not wait till they 
were beſieged. They with all ſpeed ſent de- 
puties to Obeidah, to treat about the ſur- 
render of the place : and articles having been 
agreed on, the muſſulman general, at the 
head of his troops, made his triumphant entry 
into Antioch the twenty-firſt day of Auguſt, 
in the ſeventeenth year of the Hegyra, and 
the 638th of the Chriſtian era. 


Thus 
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ou Thus that opulent, fair, and famous city, 
_ which had for ſo long time flouriſhed under 
+*3* the Perfians, the Seleucians, the Romans, 
and the emperors of the Greeks, at laſt fell 
a prey to the Mahometans. 

Obeidah Obeidah cauſed his troops to decamp ſhortly 
—— "mt after he had taken poſſeſſion of the place. 
Antioch, The fears that wiſe general felt for the Muſ- 
ſulmen, left they ſhould be tainted in ſuch 
an abode, made him reſolve to ſend them 
away with all ſpeed. And in fact, the fertile 
ſituation of Antioch, the ſoft ſweetneſs of the 
air, joined tothe voluptuous, diſorderly, and 
luxurious manners of its inhabitants, could not 
but enervate the courage, and utterly deſtroy 
the ſpirit of modeſty, ſimplicity, and diſin- 
tereſtedneſs which had been the diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtics of the Mahometans; and which, 
fince their arrival in Syria, had been viſibly 
on the decline. They were become proud 
of their advantages; they took a pleaſure in 
adorning themſelves with the rich ſpoils of 
the Grecians ; and there was cauſe to fear they 
might be debauched by their intercourſe with 
ſtrange women, and ſtill more by the perni- 

cious example of the Greeks. 
Thoſe wicked Chriſtians, who were equally 
corrupt both in heart and mind, had for a 
long time loſt all love, and even all reſpect for 
religion. They made an open profeſſion of 
_ Chriſtianity, it it true, but were Chriſtians 
only in name. They gave themſelves up to 
the commiſſion of every crime, and did not 
perform 
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a ſingle duty: and, blinded by their 
ill habits, which plunged them into a ſtupid 
inſenſibility, they thoughtleſly went on in 
the commiſhon of their crimes, and ſeemed to 
be left unpuniſhed, only that they might be a 
ſhame to the very Mahometans. 
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Obeidah therefore cauſed his troops to march Obeidah con- 


withall ſpeed from ſuch dangerousquarters, 
iſſued orders that they ſhould encamp at a great 
diſtance from Antioch. He then diſpatched 
an expreſs to the Caliph with the news of his 
conqueſt, and an account of the meaſures 
he had judged it adviſable to take for re- 
ſtraining the ſoldiery, who ſeemed inclined to 
fix in Syria, and who had even asked leave to 
marry the women of that country. And in 
the cloſe of his letter he requeſted the Ca- 
liph would ſend him orders for his operations 
during the reſt of the campaign. 

Omar received the diſpatches at the very 
time he was ſetting out for Medina accompanied 
by the wives of the prophet, to perform a pil- 
grimage to Mecca, He forthwith ſtopped, 
and opened Obeidah's letter. When he had 
peruſed it, he fell proſtrate on the ground, 
and returned thanks to God for the ſignal 
favours he had ſhewed to the Muſſulmen; he 
immediately anſwered Obeidah's letter ; and 
having congratulated him upon his ſucceſs, he 
took notice of the general's having cauſed the 
troops to quit Antioch. 


ſults Omar on 
and ſeveral mat= _ 
ters. 


It ſeemed that the Caliph had then forgot The Caliph's 
with what rigour he had behaved to the Ma- aufer. 


hometans 
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hometans the preceding year; particularly how 
he had rent in pieces their filken garments, 
with which they had adorned themſelves at 
the time Jeruſalem was taken. The language 
he made uſe of to Obeidah on that occaſion 
was widely different : he diſapproved of the 
general's ſeverity, and told him he ſhould have 
permitted the Muſſulmen to tarry ſome time 
in Antioch, in order to have made themſelves 
amends for their fatigues and hazards. He 
added, that the faithful were not interdic- 
ted a due uſe of the good things of this world; 
and he gave free leave to ſuch as had no ſet- 
tlements in Arabia, to fix themſelves in Syria, 
and take wives there, and even to hire as 
many women flaves as they ſhould think fit, 
in proportion to their means. He concluded 
his letter with an order to puſh on his con- 
ueſts in the hill country. 

Obeidah was amazed to find the auſtere 
Omar conſent to ſuch relaxations of the antient 
diſcipline, as might in time inſenſibly deſtroy 
it, and render his ſubjects effeminate. That 
general even began to perceive that the ardour 
of his troops was diminiſhed; and he had a 
freſh proof of it on account of the expedi- 
tion they were to undertake for making 
conqueſts in the hill country, according to the 
Caliph's commands. Obeidah, that he might 
the better diſcover the diſpoſitions of the Muſ- 
ſulmen, declined naming ſuch as he thought 
proper for the undertaking: he propoſed the 

thing 
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thing in general, and asked who would take Our. 
on him the command. CH 648, 

The event. juſtified Obeidah's ſuſpicions Wy 
touching the delicious and luxurious abode of 
his forces in Syria, The Arabians having 
been iniormed that the hill country, though 
not far off, was of very difficult acceſs and 
paſſage, on account.of the ice and ſnow with 
which it was almoſt continually covered 
thro' the whole year, not a perſon voluntarily 
offered. The general repeated the ſame pro- 
poſal, but even the braveſt amongſt them 
ſtood. ſilent. At laſt one appeared, and ac- 
cepted the command. He was called Meiſ- 
ſarah-ebn-Meſruh. Obeidah accepted his 
offer very gratefully; he openly commended 
his zeal, and delivered to him a black flag, 
with this inſcription on it: There is but 
one God; and Mahomet is the apoſtle of 
God.” 

The general put under his command a nu- Obeidah 
merous detachment, and Dames, who accom- — 
panied him, headed one thouſand black ſlaves. the — 
Thoſe troops underwent great hardſhips fo ous country. 
ſoon as they were advanced amongſt the 
mountains, In ſhort, it was going from one 
extreme to another ; the climate of Syria 
was warm and pleaſant, whereas that of the 
hill country was piercingly cold. However, 
they made their way through the paſſages to 
the mountains with great reſolution ; and in- 
deed they met with no other obſtacle than 
the intemperature of the climate, and the 
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badneſs of the roads. The few villages they 
found in their way were quite abandoned, 
The peaſants, who had received intelligence of 
their march, fled for refuge to diſtant parts; 
and they only met with one, whom they 
ſeized, in order to get intelligence. 

The ſeizing the peaſant was a happy inci- 
dent to the Arabians: ſince the information 
they received from him probably prevented 
them from being cut in pieces. They learned 
that an army of thirty thouſand men was 
lying at no great diſtance from them; to 
which the priſoner added, that it would be 
ſafeſt for the troops to remain on the (| 
they then occupied; for if they advanced 
further, they would be without ſhelter, or 
other means to ſecure their flanks, and! would 
on that account find it impoſſible to defend 
themſelves againſt ſo numerous a body: 
whereas the poſt they were then in poſſeſſion 
of was provided of the former, as well as 
other conveniences: that they muſt not in- 
deed expect to gain any advantage in caſe of 
their being attacked, but that at the ſame 
time none could be gained over them. 

That unhappy Chriſtian was very ill re- 
warded for his information and advice. The 
Arabians, according to their cuſtom, would 
have perſuaded him to embrace Mahometiſm; 
but he would not liſten to their ſollicitations. 
Even the fear of death was not capable of 
making him diſſemble; inſomuch that the 

Muſſulmen 
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Muſſulmen, enraged at his courage and con- Onan. 
fancy, cruelly took away his life. ny 

In purſuance of the peaſant's advice, Meiſg—- 
farah intrenched himſelf in the mountains, . Arabians 
and kept on the defenſive, He at the ſame ed. 
time diſpatched a courier to inform Obeidah 
of his fituation, and demanded a ſpeedy re- 
inforcement. In the mean time the Grecians 
having received intelligence that a body of 
the enemy was in their neighbourhood, they 
marched up, encamped at a ſmall diſtance 
from the Arabians, and effectually ſurrounded 
them; but they could gain no further ad- 
vantage, becauſe the Muſſulmen kept cloſe 
within their ſtrong intrenchments. However, 
ſome ſmart skirmiſhes paſſed, in which the 
Greeks took many priſoners, and amongſt 
others an intimate friend of the Caliph, 
named Abdallah-ebn-Hodafah ; an officer 
greatly diſtinguiſhed on account of his per- 
ſonal merit, and ſtill more for the honour 
he had of being couſin- german to Maho- 
met. 

The Muſſulmen being ſhut up in that nar- Advantage 
row paſſage by ſo conſiderable a body — tegy 
forces, would have been conſtrained to yield, beyond the 
either through famine, or for other reaſons, Euphrates. 
had not Obeidah with the utmoſt ſpeed ſent 
them relief. At the very time that general 
received Meiſſarah's letter, Khaled returned 
with an immenſe booty, which he had brought 
away from ſome towns lying beyond the Eu- 

phrates, 
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Ou. phrates,whither he had been ſent. After hay- 
ates F ing ſubdued part of that country, he left 
10 ſtrong garriſons in the places, and came in 
perſon, as well as to give an account of his 
victories, as to offer his ſervice for any new. 
conqueſts. 


Khaled The arrival of that brave Muſſulman canſed 


or a univerſal joy in the arabian camp. Obei- 
Arabians in dah, who was highly pleaſed at his returning 
the moun- victorious, propoſed that he ſhould add to his 
12 late noble exploits the glory of diſengaging 
his brethren, who were ſurrounded by the 
Greeks in the hill country. The * 
ble Khaled immediately began his march with 
a detachment of three thouſand men, which 
were ſpeedily followed by two thouſand 
others, headed by Aiad-ebn-Ganam: _ 
The Greeks The Grecians ſoon received intelligence of 
Fe the reinforcements that were coming to the 
relief of the Muffulmen ; and whether they 
thought them to be more numerous than they 
really were, or whether the bare name of 
Khaled, whom the Chriſtians ſo much dreaded, 
had inſpired them with terror, the Muſſul- 
men, who till that time had been cloſcly 
blocked up, were amazed one morning to 
hear the news, that the Greeks had retired in the 
night-time, in ſo precipitate a manner, as very 
little differed from a flight; they even left 
behind them their tents and great part of 
their baggage. 
The arch Khaled was highly vexed at their retreat: 
— he depended on ſignalizing himſelf in that ex- 
| pedition, 
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pedition, and at leaſt of retaking the priſo- OMRA, 
ners the Grecians had made. He even 2 _ 
would have marched out forthwith in pu- 
ſuit of the enemy, in order to haraſs them 
N in their retreat: but Meiſſarah, and the reſt 
of the chief officers, who had found an op- 
portunity to reconnoitre the ground in the 
neighbourhood of their poſt, repreſented to 
Khaled that he would expoſe himſelf to 
manifeſt danger by advancing any further ; 
and that it would be moſt prudent at that 
time to give over an undertaking, which 
was like to have been attended with the 
moſt fatal conſequences : Khaled, therefore, 
was obliged to comply with their opinion, 
which was to make their retreat in good 
order, and join Obeidah's army. 
That general wrote to the Caliph to in- 
form him of what had paſſed, as well as of 
the improbability of ever ſurmounting the 
difficulties in paſſing the mountains. He 
alſo mentioned the priſoners, and in parti- 
cular Abdallah, and told him it was a mat- 
ter of importance not to ſuffer that officer 
to continue long in the hands of the Greeks, 
who, glorying in ſuch a prize as in a con- 
queſt, had ſent away that Muſſulman in 
great haſte to Conſtantinople, for fear he 
thould be retaken. 
So ſoon as the Caliph received the news, 
he diſpatched a letter to Heraclius to de- 
mand Abdallah. The letter was couched in 
theſe terms: 1 | 
Vol. I. 1 6" 10 
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Onan. © In the name of God moſt merciful; 
C 2. 674, Praiſe be to God, who is the Lord of this 
: 1 8 world, and of that which is to come; who 
which the Ca. has neither equal, wife, nor ſon “. May 
liph demands his bleſſing be on his apoſtle. Omar, the 
1 ſervant of God, to Heraclius, emperor of 

rty. F 

the Greeks. On receipt of this letter, do 
not fail to ſend back to me the muſſulman 
priſoner now in your power, and who is 
called Abdallah-ebn-Hodafah. If you com- 
ply, I ſhall have hopes that God will lead 
| you in the right way: but if you refuſe, I 
ſhall ſend againſt you men, who are not 
. diverted by trade and merchandize from the 
remembrance of God. Health and happi- 
neſs be upon every one that follows the 
right way.” | 
The emperor muſt have been touched to 
the quick by the arrogant ſtile of this letter. 
However, far from complaining of it, he 
ſpeedily complied with the Caliph's requeſt; 
and not only ſent home the priſoner, but 
alſo made Omar a preſent of a very valuable 
diamond. The Caliph, diſdaining to keep 
the gift, cauſed the jewel to be fold, and 
ſent the produce of it to the public treaſury, 
He had a long conference with the priſoner 
touching the ſtate of the emperor's court, 
Abdallah related to him how ſtrongly he 


„This was a reproach levelled by the Caliph againſt the 
Chriſtians, on account of the myſtery of the holy trinity, 
and title of mother of God, which they gave to the virgin 


Mary « 
* had 
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had been ſollicited to change his religion; Oman. 
but that neither ere nor threats had Hegyra 17. 


been able to ſhake 
that the emperor had cauſed him to be very 
| cloſely confined, without ſuffering any thing 
to be provided for him to eat and drink, 
fave the fleſh of hogs and wine, both of 
which were prohibited by the law of Ma- 
homet ; but K he had not touched either. 
And having taken no food during three 
days, Heraclius, who was aſtoniſhed at his 
conſtancy, ceaſed to make any further at- 
tempts. 

When the Caliph wrote to the emperor 
to demand the releaſe of Abdallah, he diſ- 
patched a meſſenger at the ſame time to 
Obeidah, with orders to puſh on the con- 
queſts of the Muſſulmen. He no longer 
inſiſted on their invading the hill- country, 
which he found was an enterprize of very 
great difficulty and hazard; but he preſſed 
the general ſpeedily to take ſuch meaſures 
as he ſhould think proper for ſubduing tho 
remainder of Syria. 

Obeidah being thus inveſted with unli- 
mitted authority by the Caliph, reſolved to 
give ſome time for refreſnment to his troops, 
who were very much fatigued. However, 
that the mahometan conqueſts might not be 
delayed, he ſent a courier to Amru-ebn-Alas, 
ordering him to go upon action with the 
army under his command, 


T 2 Amru 


is reſolution. He added, 9 
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Conqueſts of 


the Arabians *© 


in Paleſtine. 
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Amru was then in Paleſtine, where he 
had brought ſeveral towns under obedience 
of the Muſſulmen. So ſoon as he received 
Obeidah's orders, he began his march to- 
wards Cæſarea, where it was reported Con- 
ſtantine, the ſon of Heraclius, had poſted 
himſelf with a conſiderable army. But when 
he entered that territory, he found he could 
not poſſibly advance without giving battle, 
Conſtantine having ſtrongly intrenched him- 
ſelf, and ſeeming ready to diſpute the paſ- 
ſage. Amru therefore pitched his camp at 
a little diſtance from that of the prince, and 
made preparations for attacking the enemy 
without delay. 

It was ſoon evident that though Conſtan- 
tine ſtill boldly ſtood his ground, he had 
no intentions to riſk a battle. He firſt at- 
tempted to ſurprize the Mahometans; for 
which purpoſe he ſent an Arabian Chriſtian 
to reconnoitre the poſture and ſtrength of 
the enemy. The arabian ſpy, who was a 
thorough maſter of his trade, flipped into 
the camp, and was for ſeveral days a wit- 
neſs of all that paſſed there. But ſome per- 
ſon having accidentally trodden on his gar- 
ment, ſo that he was like to fall, he inad- 
vertently ſwore by Jeſus Chriſt : on this the 
Muſſulmen found he was a chriſtian ſpy, 
and forthwith put him to death. 

Amru having been informed of it, was 
vexed they had acted ſo precipitately. He 


reproved the officers who were preſent at 


that 
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him the only means which providence had 
afforded, of becoming acquainted with every 
ſtep taken by the Chriſtians. He then 
cauſed proclamation to be made through 
the whole camp, that all ſuch ſpies as might 
be thereafter diſcovered, ſhould be brought 
before him. 3 | 

In a ſhort time a grecian prieſt came to 
the arabian camp, and demanded audience 
of the general. He was forthwith intro- 
duced to Amru, and informed him that 
Conſtantine was defirous of treating with 
him; for which purpoſe he requeſted that 
ſome truſty perſon might be ſent in order to 
confer with him. Amru reſolved to go him- 
ſelf, that affairs might be the ſooner diſ- 
patched. 

The grecian prince gave the muſſulman 
chief a very polite and honourable recep- 
tion. The firſt compliments being paſſed, 
he offered him a chair ; but Amru refuſed 
it, and according to the mahometan cuſtom, 
fat croſs-legged on the ground, with his 
{word and ſpear lying in his lap: And a 
very extraordinary conference paſſed be- 
tween them, if we may credit the account 
given of it by an arabian writer. 


Conſtantine in the firſt place remonſtrated Conference 
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that juncture, ſaying, they had taken from Ou. 
Hegyra 17.“ 


that the Arabians and Greeks were in the between Con- 


they were brethren. As they differ ſo 
widely in point of religion, how can they 
| ak be 


g ſtantine and 
wrong to make war againſt each other, for Amru. 
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be brethren ?” replied Amru. *© Beſides,” 
added he, what evidence can be produced 
of the kindred between the Coreſchites and 
the Grecians ?” The prince, in order to 

rove it, made along harangue, in which 

e deduced the pedigree from the days of 
Adam. 

Amru anſwered, that it was true the Ara- 
bians and Greeks were both. deſcended from 
Abraham and Noah : that Noah had divided 
the land between his three ſons; that to 
Shem he gave Syria, and the adjacent coun- 
tries; and the Arabians being of the race of 
Shem, were conſequently his right heirs, 
4 But however,” added he, © the earth is 
the Lord's, and he gives it as an inheritance 
to thoſe he chuſeth. We are his ſervants ; 
he hath given it up into our hands; and 
we only re-enter into poſſeſſion of our an- 
tient inheritance, to which we have a better 
title than you. We have long enough dwelt 
in our ſcorching and barren deſerts : we will 
now poſſeſs this delightful country, and 
make a full conqueſt of the land ; for it is 
no more than equitable that we ſhould enjoy 
it in our turn.“ 

The Muſſulman then directing his diſ- 
courſe to the Grecians who were preſent, 
told them, that they had no other means 
left to ſecure their abode in that country, 


but the embracing Mahometiſm, and paying 


tribute to the Unitarians z or deciding their 
quarrel by the ſword, © I point out to _ 
Wes al 


r wins gui 
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faid he concluding his diſcourſe, © the way to Oman. 


Hegyra 17. 
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ſafety ; but ye are rebels, as your father 
Eſau was. You own us to be your kins- 
folks; but we will have no affinity with you, 
whilſt you continue in infidelity. We are 
deſcended from Iſhmael. Our prophet Ma- 
homet was inſpired by the angel Gabriel, to 
afford us the light of his holy truth, to 
guide us in the practice of that doctrine, 
which God himſelf was pleaſed to dictate.” 
Having faid theſe words, Amru aroſe ; 
and thus ended the conference, without the 
leaſt hopes of an accommodation. After 
which each fide made ready to come to a 
deciſive battle. | 
When a hiſtory offers to the reader's view 
two numerous armies ranged in battalia, he 
has great reaſon to expect he is about to be 
informed of the good or bad conduct of 
the reſpective generals who commanded and 
led them on to battle. He expects to ſee, 
as on a plan, the diſpoſitions and ſeveral mo- 


tions of thoſe great bodies, whoſe reſent- 


ment is ſtirred up againſt each other; and 
in ſhort, to know what particular acci- 


dent or feat inclined the victory to one of 


the ies. But no information of this 
kind can be gained from the arabian hiſto- 
rians; or at leaſt, Alvakedi, who hath hi- 


therto ſerved me as a pun in my narration, 
hath not deigned to afford us the leaſt infor- 


mation in that reſpect. For after giving an 


account of a combat, or rather a kind of 
124 juſting 
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Ou. juſting between two or three champions, 
ber gf. according to him the Chriſtians fell into diſ- 
Koe order, were routed, abandoned their cam 
and baggage, and fled. Examples of a ſimi- 
*lar kind have already appeared in this hiſtory, 
ſo that our ſurprize will not be ſo great at 
meeting with the ſame diſappointment on 
this occaſion. 

Single combat The two armies being therefore drawn 
— up in line of battle, and facing each other, 
ſeveral Ara- an officer of the grecian troops advanced up 
bans. to the Muſſulmen, and aſked if any of 
them would fight him in ſingle combat. 
Several of the Mahometans having earneſtly 
F ſollicited for the preference, it was granted 
to a young Arabian, who, burning with zeal 
for the mahometan religion, had liſted to 
ſerve in Syria, with a view to gain proſelites, 
or acquire a crown of martyrdom. But he 
was too young to cope with ſuch an anta- 
goniſt ; his ſtrength was by no means an- 
ſwerable to his courage and zeal : ſo that 
the grecian officer ſoon got the better of 
him, giving him a blow which laid him 

dead on the ſpot. | 
Two or three other Muſſulmen then of- 
fered themſelves, and ſucceſſively met with 
the ſame fate. At laſt Sergiabil appeared, 
and he was the laſt that fought. The aſ- 
ſault was like to have been fatal to the Muſ- 
ſulman. As he was very devout, and a 
rigorous obſerver of all the precepts of his 
religion, he had to ſo great a degree ema- 
ciated 
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| ciated and weakened himſelf by faſts and Ou. 
| watchings, that it was not probable he could esta 17. 
| long hold out againſt the chriſtian officer. 
In fact, Sergiabil was unhorſed at the firſt 
| onſet, and his adverſary had diſmounted, 

and was preparing to put him to death ; 

when a horſeman from the grecian army 

iſſuing out of the ranks, galloped full ſpeed, The cxvitian 

and came up time enough to cut off the officer is kil- 

chriſtian officer's head. He then rode off led. 

to the muſſulman army, to which he re- 

conducted Sergiabil. He confeſſed he had 

been one of thoſe who had formerly riſen 

up againſt Mahomet*. He owned, that the 

fear of being puniſhed for his crime, had 

induced him to take on in the ſervice of the 

Chriſtians, where he had long waited a fa- 

vourable opportunity to recover the favour 

of the Muſſulmen. He added, that he 

hoped the ſervice he had done would intitle 

him to a pardon. He was forgiven, and af- 

terwards employed in the ſervice of the 

nation. | 

The death of the grecian officer ſpread The Chrift- ' 


; - _» jans quit their 
terror and diſmay amongſt Conſtantine's outs. 


That Muſſulman was called Tuleihah-ebn-Chowailed. 
He was held in ſo great deteſtation by his countrymen, for 
having dared to ſtand up againſt Mahomet, that when 
Amru ſent him to Omar with a letter of recommendation, 
the Caliph was ſeized with horror at the fight of him. Byt 
the lively repentance of Tuleihah, joined to the important 
ſervice he had done in ſaving Sergiabil's life, perfectly re- 
ſtored him to the Caliph's favour, who pardoned his crime, 
and even gave him a command in the army. 7 
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Omar. troops. A great number of them being re- 
_—_ 27: ſolved to quit their colours, drew away with 
— dem many of their comrades, Such as had 
the courage to ſtay, had not however bra- 
very enough to face the enemy. They pre- 
tended they were unable to hold out againſt 
the Muſſulmen, whoſe ſtrength augmented 
each moment; and they reſolved, without 
orders, to regain their camp, and there 
ſtrongly intrench themſelves. 

Conſtantine However, they made no long ſtay there, 

retires 10 Cz- Conſtantine having reſolved to make his 

- eſcape to Cæſarea the following night; and 

the general's example drew on the multi- 
tude, ſo that the next day the Greeks aban- 
doned their camp, and went to ſeek for 
ſhelter, together with their prince. 

Amru having inſtantly ſent the news of 
theſe tranſactions to Obeidah, the general 
ordered him to march with all ſpeed to Cæ- 
farea, where he propoſed ſoon to join him, 
that they might together undertake the con- 

- queſt of Tripoli, Acre, and Tyre. 
Youkinna But at the very time Obeidah was iſſuing 
CE theſe orders, he received intelligence that 
meta. Youkinna had ſaved him much labour, by 
having gotten poſſeſſion of Tripoli. The 
general, highly pleaſed with the news, forth- 
with ſent Khaled to him with a detachment, 
concluding he might ſtand in need of relief 

to maintain poſſeſſion of the place. 

Khaled arrived very opportunely. You- 
kinna had ſcarce enjoyed for a moment the 


pleaſure 
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pleaſure of his new conqueſt, when he ſaw 
many ſhips fail into the port, laden with pro- 
viſions and arms for Conſtantine's troops, 
whoſe ſhameful retreat was not then known 
at court. Youkinna was preſent at the 
diſembarkation, and treated the captain and 
other officers as if they had been friends. 
He was, however, a little fearful of being 
diſcovered in the event ; but to his great 
joy he was informed of Khaled's arrival. 
That reinforcement calmed all his. fears. 
He took the officers of the ſhips priſoners, 
and having cauſed the greateſt part of the 

roviſions to be carried into the city, he in- 
treated Khaled to take charge of the place, 
whilſt he ſhould make the ſame attempt on 
Tyre, as had ſucceeded on Tripoli. | 


Youkinna therefore went on board the Vonkinna, at. 
tempting to 
take Tyre, is. 
diſcovered and 


ſhips he had ſeized, and arrived at Tyre : 
And when he entered the port, he ſent 
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word to the governor, that he was bring- ized. 
ing refreſhments for his troops, and thoſe of 


Conſtantine, On that account they gave 
him a very gracious reception, and provided 
a magnificent houſe in the principal ſquare 
for him and nine hundred men of his train. 
But a chriſtian officer there, happening to 
know Youkinna, adviſed the governor to be 
on his guard ; who took ſuch prudent mea- 
ſures, that with very little ſtir he cauſed 
Youkinna and all his men to be ſeized by 
the garriſon, and put in irons. As to thoſe 


who were on board the ſhips, though he 
| intended 
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Baſil ſets him 
at liberty. 


The Tyrians 
are forced to 


yield. 
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intended they ſhould undergo the ſame fate 


with their companions, yet he did not im- 
mediately ſecure them: and at that ve 
time an arabian detachment appeared in fight 
of Tyre, which ſeemed to threaten the 
place. The governor having cauſed thoſe 
troops to be reconnoitred, intelligence was 
brought him that they were Arabians, com- 
manded by Yeſid-ebn-abi-Sofian, one of the 
beſt generals amongſt the Muſſulmen. 

The governor finding that the enemy's 
detachment was not very numerous, reſolv- 
ed to attack them briſkly, and try to de- 
feat their troops before they could receive 
any reinforcement ; but firſt he cauſed You- 
kinna and the other priſoners to be brought 
into the citadel, and gave them in charge to 
a Greek named Baſil. | 

That Grecian was a traitor, who had long 
intended to deſert to the Mahometans : but 
he was defirous of previouſly ſtriking ſome 
notable blow, which might give him weight 
at his firſt appearance amongſt them. The 
preſent juncture ſeemed favourable to his de- 
ſign, which he imparted to Youkinna ; and 
as a proof of his zeal for Mahometiſm, he 
forthwith ſet that renegado and his whole 
train at liberty. 

So ſoon as Youkinna was freed from his 
chains, he ſent advice of his delivery to ſuch 
of his men as were on board the ſhips, and 
bid them come and join him at a place he 
appointed. He afterwards ſent the ſame in- 

formation 
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formation to Yeſid, who was then engaged 
with the governor. This news gave freſh 
courage to the Muſſulmen : they ſtood all 
the attacks of the Tyrians with the utmoſt 
bravery ; and at laſt victory openly declared 
in their favour by help of a motion which 
Youkinna made. He marched out of the 

lace, and attacked the Tyrians in the rear, 
whilſt the Arabians employed them in front. 
By means of this motion the governor's de- 
tachment was almoſt entirely cut in pieces. 
The conquerors then entered the city, and 
maſſacred all the inhabitants that fell in 
their way : but at laſt their fury abated, and 
they gave quarter to ſuch as offered to em- 
brace Mahometiſm. 
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The taking of Tyre threw the inhabitants Conſtantine 
of Cæſarea into the utmoſt conſternation, fies to Con- 


who thought they ſaw the Muſſulmen al- 
ready at their gates. However, they took 
ſome meaſures for defending themſelves 
againſt ſo formidable an enemy; but a new 
event fruſtrated all their deſigns. The faint- 
hearted Conſtantine, terrified at the loſs of 
Tyre, and without ſo much as once reflect- 
ing on the ſtrength of Cæſarea, the num- 
ber of its forces, or the great influence his 
preſence muſt have in ſuch a juncture, mean- 
ly conſidering only his own ſafety (as if 
the enemy had been actually on the point of 
entering the city) he by ſtealth quitted the 


place with his family, and with all ſpeed 
reached 


ſtantinople. 
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Cæſarea 
yields to the 
Arabians. 
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reached a port, where he embarked for 
Conſtantinople. 

This ſhameful deſertion of Conſtantine 
determined the fate of Cæſarea. The inha- 
bitants, who had no thought of. ſacrificing 
themſelves, in order to preſerve the place 
for a prince who had juſt ſo baſely abandon- 
ed them, unanimouſly reſolved to capitulate, 
They therefore ſent word to Amru, that 
they were ready to ſurrender, and to give 
up to him at the ſame time all that appear- 
ed to be Conſtantine's particular property. 
As to themſelves, they demanded ſecurity 
for their lives and fortunes, which was grant- 
ed them in confideration of two hundred 
thouſand pieces of filver. Amru then en- 
tered the place, and took poſſeſſion of it in 
the Caliph's name. * By 


The Arabians After this event, not a city was left that 


ſeize the other 


towns of 
Syria. 
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cers. 


dared to refuſe opening its gates to the Muſ- 
ſulmen: ſo that they were ſoon maſters of 
Ramlah, Acre, Joppa, Aſcalon, Gaza, Si- 
chem or Nabolos, and Tiberias in Paleſtine, 
and the cities of Beirout, Jabalah, Zidon, 
and Laodicea, on the coaſts of Syria. And 
ſo rapid was their conqueſt, that it was more 

like a journey than a military expedition. 
All theſe advantages were ſhortly croſſed 
by a terrible ſcourge with which that pro- 
vince, and all the adjacent parts were af- 
flicted. The plague laid waſte almoſt all 
Syria, and carried off ſo many people, that 
the year in which it happened was _ 
cc tne 
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giabil, Yeſid, and many other of the chief Hegyra 18. 


mahometan officers, died of that diſtemper. 
The famous Khaled had the good fortune 
to eſcape the common calamity; but he did 
not long ſurvive his brave companions in 
arms, who expired before his eyes. He 
died about three years afterwards. Hiſto- 
rians have not taken the leaſt notice either 
of the manner of his death, or the place 
where he died®, 

Immediately after Obeidah's death, Amru 
took on him the chief command of the 
army, and wrote. at the ſame time to the 
Caliph an account of the havock which the 
peſtilence had made amongſt the troops and 
officers: And as his waiting in Syria for 
orders muſt haye been attended with the 
greateſt danger, he informed Omar, that he 
would begin his march for Egypt, accord- 
ing to the former plan, and he deſired the 
Caliph would acquaint him with his will 
touching that enterprize. | 
Omar was ſenfibly grieved at the loſs the 
ſtate had ſuſtained by the death of thoſe 
great men, whom the plague had carried off. 
Having beſtowed ' on their memory all due 
praiſes, he conferred with the chief of his 
council touching the expedition into en. 
They were unanimouſly of opinion that the 
enterprize ſhould be carried into execution, 


: * Our author is miſtaken herein, though none of the ara- 
bian writers fix it with any certainty; ſome ſaying it was at 
Hems, others at Medina, : 

ut 
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Ou. but were divided in ſentiments touching who 
= - ſhould be general. Whether Amru's ex- 
— ploits had drawn on him the envy of his 
countrymen; or whether they did not think 

Oman him capable of conducting ſo important a 
ſtrives to pre. deſign, Othman, who had the greateſt in- 
vail on Omar fluence on the mind of Omar, ſtrove to per- 


ye _ ſuade him not to continue Amru in the com- 


command. mand of the army. 

How the Ca. But the Caliph differed with him in ſen- 

liph behaves timents: however, as he was unwilling to 

72 rte diſoblige Othman, he made uſe of an ex- 

| pedient which fully anſwered his purpoſe. 
He wrote to Amru, not actually to deprive 
him of command, but ordered him to re- 
turn with the troops, in caſe he ſhould be 
in Syria when the letter reached him : and 
if he was on the frontiers of Egypt (which 
there was reaſon to apprehend he might be, 
as he had time enough for that purpoſe) in 
ſuch caſe, Omar added, he ſhould continue 
his march. 

Theſe are the terms in which the Ca- 
liph wrote to him: © If this letter comes 
to your hands before you have entered 
Egypt, return the way you came ; but if 
you have entered that country at the time 
the courier ſhall deliver it to you, continue 
your march with the bleſſing of God; and 
be aſſured that if you want ſupplies, I will 
not fail ſending them to you.” 

It is highly probable that the Caliph, at 
the ſame time he ſent the letter, informed 

| Amru 
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Amru how he would have him act, that all Ouax. 
might ſucceed to their mutual wiſhes. In Cr 6 fe, 
fact, when that letter arrived, Amru was _ 
ſtill in the territory of Syria. That general 

told the courier, that as he had not then 

time to peruſe his letters, he muſt accom- 

pany the army, and he would diſpatch him 

the firſt leiſure moment. Amru cauſed his 

troops to march with double ſpeed, and ad- 

vanced towards the frontiers of Egypt. So 

ſoon as he was arrived there he halted, and 

having aſſembled his chief officers, he opened 

the Caliph's letter, and publickly read it: 

and then, as if he had not known what 
country they were in, he cauſed ſome of 

the inhabitants to be brought before him, of 

whom he afked, to what province the ſpot 

they were on belonged? The inhabitants 

having anſwered that he was in Egypt, 

« If fo,” ſaid the general briſkly to his offi- 

cers, “ we ſhall continue our march.” 

He accordingly marched on, and came be- 8 
fore a place called Pharma, to which he laid men in Egypt. 
ſiege. He made himſelf maſter of it in 
about a month's time, and afterwards march- Siege of Meſ- 
ed to Meſrah, where he was ſtopped during rh. 
almoſt ſeven months. The beſieged de- 
fended themſelves with amazing bravery : 
inſomuch that Amru, deſpairing ever to take 
the place without a powerful ſupply, wrote 
to the Caliph, and begged he would with- 
out delay ſend him a reinforcement, accord- 

ing to his promile. 
Vor. I. JJ The 
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The Caliph immediately ſent away ſome 
large detachments, which arriving in a ſhort 
time at Amru's camp, raiſed the courage 
and hopes of the beſiegers. However, not- 
withſtanding that ſuccour, the place would 
ſtill have held out a long time, had it not 
been for the treachery of the governor. 

He was named Makaukas, was of the 
ſect of the Jacobites*, and conſequently an 
enemy to the catholic Grecians, Beſides, 
as he had injured Heraclius by detaining 
the whole tribute of Egypt, of which he 
was appointed receiver, and had refuſed to 
ſend that prince the ſmalleſt part of it in 
the time of need, when the emperor's af- 


fairs were inſenſibly declining in Syria, he 


was juſtly apprehenſive that he ſhould be 
one day ſeverely puniſhed, if the Grecians 
ſhould get the better of the Mahometans, 
He therefore reſolved to take that oppor- 
tunity of depriving the emperor of the town, 
and of giving it up to the Muſſulmen, on 
ſuch terms as ſhould be moſt to his own 


advantage. 


The arrival of the reinforcements which 
had been ſent to Amru, gave Makaukas an 
occaſion to exaggerate the ſtrength of the 
beſiegers. He told the Greeks it would be 
impoſſible to hold out any longer, and that 
for his part he thought the moſt prudent 


| ® The Jacobites are a ſect of orientals, who acknowledge 
but one nature in Jeſus Chriſt. They are ſo called from one 
James Bardai, who gave riſe to that error in the ſixth century. 


ſtep 
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ſtep they could take would be, to abandon 


the citadel, and retire to a little iſland, lying 
in the midſt of the Nile, between Meſrah and 
the oppoſite bank, to which place he led the way 
and was followed by all the Coptics *, as well 
as by a part of the other grecian troops: but a 
great number of them remained, who were bent 
on uſing their utmoſt efforts to defend the caſtle. 

Few perſons now but entertained the ſtron + 
geſt ſuſpicions of the governor's treachery, and 
were firmly perſuaded his deſign was only to 
weaken the garriſon, and thereby facilitate the 
taking of the citadel. And he accordingly en- 
tered into a negotiation after he had quitted the 
place by ſending a deputation to Amru, toknow 
why he came and attacked men againſt whom 
hehad no juſt cauſe of complaint: he likewiſe 
repreſented to the general, that he would run 
great riſques by perſiſting in his enterprize, for 
as the inundation of the Nile was at hand, the 
camp of the Muſſulmen, and the ground all 
round about it would ſoon be laid under 
water, and they would inevitably fall into 
the hands of the Grecians. He added, that 


The name of Coptics, Cophtes, or Coptes, is ſup- 
N to be derived from the Greek &:yvaTx, Egyptian. 

ey were the natives of Egypt, and called fo to diſtinguiſh 
them from the Greeks, who had been fixed there ever ſince 
the time of Alexander the Great, After that people had em- 
braced Chriſtianity, the errors of the Jacobites crept in 
amongſt them, and the Coptics embraced it. But the 
Greeks continued to be Catholics, The latter were driven 
out on the abovementioned occaſion, and the Coptics 
made terms with the Mahometans, and fill inhabit that 
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he was however inclined to liſten to terms of 
accommodation, if the general would ſend a 
perſon duly authorized to treat with him, 
Amru immediately diſpatched to the go- 
vernor a truſty man named Abadah, who 
carried to him the terms. That envoy made 
the ſame propoſals as the Muſſulmen were 
wont to offer their enemies; which were 
either to turn Mahometans, to become tri- 
butaries, or finally to refer the quarrel to the 
deciſion of the Word. 

 Makaukas anſwered, that the Grecians 
would never ſubmit to either of the two firſt 
propofals; and as to the third, he believed 
they were not ſtrong enough ta make head 
againſt the Muſſulmen; for neither he nor his 
Coptics would lend them any afliſtance, and 
that he had reſolved, together with-thoſe of 
his party, to pay tribute; and as to what might 
befall theGreeks, he ſhould not trouble himſelf 
about it. 
Abadah being returried, m W given 
an account of bis negotiation, Amru eaſily 
{aw though the governor's deſign. The' ſtep 
he had taken in leaving the citadel, and car- 
rying with him a great number of his troops, 
added ta the great indifference he ſhewed in 
reſpe& to what concerned the' Grecians, 
made the muſſulman general form a reſo- 
lution to renew his attacks on the caſtle of 
Meſrah. 

The 125 was decided at the firſt aſſault. 


The Muſſulmen, being ſure that the _ 
0 
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of the place was greatly weakened, planted Ou. 
their ladders, and ſcaled the walls with won- ie 18. 
derful activity. One amongſt them named, ©. 2” 
Zobeir, was the firſt, that entered the place, Tie neige 
and he immediately crying out, Allah Kebai of Meſrah by 
(according to cuſtom) the reſt ran in crouds u. 
to ſecond him. And whilſt they were pour- 
ing into the citadel, a great part of the gar- 
rifon quitted it with the utmoſt precipitation, 
to reach the Nile. They went on board 
ſuch barques as they could find, and ſhel- 
tered themſelves in the iſland. - All ſuch as re- 
mained in the caſtle were either put to death 
or made priſoners. et; | 
The Grecians, who had retired to the iſland 
where Makaukas was, then perceived, but 
too late, that they were victims to the 
treacherous dealings of that governor. They 
would willingly have revenged themſelves 
for his villainous behaviour, but they dared 
make no attempt on him, on account of the 
great number of Coptics he had about him. 
Beſides, they did not think it fafe to tarry any 
longer with him, for fear he ſhould baſely give 
them up to the, Mahometans, - They there- 
fore re-embarked, and pafling to the other 
fide of the river, they retired to Keramol, 
a place fituated between Meſrah and Alex- 
re . 
In making fo ſpeedy an eſcape they ated The Arabians 
very prudently; for the perfidious Makaukas 8, Makaukas. 
treated with the Muſſulmen ſhortly after they 
had ſeized, the caſtle. He in the firſt place 
: x; * 11 ts ſtipulated, 
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Ou. ſtipulated, that his perſon and treaſures 
Hegyra — ſhould be ſafe; he alſo interpoſed in behalf 
of the Coptics, and it was that they ſhould 
piy a yearly capitation tax of two ducats. 
Makaukas required to be comprehended in 
that tax on the ſame footing with the reſt of 
the Coptics, and to be always conſidered as 
4 one of their body. In reſpect to the Greeks, 
he declared he would have nothing in common 
with them, for he was neither of their country 
nor of their religion. He confeſſed that fear 
had induced him for a long time to difſem- 
ble; but that ſince a fair opportunity offered, 
he took a pleaſure in making known his 
ſentiments ; and finally, he intreated the muſ- 
ſulman general never to make peace with the 
Grecians ; but on the contrary, to purſue them 

till he had utterly rooted them out. 

All theſe conditions were granted by Amru; 
but he added, that the Coptics ſhould be 
obliged to maintain at their own charge, during 
three days, all ſuch Muſſulmen as ſhould 
come amongſt them; that they ſhould repair 
the public bridges and highways; that 
they ſhould find quarters for the troops in their 
houſes, and ſhould take care to provide the 
muſſulman army with proviſions and ammu- 
nition, for which they ſhould be paid. 
| Thele ſeveral articles having been agreed to 
on both ſides, Amru forthwith decamped to 
march in purſuit of the Greeks. He went 
and attacked them in Keramol, where they 
defended themſeves for the ſpace of three days 

| with 
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with great reſolution; but at laſt the place Ouax. 
was carried, and a great number of Grecians Hegyra 18. 


loft their lives. However, many of them 
had the good fortune to eſcape the conqueror's 
ſword, and fled for refuge to Alexandria, 
which city was in a very ſhort time beſieged 
by the Muſſulmen. 


Ch. ær. 639. 


The ſiege was long and bloody. The Siege of 
Grecians repelled their attacks with the ut- Alexandria. 


moſt intrepidity, and made frequent ſallies, 
in which neither of the parties could boaſt 
of any advantage, for a great number of 
men were killed on each fide. The Muſſulmen 
thought they had gained a conſiderable point 
by making themſelves maſters of one of the 
main towers which defended the place, but 
they were diſlodged from it after a very warm 
engagement, which had like to have been at- 
tended with fatal conſequences, 

The brave Amru, who expoſed himſelf 


Amra and 
Makhaled 


like the meaneſt of his ſoldiers, was preſent are taken 
at the attack of the tower; and when he priſoners. 


had gained poſſeſſion of it, he ſtood the ſhock 
of the Grecians with admirable valour : but 
they ſo cloſely preſſed him, that he could 
not diſengage himſelf; ſo that he was taken 
priſoner, together with Moſlemah-ebn-Ma- 
khaled, one of his chief officers, and a man 
named Verdan, one of the general's ſlaves, who 
had always fought by his maſter's ſide. 


Thoſe priſoners were immediately brought How they 
before the governor, who, happily for the two —— thew 
firſt, did not know them to be perſons of 
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diſtinction. However he entertained ſome ſuſ- 
picions; when having asked what the Muſſul- 
men meant by running about the country in 
ſuch a manner, and diſturbing their neigh- 
bours, Amru anſwered with great ſpirit, that 
it was their defign to make other nations 
embrace Mahometiſm, or force them to be- 
come tributaries. | 

This bold language having given the gover- 
nor room to imagine that he who uſed it was 
no mean perſon, he ſpoke to ſome of his 
attendants to cut off his head. As the order 
was given in the Greek tongue, which Ver- 
dan underſtood, that ſlave had the preſence 
of mind to contrive a ſtratagem which faved 
his maſter's life : he gave Amru a box on the 
ear, and told him in an affected rage, that 
he was very bold to ſpeech it in his preſence. 
As Verdan probably appeared to be what he 
really was, the governor fell into. the ſnare: 
he thought the priſoners were only com- 
mon ſoldiers, and that the ſlave might have 
the command over the others by virtue of his 
being a kind of petty officer, which his va- 
nity induced him to ſhew. That miſtake 
cauſed the governor to change his mind, and 
he revoked the orders he had given. 

Moſlemah, upon this addreſſing himſelf to 
the governor, in his turn made uſe of another 
ſtratagem, which was alſo attended with the 
greateſt ſucceis. He told the commandant 
that the city would be ſoon freed from the 
Muſſulmen, for he had it from good autho- 
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rity that the Caliph had ſent the general at 
order to raiſe the ſiege, and that, inſtead of Cn 
attacking him ſword in hand, Omar was pre- 
paring to ſend him an embaſſy, conſiſting , 
of perſons of diſtinction, with whom an 
amicable treaty might be entered on, touch- 
ing the diſputes between the two nations. He 
added, that if they might be ſet at liberty, 
and permitted to inform their general of the 
kind treatment which the Grecians afforded 
their priſoners, he dared affure him that the 
accommodation would be entered into the 
ſooner, andin a very advantageous manner to 
the Chriſtians. 
The governor, who in all probability was 
a man eaſily to be impoſed on, ſimply be- 
lieved all Moſlemah had told him, and con- 
ſented to ſet them at liberty. The Muſſul- 
men were no ſooner out of the place, than 
they began to cry aloud, Allah Acbar. The 
whole muſſulman army inſtantly refounded 
with the fame joyful acclamation. The 
Grecians who were on the ramparts, were 
apprehenſive that ſo univerſal a joy at the re- 
turn of three priſoners, denoted that there 
muſt be amongſt them a perſon of chief 
note. They were ſoon informed of the truth, 
and the governor, to his great mortification, 
found, that he had had the muſſulman gene- 
ral in his hands, and ridiculouſly ſuffered 
himſelf to be deceived by a diſcourſe void 
of all probability, and on which he ought 
| at 
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Omar. at leaſt to have beſtowed a little reflexion, 
= 8 before he had releaſed the priſoners. 
9 The return of the general raiſed the cou- 
— rage of the Mahometans. They reſumed 
Heovra 1d. their attacks, and made them fo frequently, 
— * and with ſuch vigour, that the Chriſtians, 
whoſe troops daily diminiſhed, ſoon ſlack- 
ened in their defence. At laſt, after a ſiege 
of fourteen months, which coſt the Maho- 
metans almoſt three and twenty thouſand 
men, they made themſelves maſters of Alex- 
andria. 

The maſſacre was not conſiderable at the 
time they entered the city, becauſe the Greeks, 
who had formed a reſolution of abandoning 
the place, had taken proper meaſures for 
flying with ſafety. Some made their eſcape 
by ſea, and others fled far into the country, 
and took ſhelter in ſtrong holds, where they 
could not eaſily be ſurprized. 

So ſoon as Amru had taken poſſeſſion of 
Alexandria, he judged it neceſſary to purſue 
the flying Grecians, and deſtroy as many of 
them as he poſſibly could ; for he conclud- 
ed' that if they had time to ſecure them- 

ſelves, they would again fall on the Muſ- 
ſulmen, and ſo keep them continually under 
alarm. | 

The general ſeeing the city was totally 
abandoned, thought it needleſs to leave a 


a ſtrong garriſon there, whilſt he went in 


purſuit of the Greeks ; ſo that he appointed 
but a ſmall number of Muſſulmen to guard 
the 
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the place, and with the reſt of his troops 
followed after the unhappy Chriſtians, 

But during his abſence, the Grecians, who 
had embarked to make their eſcape by ſea, 
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The Greeks 
re-take Alex- 


being on the coaſt near Alexandria, were in- andria. 


formed that the garriſon of the place was 
very weak. They therefore forthwith ſailed 
back to the port of that city, and having 
made a deſcent under cover of the night, 
they killed the centinels, entered the place, 
and put almoſt all the muſſulman troops to 
the edge of the ſword. 


Some Arabians who had the good luck to The Arabians 


eſcape the ſlaughter, ran with all ſpeed to 
Amru, and told him the misfortune which 
had juſt happened. The general returned 
on the ſpot, in hopes of taking it by ſtorm ; 
but he found the Chriſtians lodged in the 
caſtle, where they had ſtrongly intrenched 
themſelves, ſo that he was forced to beſiege 
the place again. They now made as vigorous 
a defence as they had done during the firſt 
fiege, but it was not of ſo long continuance. 
The Greeks having for ſome time oppoſed 
the enemy with the moſt heroic bravery, 
found means to eſcape from the caſtle, and 
having reached the port, they again went on 
board their ſhips, and left the Mahometans 
in quiet poſſeſſion of Alexandria, Amru 
tarried there ſome time to put the place out 
of the reach of inſult, and thereby to deprive 
the Greeks of all thoughts of making any 


further attempts thereon, 
| At 


ſecond time. 
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Omar. At the time Alexandria was taken, the 
ain 5 behaviour of the muſſulman troops was very 

te remarkable ; the general had prohibited all 
Lins Bo plandering, and the foldiers ſo punctually 
being plun. obeyed, that not the ſmalleſt thing was touched, 
- dered. However, when they re-took the city, they 
earneſtly ſollicited Amru to revoke his orders, 
and permit them to enjoy the advantage they 
had merited by good ſervices ; but the gene- 
ral having commanded them to wait for the de- 
cifion of the Caliph, to whom he had wrote 
on that account the moment he became maſter 
of the place, there was no more ſtir, and each 
man readily ſubmitted. | 

The Caliph ſpeedily returned an anſwer. 
Omar, having expreſſed the higheſt ſatisfaction 
at Amru's conduct, returned him many 
thanks for the great care he had taken to 
reſtrain the ſoldiers from plundering. He de- 
fired he would continue his vigilance to prevent 
any ſpoil, and at the ſame time he charged 
him to gather up all the money, - jewels, and 
houſhold furniture, and to make out an ac- 
count thereof, to the end the ſame might be 
applied to the uſe of the Muſſulmen, and 
tor defraying the expences of the war. 

The taking of Alexandria decided the fate 
of all Egypt. That vaſt country having 
ſubmitted to the Mahometans, furniſhed them 
with an immenſe tribute. Each inhabitant, 
whether rich or poor, was taxed at two ducats 
a year. Such as were poſſeſſed of lands, 
farms, or vineyards, were moreover obliged to 
pay a ſum in proportion to their annual in- 

come. 
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come. Thus Egypt, which was very populous, 
filled the mahometan treaſury with riches ; Gt 


which, to men who lived with the greateſt * * 


auſterity and oeconomy, was an inexhauſtible 


or war, lived at a very ſmall expence, and at 


all times with the utmoſt frugality. They 


were ſtrangers to the uſe of wine and exqui- 
fite diſhes; their uſual drink was water. 
What they ate was extremely plain, and com- 
monly their favourite diet was milk, rice, 
and fruit. Their expence in cloathing was 
alſo a trifle; inſomuch that their treaſures 
ſwelled even in time of war. For the ſums 
they levied on the new conquered coun- 
try were more than ſufficient to pay the 
forces. 


Amongſt the riches found at Alexandria They burn 


the Alexan- 


drian Library. 


was a precious treaſure, which however the 
Muſſulmen did not think worthy their notice. 
It was an immenſe collection of books, known 


almoſt over the whole world by the name 
of the Alexandrian Library . The Arabians, 
| who 


* The yearly revenue was computed at twelve millions 
of ducats. 

+ Ptolomey Soter, when he founded a muſeum or aca- 
demy at Alexandria, at the ſame time began to form a li- 
brary, which he placed near his palace in a building called 
Bruchion. That library was conſiderably increaſed by his 


. fucceſlors. In the time of Philadelphus, his ſon, it amounted 


to one hundred thouſand volumes, and ſoon afterwards 
to four hundred thouſand. The number having tilt in- 
creaſed to three hundred thouſand more, the latter were 
| placed 


In, fact the Muſſulmen, whether in peace Frugality of 
the Mahome- 
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Owaz. who at that time had not applied themſelves 
Hegyrat9. to the ſciences, did not conſider the good 
' uſe they might have made of fo prodigious a 

collection of books. 

A famous diſciple of Ariſtotle, called 
John, and ſurnamed the Grammarian, was 
highly pleaſed to find that the library was 
left untouched. The great indifference thewn 
by the Mahometans to ſo noble a body of 
. learning, inſpired him with a deſign of ob- 

taining it from Amru, who had a very great 
value forhim. 

That general was not learned, but he had 
an underſtanding and natural taſte, which ex- 
cited his cui ioſity for pleaſing and uſeful 
knowledge; inſomuch that when he met 
with men capable of inſtructing him, he 
took a pleaſure in converſing with, and askin 
them many queſtions. Of all thoſe that re- 
mained in Alexandria, he took moſt delight 
in John the grammarian: he ſcarce paſſed a 
day without ſeeing him, and ſeemed al- 


1 a 


— in the Serapion, a temple ſo called from the ſtatue of 
erapis, which Ptolomey had cauſed to be brought from 
Sinope. During the war made by Cæſar on the Alexandrians, 
the Bruchion was burned, together with the four hundred thou- 
ſand volumesit contained, but the Serapion was preſerved. Cleo- 
patra, as it is generally believed, cauſed to be brought thither 
from Pergamus the library which Marc Antony made her 
a preſent of, which augmented it with two hundred thou- 
{and volumes; to which great numbers were afterwards 
added, which rendered the laſt library more numerous than 
the firſt, It had received damage more than once in the 
time of ſeveral revolutions, but had always recovered its 
former ſplendor, in which it continued till the time of the 
arabian war, when it was totally deſtroyed. 


ways 
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ſation. 

John, emboldened by the great regard and 
familiarity with which the general honoured 
him, took the liberty at laſt to mention the 
library, on which he had ſet his heart; and 
told him, that having obſerved the great in- 
difference ſhewn by his countrymen to 
thoſe books, which indeed could be of no 
uſe to the Arabians, as it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary they ſhould be perfect maſters of the 
ſeveral languages in which the authors had 
wrote, in order to underſtand them, he there- 
fore begged the favour that he would make 
him a preſent of them. He added, that he 
ſhould not have been ſo imprudent as to make 
ſuch a requeſt, if he had thought the library 
could be of the leaſt uſe to the Muſſulmen. 

Amru, who had a ſincere friendſhip for that 


learned man, anſwered with great kindneſs, 


that he heartily wiſhed the books had been 
at his own diſpoſal; in which caſe, he would 
have preſented them to him with the 
greateſt readineſs; but that he could not 
take ſuch a ſtep without the Caliph's direc- 
tions. However he bid him not be diſheart- 
ened ; told him he would forthwith write to 
Omar, and ſo ſtate the matter, that he ſhould 
expect to receive a ſatisfactory anſwer, He 
therefore diſpatched a letter, in which he 
highly exalted the merit of John, and affured 
the Caliph he was perfectly deſerving of ſuch a 


a preſent, 
The 
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The great precaution of Amru cauſed 
the deſtruction of that magnificent library. 
0. Omar fixed its fate by his anſwer to the ge- 
neral, which was — in theſe terms: 
As to the books you mention, either their 
contents do agree with what is written in 
the book of God, (the Alcoran) or do not 
agree: if they do agree, then the Alcoran is 
fatficient, and thoſe books are uſeleſs; if they 
do not agree, you mult deſtroy them. 

On receipt of the Caliph's letter, his orden 
were immediately put in execution, and the 
books were condemned to the flames. A 
judgment may be formed of their number, 
by the time it took up to burn them, Amru 
having cauſed them to be diſtributed over the 
whole city to heat the baths, which amounted 
to five thouſand, they were full ſix months in 
conſuming them. This was the ſecond time 
Alexandria had ſeen committed to the flames 
a molt valuable literary treaſure, the loſs of 
which was regretted even by the very Ara- 
bians, when a taſtefor letters prevailed amongſt 
them. 

Shortly after that fatal expedition, Amru 
received letters, by which he was informed 
that a terrible famine raged in Arabia, and 
began to be felt in Medina and the neigh- 
bouring parts. The Caliph commanded him 
to ſend a full ſupply without delay. 

The land of Egypt being extraordinary 
fertile, Amru met with no great difficulty in 
complying with the Caliph's orders. - So foon 

as 
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number of camels loaded with corn; the next Hegyra 19. 


day the ſame number ſet out, and fo every 
day: inſomuch that from Alexandria to Me- 
dina, which ſtood almoſt one hundred leagues 
diſtant from each other, there was a conti- 
nual ſtring, which began at the former and 
ended at the latter. 

By thoſe means Arabia was again bleſſed 
with plenty. But as the journey was long 
and difficult, Amru contrived a way to render 
it ſhorter and leſs expenſive. He had been 
informed that a roman emperor * had for- 
merly cauſed a canal to be digged at Meſrah, 
which reached to the Red Sea, and he under- 
took torepair it. In that great work heemployed 
part of his troops, and in a ſhort time made a 
very commodious channel, which he rendered 
navigable by turning into it the water of the 
Nile, They gave it the name of © Khalige 
Emir al Moumenin;“ that is to ſay, the canal 
of the commander of the faithful.” It was 
of ſingular uſe both to the Egyptians and Ara- 
bians, on account of its convenience for 
importing and exporting proviſions and mer- 
chandize. It now no longer ſubſiſts. It is 
ſaid the Turks let it run to ruin when they 
gained poſſeſſion of Egypt. 


r. 640. 


So ſoon as time and ſeaſon allowed, Amru Hegyra 21, 


made war in Africa, whilſt the other generals — 
marched into Afia to make conqueſts there. 642. 


Both thoſe countries were almoſt inticely 
* Trajan. | 


Vor. I. X brought 


XT. 641, 
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brought under the muſſulman yoke, and the 
mahometan religion ſoon prevailed in thoſe 
extenſive regions. 

Omar did not long enjoy the pleaſure he 
muſt have felt on account of the rapid con- 
queſts of his forces. He was unhappily 
aſſaſſinated by a Perſian named Firouz. The 
wretch was flave to a Muſſulman, who 
having condemned him to pay two pieces of 
money each day becauſe he refuſed to embrace 
Mahometiſm, the ſlave made his complaints 
to Omar, and begged he would order an abate- 
ment to be made in his tax, which was exor- 
bitant conſidering his condition. 

The Caliph aſked him how he got his 
livehhood, and the flave having anſwered 
him that he was a maſter of ſeveral trades, 
namely, of a carpenter, a carver, and that he 
was even a good architect ; Omar told him the 
tax was not too heavy, and that he might 
well pay it out of his gains. He diſmiſſed 
him with that anſwer, and told him at part- 
ing, that he intended to build ſome wind- 
mills, and would employ him about the work. 

The ſlave diſregarding the Caliph's promiſe, 
and his mind being ſoured with the thoughts 
that he muſt ſtill pay the tax, reſolved to be 
revenged on Omar for the unfavourable an- 
{wer he had given him; and in a few days, 
having entered the moſque whilſt the Caliph 
was reading the morning prayer, he wounded 
him in three places with a knife, and the 
wounds proved mortal, * 

e 


The Muſſulmen, who were about Omar, 


inſtantly laid hands on Firouz to apprehend Cb 23. 


him, but he being young, ſtrong and active, 
found means to get clear of them: he wounded 
thirteen, ſeven of whom died almoſt upon the 
ſpot. In ſhort, they could not ſecure the deſpe- 
rate aſſaſſin, until they had thrown a garment 
over his head, which prevented him from 
making any further defence. At laſt they got 
him into their cuſtody; but as they did not 
take timely precaution to diſarm him, he 
killed himſelf with his own knife. 


Omar did not expire till three days after Omar refuſes 


he had been wounded. In that interval, to nominate a 
ucceſſor. 


his friends ſtrongly preſſed him to nominate 
a ſucceſſor, but he would give them no poſi- 
tiveanſwer, He only ſaid, If Salem were 
now alive, I would chuſe him perferably to 
any other.” The chief of the Muſſulmen 
renewed their entreaties, and propoſed to him 
ſeveral perſons ; he refuſed to chuſe any of 
them, on pretence of ſome defect which 
rendered them unfit, In this manner did he 
exclude Ali, who might have laid claim to 
the ſovereignty, as being couſin and ſon-in- 
law of Mahomet. But Omar did not think 
him either prudent or ſteady enough for fo 
weighty a Een Othman-ebn- Aﬀan was 
alſo rejected, becauſe the Caliph thought he 
ſhewed an unwarrantable partiality for his 
friends and relations, 


As no perſon had thought of propofing 


his own ſon to be his ſucceſſor, it was imagined 
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chuſe a Ca- 
liph. 


Omar's elo- 
gium. 
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the Caliph. waited for ſuch an offer before 


he diſcloſed his reſolution. But when they 
mentioned it to. him, he gave no other an- 
{wer than that it was ſufficient for one per- 
ſon in a family to be accountable for the 
conduct and adminiſtration of the muſſul- 
man affairs. 

Omar having thus paſſed ſome time with- 
out ſeeming willing to come to any reſolu- 
tion, finally declared his will. He appoint- 
ed fix electors, whoſe names follow, Oth- 
man-ebn-Afﬀan, Ali-ebn-Abi-Taleb, Tellah, 


Zobeir-ebn-Abdallmotaleb, Abdarrahman- 


ebn-Auf, and Saed-ebn-Abi Wakkas. Thoſe 
electors were perſons of the greateſt diſtinc- 
tion in Arabia, had lived with the prophet, 

and been his moſt faithful companions. 
Soon after this nomination Omar died, 
being fixty-three years of age, and hav- 
ing reigned ten. He was extremely re- 
gretted by the Muſſulmen, whom he had 
governed with great moderation and pru- 
dence x. Having been always accuſtomed 
to 


* His adminiſtration of juſtice was very impartial, without 
regard to the quality or condition of the perſon accuſed. His 
deciſions were ſtrictly according to the ſenſe of the Koran, 
and the traditions of Mahomet, in whoſe days he gave a ſig- 
nal proof of his ſenſe of the duty of inferiors to their gover- 
nors, on the following occaſion : 

An obſtinate Moſluſman having a diſpute with a Jew, the 
cauſe was brought before Mahomet, who decreed in favour 
of the latter: but the Muſſulman refuſed to abide by the ſen- 
tence, and inſiſted that the cauſe ſhould be re-heard by Omar, 
who was then only a private man. The parties came betore 
Omar, and found him at the door of his houſe, Each party 
having 
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to a plain and private life, the luſtre of a Owas. 
throne wrought not the leaſt change in his Hegyra 23. 
manner of living. His cloathing, his lodg- 8 
ing, his diet, were a plain proof how much 
he lighted pomp and ornament. Water, 
barley bread, and rice, were his uſual drink 
and food. No Muſſulman was ever a more 
zealous obſerver of his religion, or more li- 
beral to the needy. Every Friday he uſed 
to diſtribute among them large ſums of 
money. It hath been already obſerved that 
Abubecre choſe the ſame day to beſtow his 
alms:; but he proportioned his charity to the 
neceſſities of the receiver, whereas Omar 

ve his without diſtinction to all ſuch as 
were in diſtreſs. He held it as a maxim, 
that virtue would be ſufficiently rewarded 
in the next world; but that in this world, 
riches ought to be employed only in ſupply- 
ing our temporal wants. 

In reſpect to his outward perſon, hiſto- 
rians deſcribe him as being tall and well- 


ſhaped. His complexion was brown, and | 
his head a little bald. His look was mild, A 


having opened his caſe, and Omar having been acquainted 13 
with the decifion already made, and deſired to make a freſh 1 
decree, he bid them ſtay, and ſaid he would decide their bu- 
ſineſs in a moment. He withdrew into the houſe, and return- 11 
ing with a drawn cymetar, at one blow ſmote off the Muſſul- 0 2 
man's head, ſaying with a loud voice, * See what they de- will} 
ſerve, who will not acquieſce in the determination of their 

judges.” On which account Mahomet called him Farouk ; 

intimating, that he knew as well how ta diſtinguiſh between 

truth and falſhood, juſtice and injuſtice, as to ſeparate a 

knave's head from his body. D'Herbelot Biblioth. Orient. 
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and at the ſame time very noble. Upon the 
whole, his phyſiognomy, which was ma. 
jeſtic, impreſſing fear and reſpe& in the 
minds of men, gained him the affections of 
all that lived under his authority, 

At the time of this Caliph I ſhall give an 


word Saracen. account (however without warranting it) of 


the origin of the word Saracen, or rather 
the general uſe of that denomination, under 
which the arabian Mahometans are known 
in hiſtory. | 

Opinions are much divided touching the 
etymology of that word. Some authors 
have aſſerted that the Arabians ſo called 
themſclves, with a view to propagate a be. 
lief, that they deſcended from Sarah, Abra- 
ham's wife. But it does not appear they 
ever entertained ſuch a thought. They them- 
ſelves ſaid they proceeded from Iſhmael, 
the ſon of Hagar, ſervant to that patriarch; 
and they even called themſelves Hagareens 
and Iſhmaelites. 

Others derive the word Saracen, in Latin 
Saraceni, from the arabian verb Scharaca, 
which fignifies Oriri, © to ariſe ;” becauſe 
thoſe people lie to the eaſt ; and for that rea- 
ſon the weſtern nations give them the name 
of orientals. | 

Others having conſidered that the word 
Sarak ſignifieth in the arabian tongue a rob- 
ber, and according to the Hebrew, barren- 
neſs and poverty, they ſuppoſe that the name 


Saracen was formed of it; a denomination 
which 
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| which is ſuitable enough to a nation which Ouax. 
ſtood in need of every thing, and lived only Geer 23- 
on what they forcibly took from their neigh- W 
bours. 

And ſome, who approve of that etymo- 
logy, tell us, that the nation in general al- 
ways retained the name of Arabians; and 
that the appellation of Saracen was given to 
the people of a certain diſtrict, who were 
actually robbers and thieves. 

But the nation in general becoming a ter- 
ror to all other people, on account of the 
ravages and incurſions they made and com- 
mitted, firſt on their neighbours, and after- 
wards on the moſt diſtant provinces and 
kingdoms, weſtern writers have indifferently 
given all that people the name of Saracens. 

I ſhall therefore often make uſe of that 
denomination in the ſequel, in order to com- 
ply with the language of hiſtorians, who 
have commonly employed it. Beſides, it 
will be very ſerviceable in diſtinguiſhing the 
arabian Mahometans, to whom it is proper, 
from the arabian Chriſtians, who were al- 
ways at war with them. 


X 4 OTH- 


Ine Hiro of 


oO T H M AN. 
The THIRD CALIPH. 


O ſoon as the death of Omar was made 
O public, the electors convened to chuſe 
a ſucceſſor. In the firſt council which was 
held for that purpoſe, Abdarrahman made 
two propoſals to his colleagues. The firſt, 
that the perſon who ſhould yote for him- 
ſelf might be excluded from the Caliph- 
ſhip. He in the next place offered to re- 
nounce the pretenſions he might have to 
that dignity, if they would leave the ſole 
choice of a Caliph to him. 
Both theſe propoſals were accepted by all 
the electors. Ali alone made ſome difficulty 
in ſubmitting to them; for as he had al- 
ready twice miſſed of being elected to that 
dignity, he was apprehenſive that the reſo- 
lution they had juſt taken would again de- 
ive him of it. However he came over 
to the reſt, for he plainly ſaw his oppoſition 
would be of no avail againſt a majority of 
votes. | 
Abdarrahman being therefore inveſted 
with full power to name a Caliph, directly 
turned his thoughts to Ali. He had a pri- 
vate conference with him, and offered to 
appoint him to that office, if he would pro- 
miſe to govern according to the doctrine 
| contained 
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contained in the book of God ®, and to un- Orauax. 
dertake nothing of importance without con- Hegyra 23. 


ſulting the elders. Ch. zr. 643. 


How paſſionately fond ſoever Ali was of Ali refuſech 
the Caliphſhip, he openly declared his ſen- the Caliph- 
timents. He anſwered, that he would rea- _ 
dily conform to all that was written in the 
book of God; but he would not be bound 
to regulate all matters of goverment after 
the opinion of the elders. Upon the re- 
ceipt of that anſwer Abdarrahman reſolved 
he would lay aſide all thoughts of Ali. 
Othman, whom he afterwards viſited on 
the ſame account, was more pliable ; he Othman 
ſubmitted to all the conditions that were of- feed Cu- 
fered, and was conſequently elected. * 

Othman began his reign by making war 
againſt the Perſians, who in the end were 
totally ſubdued, and forced to ſubmit to the 
mahometan power. 

That war was a continuance of one, The Arabians 
which had been proſecuted with great vi- ſubdue Perſia. 
gour under the preceding Caliph. When 
Omar aſcended the throne, he ſent troops 
into a diſtrit of Chaldea, called Perſian 
Irak, becauſe the Perſians remained in poſ- 
ſeſſion of it. That Caliph, having reſolved 
to make himſelf maſter of the country, 
raiſed a numerous army, which he ſent out 
under the command of Abu-Obeid, and ap- 
pointed Almothana, Amru, and Salit, to 
ſerye under him as lieutenant-generals. 


* The Alcoran. ; 
Obeid 
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Obeid marched towards the Euphrates, 
and having laid a bridge over that river, he 
paſſed it in fight of the Perſians, who made 
no motion to prevent him. They did not 
begin to act, until they ſaw him draw u 
his army in order of battle, after he hal 
paſſed over ; at which time they briſkly ha- 
raſſed him, and killed a great number of 
his men. But the general having ſoon given 
the ſignal, fell furiouſly on the Perſians, 
and made them give ground. The latter 
aſſumed freſh courage, rallied, returned to 
the charge, in their turns broke the Muſſul- 
men, and totally routed them. Obeid hay- 
ing been killed in the action, Almothana, 
his firſt lieutenant, uſed amazing efforts to 
get clear of the enemy. At laſt he gained 
the bridge, and croſſed the river with a 
ſmall number of Muſſulmen. He forthwith 


cauſed the bridge to be cut down to ſecure 


his retreat, and encamped at a little diſtance 
from the Euphrates, in a poſt where he 
ſtrongly entrenched himſelf, in order to 
wait in ſafety for the ſuccours which he 
had intreated the Caliph to ſend him with- 
out delay. 

Omar ſoon ſent him a large body of 
forces, whereby he was enabled again to 
take the field; and he forthwith ravaged all 
that part of Irak which lieth near the river 
Euphrates. 


Arzemidokht, who was then queen of 


Perſia, ſent out ſome troops to repel the 


Arabians. 
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Arabians. The two armies engaged; and Oruuax. 


after a diſpute, in which fortune ſeemed for Hes 23. 


ſian general was killed, and victory fell to 
the Muſſulmen. 

The Perſians imputed the loſs of that battle 
ta their queen, whom they afterwards depo- 
ſed, and gave the crown to a young prince af 
the royal family called Izdegerd, which de- 
ſcended from Ceſroes, the ſon of Hormiſ- 
das. During the reign of this prince they 
ſuffered greater misfortunes than they had 
felt under the government of Arzemidokhrt. 
The armies he ſent forth againſt the Ara- 
bians were worſted in ſeveral encounters, 
and eſcaped a total defeat only by taking 
ſhelter in ſtrong holds, which the enemy 
dared not to attack. | 
The conqueſts which the Muſſulmen were 
making in other provinces, prevented them 
from ſending forces into Irak; fo that for 
ſome years the Perſians remained undiſturb- 
ed. But at the very time ſiege was laid to 
Jeruſalem, Omar having commanded one 
of his moſt famous captains to begin freſh 
hoſtilities in Perſia, the conqueſt of that 
country was greatly forwarded by that ex- 
pedition. Said-ebn-Abi-Wakkas (for ſo the 
general ſent by Omar was called) made fo 
powerful an irruption into the Perſian do- 
minions, that he forced his way to the very 
capital, of which he made himſelf maſter, 
and carried away the treaſures, and all the 

riches, 


a long time to be doubtful, at laſt the per- Ch. ær. 043, 
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riches, which they had been amaſling ever 
{ince the reign of Coſroes. 

The muſſulman general ſtill puſhing on, 
was ſtopped in his career by a numerous 
army, which marched up to give him bat- 


tle. The Arabians were again victorious on 


this occaſion ; and king Izdegerd, finding 

his affairs were in a very dangerous ſituation, 

took ſhelter .in Ferganah, a ſtrong place, 

where he remained in quiet during the laſt 
ears of Omar's reign. 

But ſo ſoon as Othman aſcended the 
throne, he ſent out a ſtrong army, which 
enabled his generals ſpeedily to invade ſuch 

arts of Perſia as had not been conquered. 
The Muſſulmen in a ſhort time made them- 
ſelves maſters of ſeveral places which cover- 
ed the fortreſs, to which Izdegerd had retir- 
ed. That monarch, finding he was fo warmly 
aſſailed, had recourſe to a Turkiſh prince na- 
med Tarkan, who came at the head of a 
ſtrong army, and joined him. The king ſoon 
quarrelled with that prince, and inſulted him, 
In conſequence of which he retired, with- 
out any thoughts of revenge. But a Perſian 
of diſtinction named Mahwa, who had long 
entertained a hatred againſt Izdegerd, took 
that opportunity to put in execution a moſt 
cruel piece of revenge. He applied to Tar- 
kan, and ſpoke to him ſo warmly againſt 
the king, that he rouſed up his anger, and 
prevailed on him to join in his deſtruction. 


Thus 


the ARA BIANS. 


Thus whilſt the unhappy Izdegerd was . 


driven to be a kind of wanderer in his own 
dominions, to ſave himſelf from the purſuit 
of the Arabians, who infeſted the whole 
country, he fell a ſacrifice to thoſe very per- 
ſons from whom he might have expected 
ſuccour, had his conduct been agreeable to 
the rules of prudence and diſcretion. 

Tarkan being fired by Mahwa returned 
into Perſia, and meeting the king with ſome 
troops, he attacked and entirely defeated 
him. Mahwa purſued the ſhattered remains 
of his forces, cut part of them in pieces, 
and every where' ſought after Izdegerd, 
that he might glut his revenge. That prince 
having got clear of the runaways, made up 
to a mill, where he hoped to have eſcaped 
the ſearch of his enemies: but the miller 
ſtanding on terms with the prince, before 
he would ſuffer him to enter, ſome horſe- 
men of Mahwa's party eſpied him, and flew 
him on the ſpot “. 

On the death of that prince, a final end 
was put. to the empire of the Perſians, and 


* The circumſtances of that prince's death are differently 
related in the Bibliotheque Orientale, written by D*Herbelor. 
It is there ſaid that Izdegerd, having fled to a river which 
was not fordable, offered a rich bracelet to a waterman to 
carry him over the river. The boatman anſwered, that he 
would have nothing to do with his bracelet ; but if he car- 
ried him over, he would have four oboles f. During the diſ- 


pute, he was overtaken by the horſemen that purſued him, the fixth part of 


and ſlain, 


all 


Ch. ær. 643. 
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Ornawan. all the provinces thereof ſoon fell under the 
Hegyrs 23- dominion of the Muſſulmen. That great 
Ch. . 045: revolution happened in the 31ſt year of the 
Hegyra, in the 65 Iſt of the Chriſtian era, 
and about the ſeventh year of Othman's reign. 
It will appear I have a little anticipated that 
event. But I choſe to take this method, in 
order to avoid breaking the thread of my 
narrative, which I muſt have done, had I 
related the facts in the order of time the 
happened : and for the ſame cauſe I deferred 
relating ſo much of thoſe tranſactions as 
paſſed during the reign of Omar, to the 
end the whole might be comprehended 


under one view. 
Conqueſts of At the time the Perſian war was reſumed 
the Muſſul- under Othman, the Saracens had carried on 
— conqueſts upon the coaſts of Africa, 
from Egypt to the ſtreights of Gibraltar: 
but they ſometimes met with diſappoint- 
ments and misfortunes, which were occa- 
ſioned by the Caliph's imprudent conduct. 
Ochmar's bad Omar formed a right judgment of Oth- 
conduct. man's diſpoſition, when he refuſed to name 
him for his ſucceſſor, on account of the 
partial regard he ſaw Othman bore to his 
own family. And in fact, the undue pre- 
ference he gave to his relations ſoon raiſed 
great diſorders in the ſtate, which occaſioned 
his own deſtruction. 
He was fo imprudent as to recall Amru, 
to whoſe valour they were indebted for their 


conqueſts 
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conqueſts in Egypt: and he gave the go- Ornuax. 
vernment of that country to Abdallah-ebn- —— * 
Said, who had no other merit than being a 
his foſter- brother. 
This change had like to have coſt the 
Saracens the greateſt part of their conqueſts 
in Egypt: Amru had gained the love and 
eſteem of the Egyptians. He had artfully 
conformed to their manners and genius; 
and had ſo won upon them, that when 
ſome ſlight emotions aroſe from time to 
time, he pacified them, rather by means of i 
the affection they bore to him, than through 1 
their fear of his power. | þ 
As Abdallah poſſeſſed neither the ſame Hegyra 24. 1 
prudence nor bravery that Amru was maſter Ch. ær. 644. 1 
of, the people ſoon rated and eſteemed him The malcon- 1 
1 


tents deliver 


accordingly. They murmured at the change; ap Alexandria 
ſome malcontents even began their ſecret to the grecian | 
practices; and at laſt they ſent word to the mperor. 14 
emperor, that if he would cauſe a body of | 
troops to march ſpeedily into that country, | 
he might ſoon recover the poſſeſſion there- | 
of, and in particular of Alexandria; for the 
retaking of which they offered to be reſpon- 
ſible. 

So pleaſing a piece of news rouſed up the 
courage of the Grecians. The emperor ſoon 41 
raiſed conſiderable forces, and a numerous 
army ſhortly landed on the coaſts of Egypt, 
whence they marched directly to Alexandria. 
There needed no extraordinary efforts to 

take 
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take the place. On the appearance of the 
grecian army, ſuch of the inhabitants as had 
+ formed the, plan of the revolution, ſhewed 
themſelves, and prepared to execute their 
deſign. Abdallah, who was incapable of con- 
ducting a ſtate even in time of the moſt pro- 
found peace, was quite confounded amidſt 
thoſe commotions, and the city was taken. 

The loſs of Alexandria threw the inha- 
bitants of Medina into conſternation. Oth- 
man being then thoroughly ſenſible of the 
fault he had committed in laying aſide 
Amru, thought he could make no better 
amends for it than by reſtoring that general 
without delay to the government of Egypt. 

He therefore departed forthwith from Me- 
dina with freſh troops, and marched on 
with the utmoſt expedition. His arrival gave 
great pleaſure to ſuch of the Egyptians as 
had no hand in the conſpiracy, and they 
openly declared for him ſo ſoon as he came 
amongſt them. 

However, notwithſtanding the inclination 
the people bore him, the retaking Alexan- 
dria was of neceſſity a work of time. The 
Grecians made a brave defence, and fought 
ſo deſperately, that the Saracen general, en- 
raged by their reſiſtance, ſwore, if he was 
victorious he would diſmantle the place, 
and lay it ſo open on all ſides, that it might 
be entered without the leaſt difficulty. 


The 


„ 
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The general ſoon had it in his power to Oruuax. 


be as good as his word. The Saracens * — 


ſtormed the town, and at firſt made a terri- 
ble ſlaughter of the garriſon and inhabitants, Amru retakes 
which Amru could ſcarce put an end to, — 
even by exerting his utmoſt authority. How - des it. 
ever, at laſt he prevailed, and ſaved the lives 
of the greateſt number. He even com- 
manded that the flying enemy ſhould not be 
purſued too cloſely ; and by that means the 
grecian general, with the remains of his 
troops, had time to reach his ſhips, on board 
which he embarked with the utmoſt preci- 
pitation, and fled to Conſtantinople. Thus 
Alexandria was again brought into the power 
of the Muſſulmen, after it had remained 
about a year in the hands of its antient 
poſſeſſors. Liv 

Amru cauſed the forts and ramparts of 
the city to be demoliſhed, according to his 
oath : ſince which ume that city, ſo re- 
nowned on account of its founder, Alexan- 
der, and of other illuſtrious princes its ſove- - 
reigns, who had left many noble monu- 
ments of their grandeur, is now dwindled 
into a kind. of town, which however {till 
preſerves ſome light veſtiges of its former 
ſplendor. | 

Whilſt they were employed in the taking Hegyra 27. 
and deſtruction of that magnificent city, = gp Bod 
Moavias, the governor of Syria, had been bo ao” 
preparing a fleet which might enable the of Cyprus, 
daracens to make conqueſts of greater im- _ + mg —_ 


©. | 5 _ Y portance ted. 


Hegyra 27. 


They ſeize the 
iſle of Rhodes. 


Hegyra 34. 
Ch. ar. 654. 


againſt Oth- 
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portance than any they had already gained: 
His firſt attempt was on the iſland of Cyprus, 
of which he got poſſeſſion, though he could 
not maintain it for more than two years: 
during which the Chriſtians made many 
fruitleſs attempts to retake it; but at laſt, 
by dint of repeated attacks, they entered the 
iſle, and drove out the Muſſulmen. 

The following year Moavias was more 
ſucceſsful. Having met the grecian empe- 
ror, who was cruiſing in the phcenician ſea 
with a large fleet, he attacked — diſperſed 
his * and obliged him to fly. That 
action happened about the 34th year of the 
Hegyra, and the 654th of the chriſtian zra, 
The next year Moavias won the land of 
Rhodes, and threw down the famous Co- 
loſſus of the ſun, which was ſaid to be one 
of the wonders of the world. He cauſed 
it to be broken in pieces, and ſent it to 
Alexandria. 

The year that conqueſt was made, was 
the epocha of thoſe inteſtine commotions 
which put an end to Othman's reign. That 
Caliph had many good qualities, and would 
have been worthy of praiſe, had it been his 
lot only to have filled a private ſtation ; but 
he was unfit for government : whether 
it was through want of judgment or from 
Caprice, it is certain he was guilty of many 
imprudent actions, which cauſed him to be 
deſpiſed by the people, and furniſhed his 
enemies with an opportunity of * 

um, 
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him, and even of openly conſpiring againſt Oruuax. 


Hegyra 34. 
Ch. ær. 654. 


him. 

It was not at Medina alone that mur- 
murs were heard; each province in parti- 
cular had different cauſes of complaint 
againſt the Caliph. The flame inſenfibly 
fpread; their minds were imbittered, and 
at laſt the whole Muſſulman empire rung 
with complaints againſt Othman's admi- 
niſtration. 


Among other grievances, they accuſed Hegyra 353. 
him of not conſulting the elders, according Ch. ær. 655. 
to the engagement he entered into, previous Reaſons for a 
to his election to the ſovereignty ; that he? ole, 


had ſuffered Hakam-ebn-Al-As (whom the 
prophet had baniſhed, and the Caliphs had 
not preſumed to recal) to re-appear at Me- 
dina ; that he had deprived Said-ebn-Abi- 
vakkas, one of the fix electors of the govern- 
ment which he poſſeſſed, and had placed 
in his room 4 man of an infamous character ; 
that he had riſqued the loſs of Egypt, by 
recalling Amru, in order to beſtow that 
government on his foſter brother : a charge 
which occaſioned the loſs of a great number 
of Muſſulmen, who were ſlain at the ſecond 
fiege of Alexandria; that he had, in a 
laviſh manner, beſtowed the public money 
on his friends and relations : and they add- 
ed, as their laſt grievance, that he had pre- 
ſamed to fit in 4 pulpit uſed by Mahomet, 


in the moſque, whereas his predeceſſors had 
not dared, out of reſpect to the prophet, to 
1 place 


— 
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place themſelves therein. Abubecre had 
always fat a ſtep lower; and Omar, who 
was ſtill more modeſt, two ſteps below it. 
Such were the crimes which were openly. 
alledged againſt the Caliph. The ſteps he 
took to ſilence their complaints, totally 
alienated from him the minds of his ſubjects. 
He one day explained himſelf in the open 
moſque, touching the complaints that were 
formed againſt him, and particularly the uſe 
he made of the public treaſures. He laid it 
down as a maxim, that the treaſure being 
ſacred as belonging to God, he who was 
Caliph had an abſolute power to diſpoſe of 
it. He vented his curſes on all ſuch as 
ſhould dare to arraign his conduct by ground- 
leſs murmurings, or virulent libels; and he 
threatened ſeverely to puniſh all ſuch. as 
ſhould attempt to form the leaſt cabal 
againſt him. d 
AMuſſulman of ſpirit * who was preſent, 


having ſtood up and proteſted againſt the 


abſolute power which Othman arrogated 
to himſelf, the Caliph commanded he ſhould 
be puniſhed, which was done on the ſpot, 
and in fo inhuman a manner, that he was 
left ſor dead. 1 

This new event was as it were a ſignal for 
a revolt. The malecontents formed a con- 
federacy, and having taken up arms, they 


aſſembled together, and went and encamped 
at a ſmall diſtance from Medina, whence 


* Ammar-ebn-Yaſler. - 


they 
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they ſent deputies to the Caliph, with orders Orauax. 
to "w— that he ſhould either quit his dig- © 8 35. 


nity, or conform to the conduct of his pre- 
deceſſors. bf + 


The Caliph was quite diſconcerted by Method uſed 
this alternative: he at once loſt all the firm- Þy the Caliph 


neſs he ſhewed at the time the firſt com- 


to maintain 


himſelf in his 


5 broke out againſt him, and reſolved dignity. 


e would condeſcend to make excuſes, 
which rendered him contemptible in the 
eyes of the greateſt part of his ſubjects. 

He therefore ſolemnly declared in full 
moſque, that he was ſorry for the faults he 
had committed, in his management of the 
ſtate, and called God to witneſs, that he 
was reſolved to make 18255 amends for the 
future. 

This mortifying ſtep was ſo far Fo re- 
conciling his ſubjects to him, that, on the 
contrary, it increaſed their reſentment; for 
as they looked on his condeſcention to be no 
more than a baſe and artful attempt to main- 
tain himſelf in poſſeſſion of the throne, they 
therefore judged he was unworthy of it. 


The Caliph's ſecret enemies exaſperated The ſ-dition 
the minds of the people againſt him more cas. 


and more; and their deſign was greatly 
forwarded by the emiſſaries they ſent into 
the provinces, ſo that the whole empire was 
ſoon in a blaze. The malecontent troops, 
who were encamped near Medina, then re- 
ceived conſiderable reinforcements, and thoſe 

T1} forces 
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forces being joined, intended to enter the 
city, and openly attack the Caliph. 

Othman, who knew not what to do in fa 
deſperate a ſituation, at laſt had recourſe ta 
Mogairah-ebn-Schabah, and Amru-ebn-Al- 
As, (who was lately returned to Medina.)He 
intreated them to intercede for him with 
the rebels; and if he muſt be proſecuted, 
that they would at leaſt prevail on his ene. 
mies to afford him a fair trial, and judge 
him according to the rules and maxims of 
the Alcoran. 

The deputies returned without ſucceſs, 
The animoſity of the people was raiſed to fo 
high a pitch, that nothing favourable was ta 
be expected from them; and indeed Othman's 
advocates were forced to leave them without 
having been ſo much as heard. 

The Caliph, whoſe fears continually grew 
ſtronger, applied to Ali, and begged he 
would not abandon him in fo critical a junc- 
ture. Ali's mediation was more effectual 
than the former. The perſonal regard they 
had for him, but more their reſpect for him 


as Mahomet's ſon-in-law, prevailed on them 


to liſten to ſuch terms of accommodation as 
he came to propoſe. 

Ali had taken the precaution to cauſe Oth- 
man to ſign a writing, by which he promiſed 
forthwithto ns rs. ſuchcauſesof diſcontent 
as he had already given. This writing pur- 
ported no more than the Caliph had declared 
in the laſt i AK but as Al, had thereto 

ſubſcribed 
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ſubſcribed _ name as well as Othman, they Dn 
bably thought themſelves bound to n 35. 
— — ſo good a ſecurity. 1 
A conference was therefore immediately 
held, and the ſedition was ſuppreſſed, by Ali's 11 
conſenting to the firſt demand the people made. it 
They required that the government of Egypt i 
ſhould be given to Mahomet, the fon of Abu- 1 
becre, and that Abdallah ſhould be recalled. 
He was the ſame that ſuffered Alexandria to 
be taken, and who had been ſent for home, 
and replaced by Amru. But ſo ſoon as the 
latter had retaken that city, and reſtored tran- 
quillity in Egypt, he received orders to return 
to Medina, and the Caliph again replaced him 
by Abdallah. 
But now he had no hopes of maintaining 
him in that government. The Caliph even 
thought himſelf happy that by ſacrificing 
him he might regain the good-will of his 
ſubjects. He therefore recalled Abdallah, 
and appointed Mahomet in his ſtead, By 
that compliance the tumult was appeaſed, and 
each man returned to his duty, However, 
as the Caliph had many private enemies, they 
ſecretly conſpired his ruin, and the unhappy 
Othman finally became a prey to their ran- 
corous hatred, | 
It will doubtleſs be ſurprizing to find the Aicſha forms 
famous Aieſha amongſt the number of the 3 
Caliph's enemies, and ſtill more to hear the Othman. 
lots ſhe laid againſt him. That woman, who 
d gained the higheſt credit amongſt the 
1 Mahometans, 
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Mahometans, on account of her wiſdom and 
merit, had an utter averſion to Othman. 
35: Hiſtorians are filent as to the cauſe of her ha- 
tred ; and have only told us, that Aieſha was 
deſirous of placing on the throne Abdallah- 
ebn-Zobeir; and in order to ſucceed in her 
deſign, had prevailed on Abdallah to make 
away with the Caliph. 

It is a very difficult matter to reconcile the 
thoughts of ſo infamous a deſign, with the ex- 
travacant praiſes which hiſtorians have be- 


ſtowed on the good qualities of that woman: 


but what will ſeem more amazing is, that, 
having formed a project to dethrone che Ca- 
liph, ſhe did not chuſe Mahomet the ſon of 
Abubecre, who was her own brother, to be his 
ſucceſſor, rather than pitch on Abdallah, who 
was no relation to her. 

Aieſha, by her intrigues, gained a numerous 
party ; however the Caliph's ruin did not flow 
from that quarter. He nurtured in his own 
houſe a bitter enemy, who was the more dan- 
gerous, as he was the man he moſt confided 
in, and whom he employed to tranſact the 
greateſt part of his affairs. 

Mervan-cbn-Hakem (for ſo the traytor was 
called) was Othman's ſecretary : all diſpatches 
went through his hands ; he anſwered them ; 
and the Caliph readily approved what he did, 
without harbouring the leaſt ce of his 
treachery. 

When Mervan joined the cabal, he made 
uſe of the confidence 9 in him, abſo- 
lutely 
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lutely to undo the Caliph. | Amongſt all the Oranan. 


mines he ſprung for the accompliſhment of c — 


his purpoſe, none proved ſo fatal as a letter 
he forged at the very time Ali's mediation 
ſeemed to have reſtored Othman to the fa- 
vour of the people. 

Peace having thereby been. a little ſettled, 
the rebels had lain down their arms, and the 
inhabitants of the provinces who joined them 
had reſolved to return home. Mahomet, the 
fon of Abubecre, was alſo departed to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of his goverment, in order to-ſucceed 
Abdallah-ebn-Said, according to the agrees 
ment which ſerved as a baſis to the peace: 
Whilſt Mahomet was purſuing his journey 
with a numerous train of Egyptians, who were 
in Medina at the time of his departure, he 
faw a courier paſs by, who was carrying diſ- 

tches from the Caliph. The new governor 
ſtopped the meſſenger, and, finding he was 
going to Alexandria, he was ſeized with a 
curioſity to open the packet, and examine 
the contents of the letters. 

No ſooner had he unſealed the diſpatches, 
than to his great aſtoniſhment he found that 
the Caliph had ordered Abdallah to arreſt the 
new governor, ſo ſoon as he ſhould reach the 
territory of Egypt, and without form of law 
to cut off his hands and feet, as well as thoſe 
of ſeveral officers in his train; after which he 
was commanded to impale them. 

Such were the orders contained in the Ca- 


liph's diſpatches ; though the ill-fated Oth- 


man 
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man was an utter ſtranger to them. They were 
ſolely contrived by the faithleſs Mervan ; but 


they did not give themſelves time to fift mat- 


ters to the bottom. The letters bore the Ca- 
liph's name, and were ſealed with his ſeal : 
and that was enough to re-kindle the flame of 
ſedition, which had not been throughly extin- 
Mahomet in a fury turned back with his 
retinue, and on his arrival at Medina ſhewed 
the letters to all ſuch as were defirous of peruſ- 
ing them: he even cauſed copies of them 
to be diſperſed over the adjacent provinces, 
The minds of all men were filled with wrath, 
and their whole diſcourſe turned on the Ca- 
liph's treachery, and how neceflary it was to 
rid themſelves of him. | 
Though Othman loudlyproteſted he had na 
hands in the cruel orders iſſued in his name, 
it was of no avail, he could not obtain credit, 
and his houſe was ſoon ſurrounded by a croud 
of armed men, who threatened to deſtroy all 
with fire and ſword, if he was not delivered 


vp into their hands. 


In this diſmal fituation, the Caliph again 
had recourſe to Ali, who inſtantly ſent two | 
of his ſons, Haſſan and Hoflein, with a guard 
to defend the Caliph's houſe ; but whether 
they were not ſtrong enough to reſiſt the at- 
tacks of the conſpirators, or whether they 
were not diſpleaſed at the thoughts of a vacancy 
in the throne, on account of the hopes Ali 
might entertain of aſcendirg it, it is ſaid they 

2 made 
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made but a {light defence, and the Caliph's Oraman. 


enemies met with no great difficulty in forcing Ch 
their paſſage, of 
The Caliph, finding he could no longer truſt 
in arms for ſecurity from the vengeance of 
his enemies, was in hopes he might aſſuage 
their fury by the help of religious motives. 
80 ſoon as he was informed the mutineers had 
entered his houſe, he graſped the Alcoran, 
and placing it on his breaſt, he thus appeared 
before thoſe who were come to aſſaſſinate him. 
He flattered himſelf that the famous book, for 
which the Muſſulmen entertained fo great a 
veneration, would have proved an effectual 
ſafe-guard, and that he ſhould have obtained 
time to make proof of the impoſture which 
had cauſed the diſorder; but this precaution 
he made uſe of abſolutely failed him. As 
their reſentment was levelled at his perſon 
alone, ſo ſoon as he appeared, they were blind 
to all other objects; and, without heeding 
whether he was under protection of the Al- 
eoran or not, they gave him ſeveral wounds 
with ſwords and ſpears, of which he died on 
the ſpot. z 
Thus died the unhappy Othman, third Ca- 
liph of the Arabians. He was then fourſcore 
years old, and had reigned about twelve years. 
His enemies had not fully ſatisfied their re- 
venge by inflicting on him fo cruel a death; 
they refuſed to beſtow on his body an ho- 
nourable interment, His corpſe lay three 
days above ground, and at laſt they conde- 
ſcended 
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ſcended to bury it ; but without obſerving the 
leaſt of the ceremonies uſually performed for 
perſons of his rank, and at laſt he was in- 
terred in the very garments he wore when he 


was aſſaſſinated. 


Othman was tall, and of a very majeſtic 
air and deportment; his complexion was in- 
clining to brown, and his beard thick. As 
to his manners they were irreproachable; 
he had a very great reſpect and attachment 
to his religion, and was a ſcrupulous obſerver 
of all its precepts. He both read and me- 
ditated on the Alcoran with great a emen 
and was very liberal to the | 

He was condemned for ſhewing a partial 

regard for his own family; which often in- 

duced him to diſplace perſons of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed merit, to ſubſtitute to them men 
of little knowledge and mean capacity. 

It alſo appears that he did not make due 

uiries into the diſpoſitions and charac- 
ters of thoſe in whom he placed a confidence, 
and that he relied too much on their inte- 
grity: from whence aroſe all the fatal events 
which alienated the affections of his ſub- 
jects, and finally cauſed his deſtruction. 
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A. 


| BADAH is ſent by Amru to treat with Makaukas, 
A page 292. 
X ABDALLAH-EBN-GlaFFAR is appointed to attack a 

- monaſtery, at which a great fair was held, 165. He 

refuſeth to retire, tho there were more troops at the mo- 

than he expected to find, 166. He attacks the 
monaſtery, ibid. he is in, 167. Khaled goes 
to his aſſiſtance, ibid. He requires to have the daughter 
of the governor of Tripoli, who had been taken — 
and obtains her, 168. 

ABDALLAH-EBN-HoDAFAH is taken priſoner by the Greeks, 
271. Omar procures his liberty, 274. Conference be- 
tween them, ibid. 

ABDALLAH-EBN-SAID is appointed governor of Egypt, 4319. 
His incapacity and the — cauſeth, 1 i He 
is from Egypt, 329. 

ABDARRAHMAN, the — ſon, fights to advantage with 
the new governor of Boſtra, 74. His raſhneſs brings on 
a general action, in which the Arabians get the better, 75. 
He is admitted into Boſtra, and opens the gates to the 
Arabians, 78. Braves the grecian army, 82. He is 
appointed to carry news of the Grecians defeat to the 

Caliph, 125. He brings back his anſwer to Khaled, 127. 
He is concerned in purſuing the forces of Damaſcus, 
where he cuts off the head of Thomas their commander, 
150. Omar appoints him one of the electors, 308. 
Propoſal he made in the aſſembly for the election, 312. 

ABzanam conſidered by the Muſſulmen to be the founder of 
their religion, 225. 

Asus CRE appeaſes the diſpute that aroſe on the queſtion 
touching Mahomet's death, 36. And the like relating to 
the place of burying him, 37. Why he was called Abu- 
becre, 46. He is choſen ſucceſſor to Mahomet, 48. Steps 
he took with Ali to prevail on him to acknowledge his 
| authority, 


authority, 51. Indifference he ſhewed for ſovereignty, 
82. Motos he took to reſtrain a revolt ariſen in ſeveral 
ä 4. He reſolves to make war on the Chriſtians, 
| compel to beconie Mahometans or pay tribute, 
Letter he ſent to the governors of provinces to aſſem- 
ble troops, 61, He reviews his army, and prays for the 
proſperity of his arms, ibid. Orders he gives the gene- 
ral, 62. Sends freſh troops into Syria under command 
of Said, 65. Method he uſed to deprive Said of the 
command, 66. His orders to Amru on appointing him 
general, 67. He raiſes Abu-obeidah to be aliſſimo 
of the army in Syria, 68. He takes from him the com- 
mand and gives it to Khaled; ibid. His ſentiments on 
receiving news of the ſucceſs of his forces, 125. The 
Arabians aſking leave to ſerve in Syria, he denies them, 
ibid. — made by them on that account, 
126. He grants their requeſt, 127. Death of that Ca- 
liph, 154. He names Omar for his ſucceſſor, and pre- 
vails on him to accept the Caliphſhip, ibid. Prayer he 
2 on * occaſion, ibid. His character, 1 — 9 
ion of his on, 157. Omar's praiſes is diſ- 
— fk He 2 greatly regretted, 162. 

ABVu-OsBIDAn. Vide OnsiDan. | 

ABU-SoFIanN. Vide SoriAx. | 

A114, a name given to a city of Jeruſalem, 212. 

AtzsHa, Mahomet's favourite wife, 36. At what age ſhe 
was married, and when ſhe died, 46. She is conſulted 
as being filled with the ſpirit of Mahomet, 66. She forms 
a conſpiracy to dethrone Othman, 327. 

ALcoRan, what it is, and what it contains, 39. 42. On 
what occaſion many chapters of that book were framed, 40. 
Who aſſiſted Mahomet in compoſing his Alcoran, 43. By 
whom the ſeveral chapters of it were collected, 157. 

ALEXANDRIA, how conquered by the Arabians, 298. Re- 
taken by the Grecians, 299. The Arabians maſter it a 
ſecond time, ibid. By whom the library of that city was 
founded and augmented, 301. It is burned by the Ara- 
bians, 304. The city is diſmantled, 321. Its ſtate ſince 
that time, ibid, | 

AL1 appointed regent in the abſence of Mahomet his couſin, 
33. His claim to the Caliphſhip, 50. He is forced to do 

mage to Abubecre, 51. Advice he gives the Caliph, 
127. He does not oppoſe Omar's de bon, 158. Pre- 


vails on him to viſit Jeruſalem, 217. Is appointed to 


govern the ſtate worry, bay Abſence, ibid. Reaſon why 
Omar did not appoint him his ſucceſſor, 307. He is * 
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of the fix electors, 308. He refuſes the Caliphſhip, 31 3. 
He quells an inſurrection againſt Othman, 326. Is ac- 
cuſed of not aſſiſting him as he ought, 330. 

ALLan AcBaRr, war cry of the Mahometans, 78. 

ALMOTHANA gathers the remains of the arabian army and 
ſecures them, 314. 

ALVAKEDI, an arabian hiſtorian. Reflections on that author, 
and other writers of the ſame country, 87. 

AMRU-EBN-AL-As appointed general of the reinforcements 
ſent into Syria, 67. Is recalled from Irak, 100. His 

- ſucceſs in Paleſtine, 276. Account of the conference be- 
tween him and Conſtantine, 277. He takes poſſeſſion of 

Ceſarea, 286. Is appointed generalifimo after Obeidah's 

death, 287. Goes into Egypt to ſubdue it, 289. Takes 
Pharmah, and beſieges Meſrah, ibid. Conditions he 
grants the governor on his yielding, 293. Beſieges Alex- 
andria, 295. Is taken priſoner, ibid. How he recovers 
his liberty, 295. Takes Alexandria, 298. Prevents its 

300. Conquers all Egypt, ibid. His 
taſte for learning and learned men, 302. Conſults Omar 
what he ſhould do with the Alexandrian library, 303. 
Methods he uſed to ſupply Arabia, viſited with a famine, 
305. He makes war in Africa, ibid. Is recalled from 
Egypt, 318. Is ſent back again and retakes Alexandria, 
320. The Calph employs him to appeaſe the conſpi- 

rators, 426. 

AxGELs, The Arabians believe that angels fight on their 
fide amongſt their troops, 187. How they deſcribe them, 
188, note. 

AnsAaR1lans, why ſo called, 37, note. They require 
that Mahomet ſhould be buried at Medina, 37. They 
ſet up a right of appointing a ſovereign over the Muſſul- 
_ 4+ : WE 3 

ARABIA, phical deſcription of that province, 3. Re- 
hgions prevailed there in Mahomet's days, . 

Ax ABIAMs, their different ſettlements, 4. Their antiquity, 
ibid, Conquered by the Romans, 5. Submit to Maho- 
met, 32. 

{acne hg name given to the kings of Gaſſan, 4. 

AzzEMIDOKHT, queen of Perſia, is dethroned, 315. 

ASTACKHAR, a grecian prieſt, negociates a truce between 
the Arabians and the city of Kenucirin, 175. 
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Bau. Vide SercIVs. 
Bast, his treachery, 284. 
BLAaCK-STONE, What it is, 26, note. 


Booty, how divided, 153, 168. 
C. 


Caas, an arabian poet recovers Mahomet's favour after 
having wrote a ſatire againſt him, 30. Mahomet inveſts 
him with his robe, ibid. What became of it, ibid, note, 

Caas, account of that Jew's converſion to Mahometiſm, 
22 

Caiban, what it is, 6. The ſuperintendance of that 
temple goes from the title of the Khoſaites to the Corai- 
ſchites, 7. 

Capnica eſpouſes Mahomet, 8. She propagates her huſ- 
band's doctrine, 11. Her death, 46. 

Carin, title given to Mahomet's ſucceſiors, 50. 

Cal ous brings ſuccours to Damaſcus, 80. His . 
the governor of that city about the command, 81. Is 
obliged to accept of the challenge given by Khaled, 83. 
Is vanquiſhed and made priſoner, 85. He adviſes Khaled 
to challenge the governor to a ſingle combat, ibid. Is be- 
headed by Khaled's order, 87. 

CamELs, ſacrifices of, inſtituted by Mahomet ; neglected 
by his followers, 34. 

CavLan, Derar's ſiſter, ſtirs up the arabian women, her. 
fellow priſoners, not to ſubmit to the treatment the Greeks 
were preparing for them, 105. She kills a grecian ſol- 
dier, 106. Deſpiſes the careſſes and threats of Peter the 
general, 107. She breaks his horſes legs, ibid. She 
1s placed at the head of the battalions compoſed of ara- 
bian women at the battle of Ainadin, 115. 

CoxnsTanTINE, ſon of the emperor Heraclius, complains 
that Mahan had ſuffered the Arabians to decamp without 

falling on them, 120. He intrenches himſelf in fight of 
the arabian army, 276. Demands a conference, 277. 
Account of that conference, ibid. He is deſerted by his 
troops, 282. Retires to Ceſarea, ibid. Flies to Conſtan- 
tinople, 285. 

Cor rics, what they are, 291, note. 

Cor arsCHiTEs, the moſt famous tribe of the Arabians, 6. 
They ſeize the ſuperintendance of the Caabah, 7. Op- 


pole 
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poſe Mahomet's doctrine, 11. They worſt his troops, 15. 
Gain a victory over them, 18. «Make a truce with Ma- 
homet, 21. Great part of that tribe embrace his doc- 


trine, 27. 
D. 
Damascus, a city of Syria, account of the ſiege thereof . 
Dames undertakes to ſurprize the caſtle of Aleppo. and 4 


ceeds, 238. He engages in a ſingle combat with Neſtorius, 


who takes him priſoner, 261. He regains his li , 262. 
Offers to — ſubdue the Hill Country, — 
David goes to Khaled from the grecian general to pro 
an interview, 118. He informs Khaled of Verdanus's de- 
ſign to get him aſſaſſinated during the conference, 119. 
DeraR braves the grecian army, 82. Skirmiſhes with them, 
Kills their dard-bearer, and alone drives away 
the Chriſtians that attempted to retake it, 94. He is wound- 
ed by the governor of 2, whom he afterwards kills, 
95. He is taken priſoner, ibid. Is ſet at liberty, 97. 
attacks the troops of Damaſcus, defeats them, and | 
Paul their commander, 103, Kills their general Peter, 


and ſets Caulah at li , 109. Alone defends himſelf 


again 3o horſemen, and kills ſeveral of them, 113. En- 


pages with the Greeks near Ainadin, 117. Slays the ſol- 


Verdanus had placed in ambuſh to ſurprize Khaled, 
120. He kills Verdanus, 123. Goes with Khaled to 
aſſiſt the Arabians, who were attacking a monaſtery, 167. 
Marches with a reinforcement to Obeidah, 184. Is taken 
p—_ 202. ls ſer at liberty, 207. Being taken by 
Haim, he is preſented to the emperor, 256, Converſation 
between him and that prince, 257. He fallies out on the 
grecian army, 265. + | 


Enx, an arabian word, which ſignifies ſon, 24, note. 
Eurx-AI-Movuzxix, title given to Omar, and uſed by his 
ſucceſſors, 159. 


F. 


Famine in Arabia, 304. How remedied, 30g. 

Fariua, daughter of Mahomet, Ali's wife, 47. 

Fixouz, cauſe of his diſpleaſure againſt the Caliph, 306. 
He aſſaſſinates him, ibid. Kills himſelf after an obſtinate 
defence, 307. 3 G 
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Hec1az, province of Arabia Deſerta, 3. 


an 


G. 

Gapr1ie (the angel) how deſcribed in the Alcoran, 214, 
note. Account of the horſe which he provided to carry 
Mahomet to heaven, 215, note. 

Games of chance, prohibited by the Alcoran, and why, 


169, note. | 
GassaN, kings of, why ſo called, 4. 


GiaBALAH, on what occaſion he renounces Mahometiſm, 


171. He enters the emperor's ſervice, 172. He brings a 
reinforcement of troops to the grecian army, commanded 
by Mahan, 200. He rejects Khaled's propoſal of re- 
. maining neuter, 202. Is defeated, ibid. Propoſes to the 
emperor the aſſaſſination of the Caliph, 258. 


H. 


Harsa, daughter of Omar, Mahomet's wife, the time of 
her marriage and death, 46, 47. To her cuſtody they com- 
mit the Alcoran contained in one volume, 1 57. 

Hadi, or Hac1ax, ſurname given to Arabia Petrea, 3. 

Hai, the ſon of Giabalah, advantage he gains over the 
- Muſſulmen, 256. 

Hauz a receives from Mahomet, his nephew, the command of 
the muſſulman army, 15. He looſes a battle againſt the 
inhabitants of Mecca, ibid. | a 

Hax ET, name of the Gaſſanides, whence the word Areta 

is derived, 4. To * 


HzoYRA, the common æra of the Mahometans, when it 
commenced, 13. | | 
HexacLlivs, emperor of the Greeks, loſes a battle againſt 
the Muſſulmen, 26. The troops he ſends into Syria againſt 
the Muffulmen are beaten, 64. He ſends relief to Damaſ- 
cus, 80. Raiſes a conſiderable army againſt the Maho- 
hometans, 89. Which having been defcated, he ſends 
another, 99. He procures the liberty of his daughter, 
widow of Thomas, 153. He ſends a freſh army againſt 
the Arabians, 199. His converſation with the arabian 
priſoners, 256. He conſents to the Caliph's being aſſaſſi- 
nated, 259. Terrified by a dream, he flies to Conſtan- 
tinople, 264. He fets Abdallah at liberty, 274. 
HeRrB1s marches out of Damaſcus with Thomas, at the 
head of the Chriſtians, 142. He is killed, 150. 


He&sB15, governor of Baalbec, attacks the Mahometans and 


is defeated, 181. He ſallies out with ſucceſs, 182. Makes 
s a ſecond 
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> ſecond ſally, 183. Is attacked in the rear, and obliged 
to retire to a ruinous monaſtery, 184. He vainly attempts 
to force his way out, 186. Terms agreed on between 
Him and Obeidah, 188. He perſuades the inhabitants of 
Baalbec tb accept them, 189. Obtains a tenth of the pro- 
fits which the citizens gained from the Arabians, 191. 
And requiring more is ſlain in a commotion, ib. 

HizNAAITE kings, how long their empire ſubſiſted, 4. 

Hizuxx, name given by the Arabians to Arabia Felix, 3. 

HomEtR1TEs, tribe of the Arabians, whoſe woinen were 
taught to handle artns; 106. 


1. 


ACOBITES, who they are, 290, nodmmee. 
oHN, brother to Youkinna, governor of Aleppo, perſuades 
the inhabitants to yield to the Muſſulmen, 228. | 
Jonx, ſurnamed the Grammarian, gains Amru's friendſhip; 
302. He aſks of him the alexandrian library, 303. 
JaMAMATH, a province of Arabia Deſerta, 3. The princes 
of that country ſubmit to Mahomet, 32. ft 
JsRVSALEM, account of the ſiege and ſurrendet of that 
city 211. 1 
Iman, creation of an Iman at Mecca, 31: 
Jews of Atabia ſubdued by Mahomet, 22. {A 
Jonas, adventiire which cauſed him to change his religion, 
145. He prevails on Khaled to purſue the Chriſtians, 
whom he had permitted to quit Damaſcus, 147. He takes 
dis wife priſoner, who kills herſelf, 151. Means uſed to 
comfort him for that misfortune, ibid. hs 
Jostas delivers up the city of Damaſcus to the Arabians, 
137- | 
In obs; a province of Aſia, Which made a part of what was 
formerly called Chaldea, afterwards divided into arabian 
Irak, and perſian Irak, 4. | 
IsRA1L, governor of Damiaſcus, his diſpute with Caloiis 
for the chief commaiid, 81. He accepts Khaled's chal- 
lenge, 86. Is taken priſbner, 87. He is beheaded, ibid. 
Isk Alt, name of an angel, as the Mahometans believe, 86. 
Izpzcekd is made king of Perſia, 315. Is beat by the Aras 
bians, ibid. Quarrels with Tarkan, 316. Is defeated by 
him and killed, 317. . 


Eo 


K. 
Knatep-xax-Walrd, ſurfiamed, Sword of God, is ip- 
pointed generaliſſimo of the army ſent out by Mahomet 
Z 2 againft 
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againſt the Greeks, 24. He defeats them 5 He obtains 
a victory over ſuch as had revolted after Mahomet's death, 
54. He cauſes Malek to be beheaded, without orders, 
56. Omar obtains his pardon for that fault, 57, He com- 
mands a large body of troops at the battle of Akrebah, 
58. He is made commander in chief of the army in Sy- 
ria, 68. He carries on the fiege of Boſtra which 1abil 
had opened, 69. His opinion of Obeidah, 70. He obliges 
the g of Boſtra to accept his challenge for a lingle 
combar, 72. Reception he gave Romanus, the depoſed 
governor, who pointed out to him a way to take the city, 
77. He lays ſiege to Damaſcus, 81. Fights with Calous, 
and takes him priſoner, 85. He challenges the —— 
of Damaſcus, whom he alſo makes priſoner, 86. Upon 
intelligence of the arrival of the grecian army, he is of opi- 
nion to march out and fight them, go, 93. He rejects the 
terms propoſed by the inhabitants of Damaſcus, 92. He 
defeats the grecian army commanded by Verdanus, 97. 
He writes a circular letter to the generals to join him at 
Ainaidin, 100. He raiſes the fiege of Damaſcus, and goes 
to meet the Greeks, ibid. He gives up to Obeidah the 
command of the rear guard, 101. He marches after the 
troops of Damaſcus, who had defeated his rear guard, 
and cuts them in pieces, 102. He put his army in array 
to engage the Chriſtians, 115. He rejects the propoſals 
made him by Verdanus, 117. He agrees to a conference 
which was defired by that general, 118. He receives in- 
telligence that an ambuſh is laid for him, and would have 
gone unattended, 119. He yields to the advice of his of- 
ficers, who councelled him not to expoſe himſelf, 120. 
He goes to the place of rendezvous, where he ſurprizes 
Verdanus, 122. Letter by which he informs the Caliph 
of the victory at Ainadin, 124. He reſumes the ſiege of 
Damaſcus, 128. Refuſes a truce to the inhabitants, 135. 
Contraſt between his character and that of Obeidah, ibid. 
He is let into the city by the treachery of a prieſt, 137. 
He diſapproves the treaty Obeidah had entered into with 
the inhabitants, 138. At laſt he ratifies it, on the repre- 
ſentation of his officers, 140. Difficulties he made to 
nt the inhabitants of that city the ſecurity they required 
during their retreat, 141. He reſolves to purſue them, 
tho' he had promiſed they ſhould not be diſturbed during 
their journey, 143. A diſpute between him and Obeidah, 
touching the corn in Damaſcus, ſuſpends the execution of 
his project, 144. He reſumes it at the inſtigation of a man 
called Jonas, 147. He ſets the emperor's daughter = 
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berty, 153. He returns to Damaſcus, where he divides 


his booty, ibid. Omar deprives him of the command in 
chief, 159- Reaſons which induced the Caliph fo to do, 
160. is informed of his diſmiſſion, 162. Great- 
neſs of ſoul he ſhewed upon that occafion, 163. His 
conduct at a juncture when they wanted his aſſiſtance, ibid. 
He marches to aſſiſt the troops who were attacking a mo- 
naſtery, and defeats the Grecians who had ſurrounded 
them, 167. His converſation with a famous monk 
of that monaſtery, 168, The Caliph denies him the 
praiſes due to his bravery, 170. He beſieges Emeſſa, 
172. Tries to diſſuade Obeidah from granting a truce 
to the inhabitants of Kenneſrin, 176. He defeats the for- 
ces of the governor of Kenneſtin, and kills him, 180. Dan- 
ger he is in at the fiege of Emeſſa, 196. Advice he gives 
to facilitate the taking the city, 197. He puts it in ex- 
ecution with ſucceſs, 198, Upon intelligence of the ar- 
rival of the grecian army, he is for retiring to Vermouk, 
which is done, 201. He perſuades Giabalah to ſtand 
neuter, and 2 his refuſal gives him battle, and defeats 
him, 202. Account of his conference with Mahan, 
204. He commands in chief at the battle of Yermouk, 
which is won by the Arabians, 207, He beſieges You- 
kinna in the caſtle of Aleppo, 233. He, by means of 
Dames's ſtratagem, takes it by ſurprize, 241. His vic- 
tories beyond the Euphrates, 271. He relieves the Ara- 
bians ſurrounded by the Greeks, 272. He is diſſuaded 
from purſuing the Greeks who had retired, 273. He 
aſſiſts Youkinna in ſeizing Tripoli, 282. His death, 
287. 

Poe Ib agg a tribe of the Arabians, loſe the ſuperinten- 
dance of the Caabah, 7. 

Koss, chief of the Coraiſchites gets into his hands the 
ſuperintendance of the Caabah, 7. 


L. 
LAobica taken by the Arabians, 286. 
M. 


Maran (ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Manuel) is fent out 


by the grecian emperor at the head of an army again 

'S ians, 175 He makes 2 which — re· 

jected, 202. He demands a conference, 204. Account 

of what paſſed at the conference, ibid. He gives up to 

Khaled the priſoners he had _—_— 207. Loſes the 2 
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tle of Yermouk, 208. Is made priſoner, and killed at 
Damaſcus, 210. 

Manon r, or Mor ame, his origin and birth, 6. Becomes 
ſervant to Cadhiga, who truſts him with the management 
of her trade, and afterwards marries him, 8. He forms 
a deſign of eftabliſhing a new rcligion, ibid. What gave 
riſe to the deſign, ibid. He pretends to be inſpired, and 
begins to propagate his doctrine, 10. He eſcapes from 
Mecca, and confirms his diſciples in his doctrine, 12. 
He arrives at Medina, 13. Where he preaches his new 
tenets, 14. He attacks the inhabitants of Mecca, and is 
repulſed, 15. He makes himſelf maſter of a rich cara- 
van, 16, He ſeizes Mecca, and fixes his religion there, 
17. He defeats the Arabians near Bedra, 18. He loſes 
the battle of Ohod, ibid. He deſtroys ſeveral tribes 
who had joined in a league againſt him, 20. He makes 
a truce with the Coralſchites, 21. He appoints pil- 
grimages to Mecca, ibid. He is poiſoned, 23. He com- 
mences a war againſt the Greeks, ibid. Gains a victory 
over them, 25. Performs his firſt pilgrimage, 26. De 
feats ſeveral tribes who had revolted, 27. He cauſes. 
himſelf to be acknowledged ſupreme head in ſpirituals 
and temporals, 28, He totally ſabdues all that oppoſed 
him, 29. He performs a ſecond pilgrimage to Mecca, 
ibid. He erecteth there tribunals to diſtribute juſtice, and 
appdints an Iman, or pontiff, of his religion, 31. Seve- 
ral arabian princes do homage to him, 32,'33. He 
marches to Tabouc, where he waits for the Greeks, who 
retire without = him, 33. Mahomet's laſt pil - 
grimage to Mecca, called the farewel pilgrimage, 34. 
He diſperſes the factions of two princes who ſet up for 
7 35. Mahomet's death, 36. His death is cal- 

led in queſtion, ibid. Diviſions touching the place for 
his burial, 37. Deſcription of his perſon, 38. His great 
inclination for women, and how he juſtified it, 40. How 
many children he had, 47. The Mahometans do not ad- 
dreſs their prayers to Mahomet, 61, note. 

Manomer, ſon of Abubecre, made governor of Egypt, 
27. He diſcovers the orders given to arreſt him, 329. 
iſperſes copies of them over Arabia, and occaſions an 

inſurrection againſt Othman, ibid. 

MinomETisM, fundamental points of that doctrine, 43. 

Different ſes which aroſe in that religion, 53 and note. 

Manw a, a perſian prince, ſtirs — to revenge him- 

ſelf on Izdegerd, 316. e g 


Ma- 


1 


Mak Aux As, governor of Meſrah, abandons the Greeks 
that were in the place, and makes a ſeparate treaty with 
Amru, 292. 

Max AwEAs, prince of Alexandria and Egypt, ſends preſents 
to Mahomet, 41. 


MaLEx, -a prince of note amongſt the Arabians, revolts 


after Mahomet's death, 53. He loſes a battle againſt the 
Muſſulmen, 54. Conference between him and Khaled, 
55. He is killed, 56. | 
MaLEx-ALasCHTAR1 commands 1000 horſemen at the tak- 
ing of Aazaz, 245. He takes priſoner an arabian Chriſtian, 
who informs him that the deſign of the Muſſulmen upon 
Aazaz was diſcovered, ibid. He defeats the governor of 
Arravendan, who was marching to relieve the place, 246. 


He enters and aſſiſts Youkinna to make himſelf maſ. 


ter of it, 249. Expreſſions he uſed on hearing of the go- 
yernor's fate, 250. 

MaxTYRs amongſt the Mahometans, 16. 

Mead is recalled from the country of Haram, where he 
commanded, 100. Khaled puts him at the head of part 
of the right wing of the army at the battle of Ainadin, 
115. 

Mice a city of Arabia Deſerta, in the province of Hegjaz, 
3. Mahomet appoints a pilgrimage thither, 21. Ceremonies 
to be performed there, 22. 

Mevp1xa, a city of Arabia Deſerta, in the ſame province, 2 
When and why it was called ſo, 13. Mahomet's tomb is 
in that city, 37. 

Miss AKAH-EBX-Mzszxun, undertakes, together with 
Dames, the expedition ta conquer the hill country, 269. 
Is ſurrounded there, 271. How he is relieved, 272. 
Diſſuades Khaled from purſuing the Grecks, 273, 

MEe&van-tBx-Haxem, Othman's ſecretary, betrays his ma- 
ſter, and cauſes a new inſurrection againſt him, 328. 

MEesRan, account of the ſiege thereof, 289, 

Miz acLEs of Mahomet ; ſeveral arabian authors affirm that 
he diſowned them, 12, ngte. Mahometiſm was to be 
eſtabliſhed without miracles, 44 

Moavias, governor of Syria, his exploits by ſea, 322. 

MoGAIRAK-EBN-SCHAAD propoſes to give the Caliph the 
title of Emir-al-Moumenin, which is approved of, 158. 

MoGAIRAH-EBN-SCHABAH, is employed by Othman to ap- 
peaſe the conſpirators, 326. | | 

MonAacERIans, Why ſo called, 37, note. Their dif- 


ute with the Anſarians, touching the place of Mahomet's 
— ibid. They claim a right of appointing a ſuc- 
ceſſor to Mahomet, 47. 2 

; S 4 Monks, 
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Moxxs, regard paid to them by the Mahometans, 63, 168. 
MosLEMAH-EBN-MAKHALED is taken priſoner with Amru, 
295. How he „ his liberty, 296. 

| r Mose1Lama, prince of Hagera, pays 
homage to Mahomet, 32. He ſets up for a prophet and 
revolts, 57. Loſes a battle, in which he is killed, 58. 
MvuEzz1ns, a name given to thoſe who call the Muſſulmen 
to prayers, 223. 
Movuzxix, an arabian word, which fignifies the faithful, 


1 58. * 


NzsTor1vs, general of the chriſtian army, fights hand to 
hand with Dames, and takes him prifoner, 260. He 
fights with Dehac, and comes off honourably, 261. 

Noman receives orders to quit Palmyra which he had taken, 
and with his forces to join the army in Syria, 100. Kha. 
led puts him at the head of part of the right wing at the 


i 


battle of Ainadin, 115. 
O. 


OBx1D, unhappy event of his expedition againſt the Perſians, 
in which he is killed, 314. *, 
OBE1DaAn (Abu) is appointed generaliſſimo of the muflul- 
man army in Syria, 68. His conduct doth not anſwer 
the Caliph's expectations, ibid. He is put out, and Kha- 
led appointed in his ſtead, ibid. He joins his troops to 
Khaled's to beſiege Damaſcus, 80. His opinion on the 
debate, whether they ſhould raiſe = hege to march and 
fight the grecian army, o. rr gs 
who contitaded 9 50 dees of troops are ordered to 
march to Ainadin, 93. He takes the command of the 
rear guard of the army 101. Is attacked and defeated, 
102. Difference between his character and that of Kha- 
led's, 135. He grants terms to the inhabitants of Da- 
maſcus on their ſurrender, 136. His diſpute with Kha- 
led on that account, 138. He prevails on Khaled to 
comply with the requeſt of the inhabitants, who were 
going to Antioch, 141. A conteſt between him and 
ed touching the corn, the property of which he had 
left to the citizens, 144. He is named commander in 
chief of the army in Syria, 159. Is embarraſſed on re- 
ceiving news of his promotion, 161. Sends a body of 
troops to take a monaſtery, at which a remarkable fair 
was held, 164. Method he takes for engaging Khaled 
to aſſiſt thoſe who attacked the monaſtery, 167. He 
ſends 
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| ſends an account to Omar of the taking the mona- 
naftery, and aſks his directions on ſeveral matters, 169. 
He beſleges Emeſſa, 172. Grants a truce for a year to 
the city, 173, His humanity induces ſeveral cities to 

bmit, 174. He grants a truce to the inhabitants of 

enneſrin, 177, w he behaves on a demand made 
by ſome of thoſe inhabitants, of ſatis faction for an inſult 
againſt the emperor, 178. He takes a caravan, 180. Lays 
fiege to Baalbec, 181. Conditions he grants to the inha- 
bitants, 188. Appoints Rafi governor of the place, 190. 
Stratagem he uſed to facilitate the taking of Emeſſa, 


193. He takes Areſtan by ſtratagem, ibid. He favou- 


rably treats the inhabitants of Schaizar, who ſubmitted 
voluntarily, 195. He reſumes the ſiege of Emeſſa, ibid. 
The city ſurrenders on terms, 199. On intelligence that 
the Greek army was advancing, he holds a council, 200. 
Informs the Caliph of Giabalah's defeat, and demands 
ſupplies, 203. Yields the command of the army to Kha- 
led, and takes charge of the rear guard at the time of the 
battle of Vermouk, 207. Duties he performed during 
the battle, 209. He writes to the Caliph a particular 
account of the action, 210. He divides the booty, 211. 
He ſends troops to befiege Jeruſalem, ibid. Letter 
which he ſummons the inhabitants to yield, 212. His 
anſwer to Sophronius in the conference he had with him, 
214. He invites Omar to come to Jeruſalem, 216. Is 
made governor of northern Syria, 224. Makes himſelf 
maſter of ſeveral places, and lays fiege to Aleppo, 227, 
Grants terms to the inhabitants who ſurrender, 232. He 
ravages the neighbourhood of Antioch, 263, Whick 
yielding, he takes poſſeſſion of it, 265. Why he would 
not luer the troops to tarry in that city, 266. Several 
matters on which he conſults Omar, 267. He ſends out 
troops to conquer the hill country, 269. His death, 
287. | 
Or IRAH, an arabian woman; her reply to Caulah's in- 
vitation, 105. Khaled gives her (together with Caulab) 
the command of the battalions compoſed of arabian wo» 
men, 115. 

Omar, Wy beat in aſſerting that Mahomet was not dead, 
36. He induces the aſſembly of Muſſulmen to chuſe 
Abubecre for Mahomet's ſucceſſor, 48. Motives to his 
conduct on that occaſion, 49. He forces Ali to acknow- 
ledge Abubecre as Caliph, 51. Intercedes with the 
Caliph for Khaled, who had exceeded his orders, $7: 
He diſapproves of the choice of Saed whom Abubecre 
had appointed commander of the forces he ſent into 8y- 
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ria, 66. He refuſes to apply for the command in behalf 
of Amru, 67. He diſſuades the Caliph from permitting 
the Arabians to ſerve in Syria, 126. On their remon- 
ſtrances he conſents that their requeſts ſhould be granted, 
127. Abubecre deſigns him for his ſucceſſor, 154. He 
— that dignity, and afterwards accepts of it on the 
repreſentations of Abubecre, 185. What he ſaid touch- 
ing Abubecre's Jilntereſtedaeſ? 157. He is elected Ca- 
liph without oppoſition, 158. Receives the title of Emir- 
———— 159. Harangues the people in the moſque, 
ibid. Deprives Khaled of the command, and gives it to 
Obeidah, ibid. Oppoſition he meets with on that ac- 
count, ibid. Reaſons for his choice, 160. He is pro- 
claimed Caliph at Damaſcus, 163. Orders Obeidah to 
beſiege Emeſta, 171. Receiving no news from him, he 
complains of Obeidah's inactivity, 179. He ſends ſupplies 
to Obeidah, 203. Congratulates him on his victory at 
Yermouk, 210. Commands him to beſiege Jeruſalem, 
211. Deliberates whether he ſhould-go to Jeruſalem, as 
Obeidah requeſted him to do, and following Ali's advice 
departs from Medina, 216. Deſcription of his train, 
217. Paſſes many equitable ſentences during his jour- 
ney, 218. Arrives at the arabian camp, and rectifies 
many errors which had crept in amongſt them, 220. Ca- 

itulation granted to the inhabitants of Jeruſalem, 221. 

akes his entry into that city, and viſits ſeveral of the 


* 


churches without praying therein, 222. Gives reaſons 


for ſuch a conduct, 223. Adds a new article to the ca- 
pitulation, which prohibited the Muſſulmen from praying 
on the ſteps, &c. of the chriſtian churches, ibid. His 
veneration for the places which had been honoured with 
the preſence of the patriarchs, 224. He ſhares amongſt 
his generals the government of the conquered provinces, 
ibid. He converts a Jew to Mahometiſm, 225. He re- 
turns to Medina, 226. Sends reinforcements to Obeidah, 
237. Had like to have been aſſaſſinated, 259. His an- 
ſwer to a letter ſent by Obeidah for his directions in ſe- 
veral matters, 267. Letter he wrote to the emperor to 
procure Abdallah's liberty, 274. In what manner he 
received the emperor's preſent, ibid. Steps he took to 
continue Amru in the command of the army ſent out to 
conquer Egypt, 288. He charges Amru to prevent his 


troops from plundering, 300. His deciſion on what was 


to be done with the alexandrian library, 304. He is aſ- 
ſaſſinated by a diſguſted ſlave, 306. He refuſes to nomi- 
nate a ſucceſſor, 307. Name electors to chuſe a Caliph 
after him, 308. Hts eulogium, ibid, * * 
* OTumMan, 
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Ornuax diſſuades Omar from viſiting Jeruſalem, 216. 
would have him deprive Amru of the command in Egypt, 
288. Why the Caliph does not name him for his ſucceſ- 
ſor, 308. He is appointed one of the electors, ibid. 
Is choſen Caliph in Omar's ſtead, 313. He ſends troops 
to finiſh the conqueſt of Perſia, 316. Recals Amru from 
Egypt, and ſends Abdallah-ebn-Said in his room, 318. 
Which cauſes the loſs of Alexandria, 320. He os 
Amtu again to Egypt, ibid. General inſurrection againſt 
Othman, 322. Motives alledged by the conſpirators, 323. 
Means he took to quiet them, and which occaſioned 
the ſedition to increaſe, 325. He ſends deputies, whom 
the conſpirators refuſe to hear, 326. By the interpoſition 
of Ali the ſedition is appeaſed, ibid. Conditions he ſubmits 
to, ibid. A conſpiracy formed to dethrone him, 327. He 
1s betrayed by the ſecretary, 328. Is killed, 331. De- 
ſcription of his perſon, 332. | | 


P. 


Paur, of Damaſcus, puts himſelf at the head of 6000 
horſe, and defeats the Muſſulman rear-guard com- 
manded by Obeidah, 101. He is attacked in his retreat, 
his troops are cut in pieces, and he is made priſoner, 103. 
His head is cut off, 109. 

Pers14 conquered by the Arabians, 313. 


Pz rex allies out at the head of 10,000 men of the troops 


of Damaſcus againſt the Arabians, who were marching 
in queſt of the grecian army, 101. He takes their bag- 
gage, wamen, &c. and retires, 102. Halts imprudently, 
inſtead of returning to Damaſcus with all ſpeed, 103. 
Endeavours without effe& to pacify Caulah, who had 
cauſed the women priſoners to take up arms, 107, He 
cauſes troops to attack them, ibid. He is killed, 109. . 

Pioozons, uſe made of thoſe birds to carry letters, 245. 

PLAGUE in Syria, 286. | 

PaEDESTINAT1ON, abſolute fundamental tenet of Maho- 
met's doctrine, 20. 


Q 


QuarTEr, Mahomet's doctrine forbics ſuch to be ſlain as 
call for quarter, 79. 


R. 
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RAri-EZNX-OUE IAA raiſes the dejected courage of the Ara- 
bians, 93. Defeats the guard which were conducting De- 
rar to priſon, and ſets him at liberty, 97. Takes priſoner 
the emperor Heraclius's daughter, 152. Is appointed 
governor of Baalbec, and on what conditions, 190. He 
makes inroads upon the adjacent country, ibid. The 
inhabitants of Baalbec put him into poſſeſſion of the city 
and government without reſtrictions, 191. He is taken 
priſoner in an engagement againſt Giabalah, 202. He 
is ſet at liberty, 207. 

Romanvs, governor of Boſtra, vainly attempts to 7 
on the inhabitants of that city to furrender to the Muſſul- 

men, 70. Conference between him and Khaled, 71. 
His cowardice in the mock fight with Khaled, 72. He 
a ſecond time endeavours to perſuade the inhabitants to 
yield, 73. They deprive him of the command, and con- 
fine him to his own houſe, ibid. He delivers up the city 
to the Mahometans, 76. He turns Mahometan, 79. 
Serves interpreter to Khaled in his conference with Ca- 
Jous, 85. | 


S. 


Sap is appointed commander of the reinforcements ſent to 
Syria, 65. He is deprived of the command on the ſol- 
licitation of Omar, and the deciſion of Aieſha, 66. Diſ- 

- intereſted ſpirit he ſhewed on that occaſion, ibid. He 
commands part of the left wing at the battle of Aina- 
din, 115. He is one of the electors named to chuſe a 
ſucceſſor to the Caliph Omar, 308. Advantages he gained 
in Perſia, 315. | 

SAID * to Obeidah's relief, 184. He cuts off the troops of 
Baalbec from the city, and obliges them to retire to 2 

- monaſtery,. where he ſhuts them up, ibid. He obliges 
them to enter into a treaty, and to ſurrender, 187. 

SA1D-EBN-AMER is made governor of Aazaz, 250. 

SA1D-EBN-AMIR is made general of the reinforcements 


ſent to Obeidah, 203. On his march he defeats two 
grecian parties, ibid. | | 
SARACEN, riſe of that name, 310. a 
SCHADDAD-EBN-Avus is appointed to carry a letter to Da- 
maſcus, by which Omar acquaints the army of his eleva- 
tion to the ſovereignty, 162. 
Skx- 
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SERGIABIL commands a body of troops againſt Moſſeilamah, 
8. He opens the ſiege of Boſtra, 69. Is repulſed, 70. 
aled goes to his relief, ibid. Receives orders to quit 
Paleſtine where he commanded, and march to Ainadin, 
100, He commands part of the left wing, at the battle 
of Ainadin, 115. Defends himſelf couragiouſly againſt 
Thomas, 131, 133. Is delivered from imminent dan- 
ger by Tuleihah, 281. His death, 287. 

SERG1US, a chriſtian monk, aſſiſts Mahomet in compoſing 
the Alcoran, 43, 65 note. 

$1GNAL, fire during the night, and a ſmoke in the day time, 
was a ſignal which the Arabians made uſe of, 184. 

Sixt, a mountain of Arabia Deſerta, 3. 

Soriax (Abu) obliged to give ground before the Grecians, 
208. Is roughly handled by an arabian woman, ibid. 
He commands at the fiege of Jeruſalem before Obeidah's 
arrival, 211. Omar gives him the goverment of the 
ſouthern parts of Syria, 225. 

SOHAID-EBN-SABAH, 
Obeidah, who was hard put to it by the troops of Baal- 

bec, 184. Obeidah commends his conduct, but prohi- 
wm the doing it fort he future without the general's order, 
186. 

SoPHRON1US, patriarch of Jeruſalem, confers with Obeidah 
touching the ſurrender of the city, 213. He requires: it 
may be made an article, that the Caliph ſhould come and 
take poſſeſſion thereof in perſon, 216. He receives Omar 
in Jeruſalem, and waits on him to the ſeveral churches, 
222, hb: 

SWIxES FLEsH, the uſe of it prohibited by the Alcoran, 
212, note. g 

SYRIA, a province of Aſia, 3. The Arabians fix themſelves 
there, 4. State of religion in that province at the time of 
Mahomet, g. 


* 
Tarioxis (Lex) the uſe of that law preſeribed by Maho- 


met, 172. 

TakkaN to the relief of Izdegerd, 316. That prince 
3 him, ibid. Is incited by Mahwa, ibid. At- 
tacks Izdegerd, and defeats him, 317. | 

TELLAaH is one of the eleQors named to chuſe a Caliph, 
yas... 1 3 

THAHAMAH, one of the 7 of Arabia Deſerta, 3. 

THEoDORE, governor of Aazaz takes Youkinna — 
whoſe evil deſigns he ſuſpected, 246. He is killed by his 
two ſons, 248. 

Tuouas, 


es the ſignal to come and relieve 
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Trowas, ſon-in-law to the emperor Heraclius, prevails of 
the inhabitants of Damaſcus to defend themſelves againſt 
the Arabians, 129. He heads the troops and makes a 
fally, ibid. Receives a wound, and is forced to quit the 
field, 131. Makes a ſecond ſally which is unſucceſsful 
tio him, 133. He reſolves to quit Damaſcus in order to 
go to Antioch, 141. What conditions he obtains, ibid. 
He begins his march, followed by a great number of the 
inhabitants, 142. He receives orders from the emperot 
to come to Conſtantinople, 148. He is attacked by Kha- 
led, his troops are defeated, and he is killed, 150. 
Turina faves Sergiabil's life; 281. Who he was, ibid. 
note. 


V. 
VerDan; Amru's ſlave, procures his maſter's liberty, 296. 
VErpanus, the emperor's general, goes to the relief of Da- 
maſcus, at the head of 100,000 men; 94. His army is 
cut in pieces; 99. He retires to Ainadin, 99. Returns 
againſt the Arabians with a new army, ibid. Miſſes an 
opportunity of attacking them to advantage, 110. He ani- 
mates his troops before he attacks the Arabians, 116. Sends 
a deputy to Khaled, and makes propoſals 'which are 
rejected, ibid. He demands a conference of Khaled, 
who grants it, 118. He defigns to have Khaled afſaſſi- 
nated during the conference, 119. He goes to the place 
of rendezvous, where he is ſurprized by ſome Arabians, 
who had before killed the Greeks, and laid an ambuſt in 
the ſame place, 122. He is killed, 123. 


W. 


Wars (holy) name given by the Muſſulmen to all ſuch wärs 
= they undertake with deſign to propagate their religion, 
o. | 
Warnkk-xBN-Mossar ER undertakes to aſſaſſinate the Ca- 
liph, 259. Miſſes the opportunity, ibid. Turns Maho- 
metan, 260. | | 
W1xz, the uſe of it forbidden by the law of Mahomet, 169, 
note. Reaſon for that prohibition, ibid, Some inter- 
preters mollify it, ibid. Puniſhment inflicted on thoſe 
. who had broken that law, ibid. 
Women (Arabian) their cruelty, 19. Are taught to han- 
dle arms, 106, 130. They go to the wars, 115, 208. 


V. 


7 1 


1 „ uv 
. 


YaTREB, a city of Arabia Deſerta, afterwards. called Me- 
dina-al-Nabi, and now Medina, 13. 

Venuovx, a city of Syria, on the river Yermouk, where 
the Arabians gain a compleat victory over the Greeks, 
208. 


YEz1D-EBN-ABI-SOFIAN is appointed to command the muſ- 


ſulman army ſent into Syria, 61. He gains an advan- 


tage over the Grecians, 64. Receives orders to quit the 


territory of Balna, and join the grand army of the Ara- 
bians, 100. He commands the baggage guard at the 
battle of Ainadin, 115. He is taken priſoner, 203. Kha- 
led obtains his liberty, 207. He commands a detachment 
appointed to facilitate the taking of Tyre, 284. His 
death, 287. 

vouxIxNA, governor of Aleppo, diſdainfully rejects the 
propoſal of ſurrendring to the Mahometans, 228. Makes 
a ſally with ſucceſs, 229. Maltreats the inhabitants, who 
during his abſence had parlied with the Muſſulmen, 232. 
He retires to the caſtle, where he is beſieged by Khaled, 
233. Account of the gallant defence he made of the ci- 
tadel, ibid. Which is taken by ſurprize, 238. He em- 
braces Mahometiſm, 242. Means he uſed to get poſſeſ- 
ſion of Aazaz, 243. His treachery is diſcovered, and he 
is taken priſoner, 245. He regains his hberty, and de- 
livers up the fortreſs to the Arabians, 248. He goes to 
Antioch with a view of being uſeful to the Muſſulmen, 
251. Is brought before the emperor, who being deceived 
by his feigned repentance, takes him again into favour, 
252. He is appointed to eſcort Heraclius's daughter, 25 4. 
Saves the mahometan priſoners lives, 262. His treache- 
rous dealings occaſion the Muſſulmen to gain a victo 
over the Chriſtians, 265. He ſeizes Tripoli, and intend- 
ing to make himſelf maſter of Tyre, is diſcovered and ar- 
reſted, 283. Is ſet at liberty by the perfidious Baſil, and 
facilitates the taking of the city by the Mahometans, 


284. 
Z. 


Zac, a tax commanded to be paid by the law of Maho- 
met, cc. | 

lard: ths firſt that entered Meſrah, 293. Is appointed 
one of the electors for chuſing a ſucceſſor to Omar, 308, 


4 The Exp of the FIRST VoLUME. 
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